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HLEREIV  UNION  CüLLEGE-JEV/ISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


October  23,  1950 


FRO'N  Rabbi  Katz 


TO:  Con&uitantE  and  Participants  in  HR  3 "The  Rabbi,  the  Congregation  and 
the  Community" 


The  following  auestions  have  been  drawn  up  to  help  focus  the  presenta- 

tion  by  consulting  experts  and  the  organization  of  class  discussion  by  the 

coordinator. 

1.  lihai  orientation  does  the  rabbi  need  concerning  philosophy,  structure, 
problems,  needs,  administration,  functions,  of  this  age ncy-adminis trat ion- 
service? 

2.  Hovif  d•  the  social  worker,  communal  organizer,  etc.  view  the  activity  of 
the  rabbi  as  it  relates  to  their  own  specialtyr/and  role? 

3•  Is  the  rabbi  viewed  as  the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  community  with  some  author- 
ity  and  responsibility  outside  of  the  particular  Jewish  institution,  i.e.  , 
synagogue,  of  which  he  is  direct  leader? 

U•  Is  the  rabbi  and  should  the  rabbi  be  a participant  in  the  formulation  of 
policy  in  other  institutions  of  the  Jewish  community? 

5•  In  what  way  can  the  rabbi  and  social  worker,  etc.  cooperate  in  meeting 
specific  communal  or  individual  needs? 

6.  What  changes  of  attitude  are  necessary  to  make  this  cooperation  possible? 

7•  Are  there  areas  of  conflict  or  rivalry?  Are  there  duplica.tions  of  roles 
or  overlapping  of  responsibilities? 

8.  miat  specific  case  material  can  clarify  for  the  student  rabbi  the  type  of 
problem  or  need  that  is  felt  by  the  individual  or  group  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  agency  or  sכןecialist  meets  this  need? 


9•  Nhat  are  the  resources  and  policies  of  the  agency- institution? 

10.  iiinat  type  of  training  does  the  professional  worker  have  for  his  role? 

liow  is  he  appointed?  vi/hat  kind  of  tenure?  vVhet  changes,  if  any,  are  taking 
place  in  the  particular  professional  field,  as  to  training,  function,  etc.? 

11.  What  kind  of  relationship  should  the  rabbi  establish  with  the  agency  or 
worker  in  order  to  facilitate  referrals? 

12.  viiiat  counsel  can  the  professional  give  the  rabbi  regarding  methods  of 
referrals,  follow-up,  etc.? 

13•  How  are  the  different  agencies  and  services  coordinated?  How  are  the 
agencies,  institutions,  etc.  financially  supported? 
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lU.  lnhat  is  the  administrative  setup  - interrelations  of  professional  and 
lay  leaders  in  responsibility,  authority,  policy? 

Ip.  Wbat  are  the  public  relations  policies,  standards,  ®Dais,  problems? 

16.  In  small  and  medium  sized  communities  where  the  rabbi  is  the  only  full  time 
"communal'•  servant  and  Jewish  institutions  are  limited  to  one  or  two  syn- 
arogw.  s,  welfare  fund  and  social  and  fraternal  organizations,  what  are  the 
opportunities  and  limitations  upon  the  rabbi  in  meeting  communal  and  indi- 
vidual  needs? 

17.  ViTnat  changes  have  these  institutions  or  organizations  undergone  in  view  of 
changing  social  situations  - what  problems  arose  because  of  the  changes? 

18.  YiThat  are  the  effects  of  these  institutions-services  upon  the  life  and 
attitude  of  the  group  - upon  the  larger  community? 

19•  i'Vhat  are  the  relations  of  these  institutions  to  national  Jewish  organiza- 
tions,  etc.? 

20.  To  what  extent  do  these  institutions-services  perpetuate  the  culture  of 
the  group? 

21.  Yfnat  changes  of  structure,  policy  and  administration  may  be  expected  in 
these  institutions-services  during  the  next  ten  year  period? 

22.  v/hac  cultural  sociological  and  psychological  trends  are  changing  the 
direction  of  Jev/ish  and  communal  life  and  organization? 

23.  Vmat  is  the  relationship  between  this  particular  agency- ins titution-service 
and  parallel  agencies  in  the  non-Jevvish  community? 

2li.  Yifhat  philosophies  of  Jewish  life  are  reflected  in  the  lay  and  professional 
leadership  of  these  institutions,  etc,? 

25.  Is  the  control  and  direction  of  policy,  etc.  in  this  institution-agency- 
ser'/ice  democratic?  How  is  memtoership  determined?  How  are  board  members 
elected? 

26.  Does  social  stratification  effect  membership,  policy,  administration? 

27•  Hovj  does  the  system  of  social  services,  etc.  developed  fty  the  various  types 
of  Jewish  corrar.unities  compare  in  structu1־e,  policy,  methods,  cultural  and 
religious  orientation,  etc.,  to  the  systems  of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics? 
Is  there  a basis  of  comparison?  What  historical  factors  account  for  the 
dil'fere  nces? 
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JEWISH  COMMUNITY 

©F 

CIKCIWmTI 


THE  F©UR  CEMTRAL  ®RGAKIZATI©NS 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY  ־COUKOII 

i 

Community  Relations 
Committee 


UNAFFILIATED 


JEWISH  welfare  fund  i 

Aged  and  Chronic  111  Program 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education 
C־־nclnnatl  Yoshjva 
Committee  for  Refugees 
Community  Relatי■ons  Committee 
Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Hebrew  Institute  - Beth  Am 
Hillel  - University  of  Cin. 
Jewish  Community  Center 
Jewish  Hospital 
Jewish  Vocat  onal  Service 
> Ministers  Fund 
Price  Hill  Center 
Talmud  Torah 


FEDERATION  OF  JEWISH  AGENCIES 

Home  folr  Jewish  Y^ed  (4) 
Jewish  Hospital  (2) 
Orthodox  Jewish  Home  for 
Aged  (4) 

United  Jewish  Social 

Agencies 


UNITED  JE-TSl  SCCIAL  AGENCIES 

ז ' I.  I ---  n 

Bake  Sh«p  I 
Camp  Livingston 
Jewish  Community  Center  (2) 
Jewish  Convalescent  Home 
Jewish  Family  Service  Bureau 


Big  Brothers  (5) 


Derives  fände  from  the  Community  Chest  to  be  allocated  to  constituent  agencies. 
Receives  support  from  both  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  and  the  Community  Chest. 
Fund  raising  for  local,  national,  and  overseas  agencies. 

Receives  fluids  from  Community  Chest. 

Solely  supported  by  membership. 
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THE  JEinSH  COMMUNITY  OF  CINCINNATI 


Services 


Source  of  Funds 


JWF 

UJSA  - CC 
Membership  Dues 
J\VF 
CC 

UJSA  - CC 
JVl'F 
JWT 
CC 


Aged  and  Chronic  111  Program 

Bake  Shop 

Big  Brothers 

Committee  for  Refugees 

Home  for  Jev;ish  Aged 

Jewish  Family  Service  Bureau 

Jewish  Vocational  Service 

Ministers  י Fund 

Orthodox  Jewish  Home  for  Aged 


UJSA  - CC 

UJSA  - JttT  - CC 

JWF 


UJSA  - CC 
JWF  - CC 


JWF 

JVIT 

JWF 

JWF 

JWF 


JWF 


Recreation 

Camp  Livingston 
Jewish  Community  Center 
Price  Hill  Center 


Health 


Jewish  Convalescent  Home 
Jewish  Hospital 


Education 


Bureau  of  Jewish  Education 
Cincinnati  Yeshiva 
Hebrew  Institute  - Beth  Am 
Hillel  - University  of  Cincinnati 
Talmud  Torah 


Civic  Defense 


Community  Relations  Committee 


KEY: 

UJSA:  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies 
J^\T:  Jewish  Welfare  Fund 

CC;  Comnranity  Chest 
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Aged  and  Chronic  111  Program 

Bake  Shop 

Big  Brothers 

Committee  for  Refugees 

Home  for  Jev:ish  Aged 

Jewish  Family  Service  Bureau 

Jewish  Vocational  Service 

Ministers ' Fund 

Orthodox  Jewish  Home  for  Aged 


UJSA  - CC 

UJSA  - JV»־F  - CC 

JViT 


UJSA  - CC 
JVi'F  - CC 


JVIT 

JVIT 

JW 
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KEY: 

UJSA:  United  Jewish  Social  Agencies 
JI/IT:  Jewish  Welfare  Fund 

CC;  ComDTJinity  Chest 


Recreation 

Camp  Livingston 
Jewish  Community  Center 
Price  Hill  Center 

Health 

Jev/ish  Convalescent  Home 
Jewish  Hospital 

Education 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Education 
Cincinnati  Yeshiva 
Hebrew  Institute  - Beth  Am 
Hille 1 - University  of  Cincinnati 
Talmud  Torah 

Civic  Defense 

Community  Relations  Committee 


Source  of  Funds 
JWF 

UJSA  - CC 
Membership  Dues 
J]VF 
CC 

UJSA  - CC 
Jl/l־F 
JWT 
CC 
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HF, BREW  UNION  COLLEaE-JE'vjISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

November  13,  1950 

Notes  on  Dr.  Axelrad's  Paper  •'The  Jewish  Components  in  Social  1,/ork"  (JSSQ, 
March  1950)  and  on  the  General  Question  of  the  Jewishness 
of  Jewish  Social  Vfork  (by  R.L.K.) 


I.  As  formulated  by  Dr.  Axelrad,  the  goals  of  "Jewish••  casework  are  the  goals 

of  general  non-sectarian  casework,  functioning  through  a ••Jewishly"  sponsored 
agency  and  applied  to  "Jewish"  individuals  in  need, 

A.  He  distinguishes  betv/een  casework  and  other  institutions  like  the 
"family"  and  the  "educational  system" . Indoctrination  is  a 
necessary  function  of  the  latter  institutions. 

B.  Indoctrination  is  not  part  of  the  casework  process  ("Jewish"  or 
non-sectarian)  because  the  goal  of  casework  is  helping  clients  to 
"adjust  to  other  institutions,  or  to  be  more  precise,  of  enabling 
them  to  decide  whetter  they  desire  to  do  so". 

II.  "Jewish"  casework  is  in  a sense  non-sectarian;  its  techniques  and  goals 
concern  the  whole  personality  of  the  client  as  a human  being,  or  as  a unique, 
individual  personality. 

III.  In  contrasting  casework  as  practiced  in  the  Jeyifish  community  and  as 
practiced  in  the  Catholic  community,  can  the  forn^r  be  described  as  non- 
directive  or  client-centered,  and  the  latter  as  "directed"? 

A.  Is  the  scope  and  content  of  Jewish  casework  determined  by  the 
client's  personality  needs  and  individual  emotional  problems? 

1.  Responsibility  for  choices  and  decisions  is  left  to  the 
client. 

2.  ••Direction"  or  "help"  is  limited  to  the  extent  of  helping 
the  individual  see  his  own  problems  more  clearly  v/ith 
less  distortion. 

B.  In  Gatnolic  casework,  the  agency  and  caseworker  have  a double  moti- 
vation:  help  the  individual  meet  his  needs  and  help  the  individual 
conform  to  Catholic  precept  and  religious  law. 

1.  It  would  probably  be  maintained  a priori  that  conformity 
to  religious  law  is  "good"  and  "necessary"  for  the 
individual. 

2.  Even  when  conformity  to  religious  law  might  not  coincide 
with  the  felt  need  of  the  individual,  it  must  be  maintained 
as  part  of  an  authority  centered,  not  client  centered 
system. 
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IV.  i’roblem;  should  casev^ork  — in  this  formulation  — be  sponsored  by  the 
"Jewish"  community?  If  it  is  "non-directive"  and  non-sectarian,  is  it  not 
a duplication  of  the  casework  services  available  in  the  general  community? 

») . If  one  accepts  the  Catholic  system,  the  need  for  a sectarian  case— 
work  program  is  clear.  Such  a program  is  not  available  in  general 
casework. 

B.  Comments  on  rationale  of  Jewish  casework  by  GECRGE  W.  RABINOFF, 
(meeting  of  N.C.J.S.iV.  June  7,  1950)  (excerpts  by  R.L.K.) 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  the  Jewish  individual 
in  need  of  help  looks  to  the  Jewish  community  and  to  its  ser- 
vant,  the  Jewish  agency,  in  much  the  sane  way  that  the  child 
־ or  the  adult  for  that  matter  - looks  to  his  family.  He 
'belongs'  to  his  community,  just  as  he  does  to  his  family, 
by  birth  and  identii'ication,  not  necessarily  by  a reasoned 
process . " 

"Regardless  of  whether  the  Jewish  community  is  considered 
religious,  or  v/hatever  its  base,  it  v/ould  seem  that  the  con- 
tinuity  of  the  Jewish  group  over  some  millenia  constitutes 
a bond  that  cannot  be  disregarded,  butressed  as  it  is  with 
the  shared  historic  experience  of  minority  group  status,  tra- 
ditions  of  mercy  and  justice,  and  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  the  individual,  and  above  all,  community  provision  for  the 
needy. " 

"Instances  of  individual,  family  or  community  disorganization 
do  not  constitute  evidence  of  a Jewish  component.  Too  much 
of  the  past  discussion  on  this  subject  has  sought  in  the 
records  or  in  the  experience  to  demonstrate  that  such  nega- 
tive  manifestations  are  frequent  and  different  enough  to  re- 
quire  separate  Jewish  agencies  and  services.  It  is  the  posi- 
tive  conditions,  those  in  which  the  Jewish  belonging  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  provide  the  key  for  Jewish  service,  rather 
than  the  negative  situations.  Both  have  to  be  studied  to 
ascertain  whether  there  are  - or  are  not  - differences  between 
v/hat  the  Jewish  client  exp)ects  and  receives  from  the  Jewish 
or  other  agency,  or  whether  he  would  go  to  the  Jewish  agency 
more  readily  than  to  another,  and  if  there  is  an  emotional 
difference  in  the  response  to  the  one  or  the  other." 

"Ih’omotion  of  Jev/ish  community  interests,  commonly  called 
'Jewish  survival',  is  not  a function  of  casework,  and  the 
v/orker  who  feels  it  necessary  to  project  that  position  on  a 
client  is  thereby  guilty  of  malpractice.  The  objectives  of  a 
Je’/vish  casework  agency  are  no  different  from  those  of  any 
standard  agency,  i.e.  'to  make  the  client  a happier,  better 
adjusted  person'  . A Jewish  casework  agency  would  be  violating 
tais  basic  tenet  of  sound  practice  if  it  set  its  goal  or 
1 unction  as  being  the  encouragement  of  closer  association  of 
Jews  with  the  Jewish  community  or  making  its  clients  into 
'better  Jews'.  If  further  research  should  prove  that  only  by 
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such  close  association  can  the  Jewish  individual  become  a 


״Finally,  the  Jewish  agency  is  not  established  by  the  Jewish 
community  for  self -protection,  or  to  hold  Jews  to  a community 
identification;  that  may  be  a by-product,  but  strictly  coin- 
cidental.  Rather,  the  Jewish  agency  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a self-help  outfit.  Jews  have  always  closed  ranks  to  help 
Jews  in  trouble.  The  modern  casework  agency  is  the  direct 
heir  to  that  ideological  tradition  and  is  using  modern  tech- 
niques  to  serve  that  end.  If  and  when  the  Jewish  community  in 
this  country  has  become  completely  absorbed  into  the  general 
community,  ’when  cultural  and  related  differentials  are  merged, 
v/hen  some  broader  identification  replaces  that  which  the  Jew 
feels  in  relation  to  bis  fellow-Jew  - at  that  point  the  Jewish 
agency,  too,  will  tend  to  disappear.  Until  that  day,  it  would 
seem  that  'Jewish  component'  will  continue  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  feeling  of  the  Jew  to  the  Jewish  community.״ 

V.  What  is  relation  of  rabbi  and  synagogue  to  casework? 

A.  Caseworker  has  specialized  skill  in  helping  limited  number  of  in- 
dividuals  meet  problems  and  situations  of  more  than  ordinary  urgency, 

B.  As  a symbol  of  indoctrination  (in  a positive  sense)  can  he  accept 
the  distinction  between  casework  and  other  institutions? 

C.  Ivhen  the  rabbi  makes  a referral  to  the  caseworker  or  psychiatrist, 
he  does  so  because  he  feels  that  this  individual's  problem  or  need 
is  such  as  to  require  the  specialized  counseling  of  a v/orker  who  has 
both  the  time  and  training  necessary.  The  rabbi's  distinctive  role 
is  helping  people  in  counseling  situations  involving  more  or  less 
"normal"  problems  in  day  to  day  living.  Viihen  necessary  he  makes 
referrals . 

D.  After  having  made  the  referral,  the  rabbi  may  be  of  help  to  the 
counselor  in  his  work  with  the  client.  The  relationship  of  rabbi- 
congregant  is  not  severed. 

E.  Hea.i  istically,  the  rabbi  works  with  relatively  large  numbers  of 
indi\'iduals  who  usually  meet  life's  difficulties,  problems  and 
emergencies  vüthout  needing  the  technical  resources  of  the  casework 
!■elationship. 

The  caseworker  deals  with  individuals  having  excep- 
tional  experiences  or  with  individuals  unable  to 
handle  "conventional"  experiences  without  specialized 
counsel . 
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F.  In  his  role  as  ••indoctrinator״  or  teacher  of  values  and  in  his 
contacts  with  individuals  in  "normal”  life  situations,  the  rabbi 
can  work  more  effectively  if  he  has  some  appreciation  of  human 
relations . 

Obviously,  he  must  have  and  use  some  specialized 
knowledge  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  referrals 
intelligently  and  helpfully,  when  the  occasion 
pre  se  nt s itse If . 

In  his  normative  role  and  usual  contacts,  via 
preaching,  teaching,  calling,  prayer  and  ritual, 
"superficial"  counseling,  some  understanding  of 
human  motivation,  dynamic  aspects  of  rabbi-con- 
gregant  relationships,  etc.  will  be  helpful.  In 
this  sense,  the  rabbi  can  profit  by  the  under- 
standing  and  experience  of  the  caseworker  or 
psychiatrist. 


Pffi  Re  Oct  52 
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THE  HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE -JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


November  13 , 1950 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
HR  3,  THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNITY 

'*WHAT  IS  ז JEWISH  ז IN  JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORK?" 


1.  Should  the  government  and  general  communal  agencies  meet 
some  of  these  needs? 

2 . What  numbers  of  the  Jewish  community  are  served  by  these 
agencies  and  institutions? 

3.  What  does  the  term  "totality  of  Jewish  community"  mean 
and  should  the  Jewish  community  be  taxed  to  support  these 
programs  as  presently  set  up? 

4.  Which  functions  are  "organic"  and  "valid"? 


"The  Jewish  Components  in  Social  Work", 
JSSQ,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  3,  pp.  320-332, 
March  1950. 


REFERENCE ; Sidney  Axelrad: 


(cf.  supplementary  bibliography  below) 

SOCIAL  WORK  DEFINED 

Briefly , social  work  is  an  institution  whose  purpose  is 
to  help  people  who,  because  of  some  difficulties,  usually 
emotional,  are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of,  or  to  adjust 
to,  the  other  institutions  of  the  culture.  Social  work  uses 
Individualized  approach  which  we  may  define  as  case  work 
understanding  by  it  a face-to-face  contact  between  two  or 
more  individuals,  of  whom  one  is  a professionally  trained 
social  worker.  Social  work  would  include  the  auxiliary  ser- 
’ *^°^n°^nnity  organizations,  administration,  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  n^,cessary  for  the  functioning  of  the  institution 

Social  work  is  thus  not  a substitute  of 
other  institutions ; it  is  not  a blanket  term  for  any  amelior- 
^ or  for  social  reform.  It  is  a way  of  working 

? specific  purpose,  that  of  helping  them  to 
adjust  to  other  institutions,  or  to  be  more  precise,  of  en- 
aoiing  them  to  decide  whether  they  desire  to  do  so." 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SOCIAL  WORK  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

of  if  ^ necessary  element  of  the  functioning 

of  the  major  institutions  of  our  culture,  certainly  of  the 
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non-economic  institutions.  It  is  no  part  of  social  work. 

The  case  is  clearest  in  two  of  the  major  institutions,  with 
which  social  workers  are  closely  concerned:  the  family  and 
the  educational  system.  The  family  cannot  exist  as  an  insti- 
tution,  if  it  does  not  indoctrinate  the  young  in  the  ways 
and  the  values  of  the  parents,  which  are  also  those  of  the 
culture.  It  is  interesting  that  the  failure  of  the  parents 
to  do  so  is,  in  fact,  resented  by  young  children,  and  is  in- 
terpreted  by  them  as  a rejection. 

"Similarly,  no  educational  system  that  does  not  indoc- 
trinate  can  maintain  itself.  It  must  indoctrinate  the 
ethos  of  the  culture,  as  well  as  the  tool  subjects.  In 
contrast  to  other  institutions,  it  indoctrinates  the  non- 
controversial.  If  it  is  under  Jewish  auspices,  it  will  in- 
doctrinate  with  those  beliefs  and  practices  about  Judaism 
which  are  those  of  the  group  controlling  the  system.  Educa- 
tion  that  is  neutral  is  in  danger  of  perishing;  if  it  pre- 
tends  to  indoctrinate  and  does  not,  it  is  dishonest;  if  it 
indoctrinates  that  which  is  against  survival  in  the  broader 
milieu  in  which  its  students  must  live,  it  will  create  con- 
flict,  but  indoctrinate  it  must." 

3.  JEWISH  COMPONENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONAL  LIFE 

"And  those  elements,  those  ways  of  living,  those  values 
foimd  among  Jews,  and  conversely  absent  among  non-Jews, 
which  are  the  differentia,  will  be  what  these  institutions 
will  indoctrinate.  These  will  constitute  their  Jewish  com- 
ponents . 


There  can  be  no  (Question  about  the  Jewish  components  in 
Jewish  education,  or  in  child  care  institutions,  or  homes  for 
the  aged.  Some  specifically  Jewish  components  must  exist  in 
these  institutions,  if  there  is  to  be  any  sense  in  their 
being  under  Jewish  auspices." 


4,.  JEWISH  COMPONENTS  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 


"As  far  as  the  Jewish  components  in  social  work  are  con- 
cerned,  we  need  make  only  one  assumption:  that  there  are 
among  Jews  certain  beliefs,  customs,  values,  ways  of  be- 
Mying  and  feeling,  which  differ  from  those  of  non-Jews.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  question  of  the  Jewish  component  in 
social  work  is  reduced  to  the  consideration  of  what  these 
factors  are,  insofar  as  they  are  relevant  to  the  practice  of 
social  work  among  Jews. 


Once  these  have  been  determined,  then  the  subsidiary 
questions,  which  are  those  which  have  been  the  causes  for 
the  greatest  dissension,  can  be  solved.  I refer  to  such 
"^5®  kind  of  training  or  knowledge  needed  for 
the  practice  of  social  work  in  Jewish  agencies,  and  the  per- 
relaticnship  of  the  worker  to  Jewishness.  There  has 
oeen  a tendency  to  confuse  these  questions  with  the  central 
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<1ues־ti0n,  ־that;  of  ״the  nature  of  the  Jewish  components,'* 
CUI^TURAL  FACTORS  AS  FOPJOIAT^I!])  BY  SAMUEL  GRMTD 

1.  "A  Jewish  client  brings  his  problems  to  a Jewish  agency, 
a part  of  his  own  groups  י community  structure,  because 
he  seeks  ’supportive  identification׳; 

2.  "The  Jewish  case  worker  must  accept  herself  as  a total 

personality , and  in  working  with  Jewish  individuals  must 

regard  Jewishness  as  a part  of  the  total  personality  of 
each  client ; x-  a. 

3•  important  for  the  case  workers  to  be  familiar 

with  cultural  facts  in  Jewish  living  and  to  be  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  influence  family  relationships; 

4.  "It  is  important  that  a worker  be  able  to  differentiate 
respect  for^it'^'^^^  distortion  of  Jewishness  and  a healthy 

5•  important  for  the  worker  to  know  the  available 

Jewish  agencies  in  the  community  so  that  the  clients  can 
be  properly  referred ; 

with  the  stability  and  emotional 
health  of  the  client  and  with  the  well-being  of  family 

life  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  and  positive  Jew- 
ish  Ideal; 

7.  The  very  fact  that  an  agency  is  Jewish  introduces  a 
significant  element  into  the  ’helping  process’  of  the 
agency . 

JEWISHNESS  ETC,  AS  ASPECT  OF  CASE  WORK 

appear  a truism  that  the  more  complete  and 
exact  the  knowledge  of  the  worker  concerning  the  psycho- 
fS  the  life  Of  the  client  ,®thrmo^rhelp- 

is  a function  of  know-"^ 
ledge,  and  knowledge  of  the  culture  is  relevant  knowledge 
to  the  case  worker,  ° 

. should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  only  a 
with  a ’positive’  Jewish  orientation  can  be  helpful 
It  does  imply  that  the  case  worker  in  a Jewish  agency  must* 
be  able  to  function  as  a professional  person.  As  such  he 
^t  be  able  to  accept  the  client  - no  matter  w^t  to^de! 
out  ® Identification  with  Jewishness,  with- 

ofnSaffo^^"  niock!"'״”"*'''’  P°־itive 

n-F  worker  to  be  a certain  kind 

of  Jew,  rather  its  meaning  is  that  the  worker  not  be  con- 
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flicted  about  his  identification  with  Jewishness,  hes  place 
in  a Jewish  agency,  and  that  he  not  have  scotomas  and  blocks 
about  the  cultural  conflicts  and  demands  of  his  clients,  any 
more  than  he  may  have  them  about  their  psychic  conflicts.” 

7 . FOUR  CATEGORIES  OF  JEWISH  CCMPONE?JTS  R5LA.TIVE  TO  CASE  'Af ORK 

1.  ״The  first  groupings  may  be  called  the  genetic.  The 
assumption  here  is  that  being  bom  and  raised  as  a mem- 
ber  of  a non-Christian  group  in  the  United  Statvos , or 
elsewhere,  has  significance  for  personality  development 
and  for  character  structure. 

2.  "The  second  grouping  may  be  called  the  dynamic  factors. 
It  would  encompass  the  way  in  which  the  individual  cur- 
rently  deals  with  his  Jewishness,  how  he  structures  it, 
and  how  it  structures  his  relationships  and  his  ways  of 
living.  It  is  his  present  group  belongingness,  either 
positive  or  negative  or,  in  rare  cases  considered  neu- 
trality;  his  relationship  to  Jev/ish  institutions  or 
agencies,  his  identifications. 

3.  "The  third  grouping  comprises  the  structural  aspects. 

They  are  the  forces,  political,  social,  economic,  pol- 
itical  and  ideological  withifji  the  organized  Jewish 
community.  Some  will  be  indigenous  to  the  community, 
will  be  continuations,  or  adaptations  of  its  traditions, 
others  will  be  the  result  of  the  impact  of  forces  out- 
side  the  community,  of  local,  national,  or  international, 
A knowledge  of  the  forces  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 
them  is  of  greater  importance  to  those  in  coimnunity 
organization  or  related  fields  than  to  case  or  group 
work  practitioners,  but  since  these  forces  constitute 
important  elements  in  the  life  of  Jews  as  individuals 
and  in  whatever  organized  form  the  Jewish  community 
takes,  familiarity  with  them  is  essential  to  the  prac- 
titioner . 

4.  "The  fourth  grouping  is  the  institutional,  or  the  factor 
of  Jewish  asupices.  It  is  probably  an  aspect  of  the 

und  comprises  the  use  that  agencies  make  of  Jew— 
ishness,  whether  and  how  they  relate  themselves  to  it, 
and  how  the  community  and  the  lients  evaluate  this  Jew- 
ishness  of  the  agencies  which  constitute  to  such  an 
extent  the  institutional  aspects  of  Jewish  life  in 
America . " 
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A.  SUGGESTED  OUTLINE  FOR  GROUP  OBSERVATION 

I .  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  Background 

1•  Pre-meeting  observations  and  reconnaissance 

2.  Physical  setting 

a.  Seating  1 

b.  Room  conditions 

3.  Rules  for  handling  routine 

B.  Participation 

1.  Does  the  discussion  seem  to  bring  out  what  the  var- 
ious  members  might  be  able  to  contribute? 

2.  Does  over-participation  by  some  keep  others  from 
participating? 

3.  How  much  of  the  talking  is  done  by  the  leader;  by 
various  members? 

4.  To  whom  are  questions  or  remarks  usually  addressed? 

5.  How  appropriate  are  contributions  in  relation  to; 

a.  The  topic 

b.  Group  growth  and  needs 

C.  Communication 

1.  How  clear  are  the  members  in  expressing  their  ideas? 

2.  How  clear  is  the  leader  in  expressing  his  ideas? 

3.  How  well  does  everyone  understand  what  is  going  on? 

4.  What  factors,  if  any,  contribute  to  misunderstanding? 
5•  What,  if  any,  are  the  difficulties  of  vocabulary? 

D.  Cohesion  and  groupings 

1.  How  well  is  the  group  working  as  a team? 

2.  What  sub-groups  exist  and  how  do  they  work  together? 

3.  How  does  the  structure  of  sub-groups  and  the  total 
group  change  from  day  to  day? 

4.  How  does  the  group  stick  together  and  function  in 
crisis  situations? 

5«  How  willing  are  members  to  accept  and  act  on  group 
goals? 


E.  Atmosphere 

9־  members  feel  to  express  themselves? 

-ז’  h״״  members  to  share  personal  feelings? 

inforaality?“  ’"*'י•’' ® ®’'^ * ®י  friendliness, • 

P.  Group  standards 

1.  Has  the  group  developed  a code  of  ethics  for  its 
own  operation  (sense  of  respornslHllt^ appropriate 
responses  to  needs  of  group;  self-discipliL? 

® Individual  י s Ideology  regarding  groups 
affect  group  process?  ” ^ 

GROUP  PROGRESS 

A.  Setting  •f  g«al(s) 

1.  H»w  dees  the  group  choose  its  geals? 
derainated?)^*^^^^^  leader  dominated,  •r  strong  member 

2.  What  kinds  •f  geals  dees  it  cheese? 

a.  Content  geals 

b.  Skill  geals 

c . Immediate  geals 

d.  Long  term  geals 

3.  How  clear  is  the  geal  te  the  group? 

4.  Level  ef  aspiration: 

’®’'®’י־״®״ ®יי " " " 

B.  Steps  toward  goal 

1.  How  does  the  group  plan  steps  in  achieving  goal’ 

How  well  defined  are  these  steps?  * ^ 

2.  Is  the  whole  group  moving  in  the  same  direction 
toward  the  goal? 

3.  Can  the  group  change  its  goals  in  response  to 

changing  situations?  ^ 

4.  How  clearly  does  the  group  recognize  its  position 

in  relation  to  goal?  ^ 

I*  group  move  toward  its  goal? 

related?  recognize  how  different  goals  are 

C.  Procedures  for  group  progress 

1.  How  are  the  group  procedures  related  to  the  type  and 
achievement  of  goal(s)? 

f■  2י* ® ",״  are  the  procedures? 

3•  How  flexible  are  the  procedures? 

4.  What  kinds  of  procedure  does  the  group  use? 

piaying°^ltc^)^”®'  subcommittees,  evaluation,  role- 

5.  How  clear  is  the  group  in  using  its  procedures? 

7 S handle  its  routlnef 

r.  How  able  18  the  group  to  make  decisions? 


s 


Feedback  and  group  self-evaluation 

Prom  for  feedback  and  evaluation  come 

group,  leader,  or  observer? 

2.  How  is  the  feedback  accepted  by  the  group? 

3.  Is  the  feedback  simply  tolerated  or  is  it  used 
constructively? 

4.  Are  the  sources  of  resistance  to  feedback  due  to: 
timing:  content;  method  of  presentation? 

5•  To  what  extent  is  resistance  to  feedback  due  to  dis- 
tortions  of  observations  of  observer's  personal  needs 
conscious  or  unconscious?  * 

6.  To  what  extent  is  resistance  or  acceptance  of  feed- 
back  due  to  personal  feelings  toward  observer? 


III.  MEMBER  BEHAVIOR 


Behavior  of  designated  leader 

1.  Appearance  to  group 

a.  l^at  is  the  leader's  general  mannerism  and 
bearing?  How  does  he  project  his  personality 
to  the  group? 

b.  How  does  the  above  compare  with  previous 
meetings? 

S*  effect  of  the  above  on  group  process? 

a.  What  is  his  status  as  it  is  perceived  by  the 
group? 

2,  Social  sensitivity  and  characteristics 

a.  Does  the  group  understand  him,  and  does  he 
understand  the  group?  (This  has  reference  to 
communications  problems.) 

b.  How  sensitive  is  he  to  the  wishes  and  feellncs 

of  the  group?  ® 

c.  How  adaptable  and  flexible  is  he  in  respondlnc 
to  group  needs? 

d.  How  sensitive  is  he  to  individual  needs?  How 
responsive  is  he  to  these  needs? 

e.  How  does  he  reconcile  conflicting  individual 
and  group  needs? 

f.  How  consistent  is  he  in  his  relationship  with 
the  group  members  from  day  to  day? 

g.  How  well  is  he  able  to  maintain  his  objectivity 
particularly  in  regard  to  issues  in  which  he 
has  some  ego  involvement? 

h.  Js  able  to  control  his  emotions  consistently? 

I.  Does  he  show  any  evidences  of  defensiveness? 

J.  How  would  you  characterize  his  leader  role’  Is 
he  assertive,  passive,  information  seeking^  etc.? 

k.  How  interested  and  enthusiastic  is  he  about 
(1)  group  process;  (2)  content? 

J.  Leadership  skills  and  techniques 

a.  Does  he  seduce  the  group  into  accepting  essen- 
tlally  autocratic  decisions  and  procedures? 

b.  How  well  does  he  set  the  stage  for  decision 
making? 
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c . 

d. 

e. 

f . 
S• 


Does  he  state  problems  clearly? 

How  does  he  cope  with  people  when  they  assume 
roles  which  hinder  efficient  group  functionine‘^ 
How  does  he  help  the  group  to  provide  thr 
necessary  functional  roles? 

Does  he  function  as  group  evaluator,  or  does  he 
stimulate  evaluation? 

Does  the  group  seduce  him  into  accepting  some 
decisions  against  his  better  Judgment? 

Personality  observation 

1.  Plexiblllty  (range  of  potential  behaviar) 

a.  Sensitivity  to .״the  needs  of 

י""""״"’‘"״"  Jh"  !־״Jlvldual. 

2.  Individual  reaction  to  the  environment 

a.  Personal,  conscious  or  unconscious  reactions  to 
an  individual,  the  group,  or  task. 

b.  Evidences  of  nervousness,  frustration,  aggres- 
Sion.  etc. 


B. 


C.  Member  roles 

1 » Group  centered  roles 
öroup  conscience 
Process  evaluator 
Supporter 
Harmonlzer 

2.  Task  centered  roles 
Stimulator 
Contributor 

Position  stater,  orlenter 

Integrator 

Summarizer 

Evaluator  (content) 

Generalizer 

3 • Individual  centered  roles 
Ättentlon-seeker 
Monopolist 
Non -participant 
Dlstractor 
Hair-splitter 
Disrupter 
Blocker 
Debunker 
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B.  MEMBER  FUNCTIONS 


b. 


Task  F^inctlons 

r:  Organizes  thinking  of  group 

a.  States,  restates,  or  clarifies  subject  of  discussion. 
Gives  initial  statement  of  problem;  restates  prob- 
lern  in  same  or  similar  manner  to  original  statement: 
attempts  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  previous  state- 
ment(s)  of  problem. 

Summarizes  progress. 

Attempts  to  summarize  progress  group  had  made  in 
its  discussion  up  to  that  point  or  to  define  posi- 

attained  relative  to  the  goal  or  goals 
of  the  discussion. 

Brings  discussion  back  to  main  topic. 

Attempts  to  keep  the  group  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection,  to  bring  it  back  from  excursions  into  side 
issues  or  problems  not  pertinent  to  the  original 
discussion  topic. 

Raises  problem  of  direction  or  goals. 

This  Includes  such  commenjts  as:  "I  don't  see  where 
this  is  going  to  lead  us  .'/׳It  seems  as  though  we  are 
going  in  circles.  ; What  are  we  trying  to  do  here 
anyway?";  etc. 

Asks  for  clarification  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  or  the  position  attained  relative  to  the 
goal  or  goals  of  the  discussion. 

Integrates  ideas  or  suggestions;  pulls  them  together. 
Shows  or  clarifies  relationships  between  or  among 


d. 


f . 
S• 


Gives  opinion. 

States  personal  belief:  "I  think  ״I  believe 

. , etc. 

Gives  Information. 

Cites  example,  story. 

Gives  an  appropriate  Illustration,  story,  or  ex- 
Cit^  Authority. by  the  group. 

Suggests  new  possibilities: 

(1)  Course  of  action. 

(2)  Procedure  for  group  or  method  of  organizing 

group  for  the  task.  ^ 

(3)  New  way  of  handling  difficulty. 

Raises  problem  or  question  for  group  to  act  upon. 


Elaborates 


d, 

e , 


f . 


Requests  clarification  or  further  elaboration, 
a.  Asks  opinion. 

Asks  Information. 

Asks  suggestions. 

Requests  restatement,  redefinition,  or  further  de- 
oation^'^^  presented  in  a previous  particl- 


3. 


b. 

c . 

d. 


L 
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Evaluates  discussion  content. 

a.  Attempts  evaluation  or  constructive  criticism  nf  on« 
or  more  previous  participations.  one 

Participant  may  either  agree  or  disagree  with  whai 

critlolsm  must  bf"״r:־ted״at'^ 
laeas  and  not  at  personalities. 

Suggests  that  further  discussion  of  an  idea  1 «3 

or  that  pravloua  dlacusalon  harblL  Ladlquale  ®י׳ 


Group  Functions 


Acts  as  group  critic. 

b’  comments  upon  group  functioning. 

י“®"" (1 ) ■ 

(2)  come  to  a decision. 

(3)  move  along  at  a faster  pace. 

Increases  group  solidarity. 

a.  Encourages 

another  member  on  hl3  thlnklnK  hla 

eÄnf ־ ”^״to.)  lnd?S  under- 
attemnif  acceptance;  sides  with  another  member* 
attempts  to  draw  out  another  member  bv  praise  or  " 

efforts!  encourages  group  to  renew  its 

b.  Mediates,  harmonizes,  relieves  tension. 

u;  Third  person  attempting  to  bring  agreement 
fllTr,V^  *״°  ®!®fhing  points  of  vitwrshlws 

®“Ä"  *י**®׳  attempts  to 

isolate  pomts  on  which  there  is  a real 

hw  thlsrdiff»S״־^°"  possible  to  show 

^ discussion  of  a point  concerning 

or  pSstpInId  aisagreement  be  dropped* 

״;״״״־.׳ . ־  «‘SLSS?;., 

־ :?  IS:״ “ •״ 

communication. 

Attempts  to  keep  communication  channels  open. 
Acts  as  good  group  member 
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d.  Volunteers  or  agrees  to  assume  a function  such  as  note 
taking,  preparing  a report  on  discussion,  etc. 

Individual  Functions 

8.  Seeks  personal  gain  or  satisfaction 

a.  Seeks  recognition. 

Exaggerates  own  Importance;  brags;  boasts;  pounds 
table  or  makes  other  overt  efforts  to  attract  atten- 
tion;  Interrupts;  acts  overly  positive;  seeks  recog- 
nitlon  of  personal  achievements,  abilities,  past 
accomplishments,  etc. 

b.  Aggressive  actions. 

Verbally  attacks  another  member;  belittles  abilities 
or  accomplishments  of  another;  ridicules;  rejects 
another;  fault  finding;  hostile  Joking  or  laughing; 
criticizing;  sarcasm;  evasion;  refuses  to  reply  when 
addressed;  postpones  compliance  with  suggestion; 
Ignores;  excessive  formality;  aloofness;  coldness. 

c.  Attempts  to  manipulate  others  through  flattery. 

d.  Autocratic  actions. 

Gives  orders;  attempts  to  dictate  course  of  discus- 
Sion;  attempts  to  dictate  functions  performed  by 
members;  attempts  to  make  decisions  for  group  - 
This  is  the  way  we’ll  do  it.",  etc. 

e.  Opposes,  resists,  blocks  progress. 

Disagrees  or  opposes  without  reason;  is  stubborn  or 
resistant;  attempts  to  maintain  or  bring  back  an 
issue  after  group  has  by-passed  it. 

f.  Defends  self. 

Defends  himself  or  his  personal  views  against  attack 
or  what  he  Interprets  as  attack  by  one  or  more 
members  of  group. 

g.  Belittles  self. 

Asks  for  help  or  for  directions;  Indicates  feelings 
of  inferiority  - ״You  can  do  this  better  than  I.", 
Your  Judgment  is  better  than  mine.",  etc.;  belittles 
own  accomplishments;  assumes  Inferior  status;  Indl- 
cates  need  for  support  of  others  - "Doesn't  anyone 
else  agree  with  me?",  etc. 

9.  Diverts  discussion 

In  this  category  fall: 

(1)  participations  which  indicate  a refusal  to  "get 
down  to  business"  or  to  be  serious. 

{2)  wise  cracks. 

(3)  any  participation  not  clearly  applicable  to  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  or  tending  to  side- 
track  the  discussion. 
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HR  3,  THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNITY 


"The  Jewish  Center  and  the  Group  Work  Process" 

(notes  by  Selig  Salkowitz) 


Resource  Person:  Mr,  Harold  P.  Goldberg,  Jewish  Community  Center 


rabbi  should  know  more  about  each  other 
functions  so  that  they  can  better  cooperate  with  each  other. 

Social  work  is  a helping  process.  It  works  on  three  levels: 

1.  Case  work  - with  the  individual 

2 . Group  work 

3•  Community  organization  - with  representatives  of 
groups 

Social  work  process:  


second  focus 
Community  need,  respon- 
slble  group  partlcipatii 
in  process  of  learning, 
modifying  and  creating 
social  values 


first  focus  ^ 

Individual  need  mutually 
satisfactory  Inter-per- 
sonal  relationships; 
social  development; 
growth 


?eale?shJp%rhe?p  !״״?iSSaK'anl  °״" 

Training  of  the  social  group  worker 


SSJIESa •«״־״״ ״ ־•. 
f:  SSSEÄi  :f  fÄg  S'r5E;;tS”־p־;SE. ״ 

5.  Understanding  and  use  »f  to.ls  for  sSeial  Sork 
. Understanding  •f  the  •rganlzatlon  and  principles  of  leadership. 

Greup  «•rkers  are  trained  t.  d.  case  «.rk  within  the  gr.up. 

Q:  What  kln<  •f  greup  werk  il<  yeu  ie? 

werKee  in  a settlement  heuse  an4  fer  the  YMHA."  ^ ^ 

graduation  h^äoeBnזt®'’d^«^t״״י י ^'®^״  ?"P^^vlse.  because  after 
a supervisor  with  other  leadLs  undlr^hlSI^  becomes 
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SUPERVISION: 


Use  of  the  helping  process  to  get  people  to  Increase  their  own 
ability. 

Types  of  supervision 

1.  Individual  supervisory  conference  - based  on  written 

records  submitted  by  the  leader  to  the  supervisor  previouf 
to  the  conference. 


Supervisor  must  understand  the  personal  problems 
of  the  leader  but  must  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
them. 

Conferences  must  be  routine.  Work  must  have  super• 
vision  to  be  effective.  Conferences  about  an  hour 
each  week. 


a. 


b. 


a group  of  leaders  who  are 
Similar  background  and 


Group  supervisory  conferences 
at  the  same  stage  of  learning, 
problems . 


2. 


a.  Supervisor  gives  structure  and  focus  - workers 
would  find  their  own  answers. 

b.  Kind  of  supervision  depends  upon  the  training  of 
the  leaders. 

Non-directive  counseling  has  the  advantage  of  helping  the  group 
leader  think  things  through  for  himself.  If  the  supervisor  tries  to 
point  out  to  the  leader  that  he  does  not  understand  the  problem;  the 
leader  automatically  goes  on  the  defensive. 

The  supervisor  must  keep  records  of  what  goes  on  during  confer- 
ences.  Nowadays  supervisors  don’t  have  enough  time  to  do  It  adequately; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  present  weaknesses  in  the  supervisor  program. 

Supervisory  work  in  the  religious  education  field  is  more  on  the 
idea  of  a staff  meeting  than  a conference.  The  supervisor  tells  what 
he  feels  is  right  and  wrong,  and  what  he  wants  done  by  the  teachers. 
Records  kept  in  this  area  are  different  than  those  in  the  group  work 
field. 


Rabbi  Katz:  "Bill  Seaman  can  tell  us  something  about  the  supervisory 

work  done  at  the  program  at  Bellevue  for  pastoral  training. 

Bill  Seaman:  "There  are  three  groups  of  six  members  each.  There  was 

one  trained  supervisor  for  each  group.  We  met  as  a group 
in  the  mornings  and  had  dally  individual  counseling 
situations . " 

Rabbi  Katz;  "This  is  the  closest  we  have  come  in  the  rabbinate  to  the 
supervision  of  the  social  group  work  field." 

Mr.  Goldberg:  "There  are  two  emphases  in  group  work  supervision  - (1) 

education,  (2)  administration.  Both  have  their  place  in 
the  supervisory  conference." 
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HR  3,  THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNITY 


"The  Jewish  Center  and  the  Group  Work  Process" 

(notes  by  Selig  Salkowitz) 


Resource  Person:  Mr.  Harold  P.  Goldberg,  Jewish  Community  Center 


The  group  worker  and  the  rabbi  should  know  more  about  each  other 
functions  so  that  they  can  better  cooperate  with  each  other. 

Social  work  is  a helping  process.  It  works  on  three  levels: 

1 . Case  work ־ ־  with  the  individual 

2 . Group  work 

3.  Community  organization  - with  representatives  of 
groups 

Social  work  process:  ^ 


second  focus 
Community  need,  respon- 
slble  group  partlcipati( 
in  process  of  learning, 
modifying  and  creating 
social  values 


first  focus  < 

Individual  need  mutually 
satisfactory  Inter-per- 
sonal  relationships; 
social  development; 
growth 


Role  of  the  social  group  worker  is  to  enable  the  group  through  its  own 
leadership  to  help  individuals  and  meet  its  own  goals. 

Training  of  the  social  group  worker 

1.  Understanding  •f  himself  - his  •wn  motivations  and  reactions. 

2.  Understanding  •f  other  individuals. 

3•  Understanding  of  group  and  intergroup  dynamics. 

4.  Understanding  of  community  and  Intergroup  processes  within  it. 

5.  Understanding  and  use  of  tools  for  social  work. 

6.  Understanding  of  the  organization  and  principles  of  leadership. 

Group  workers  are  trained  to  do  case  work  within  the  group. 

Q:  What  kind  of  group  work  did  you  do? 

A:  "Any  group  work  organization  that  has  a professionally  trained 
supervisor  can  be  used  as  a place  for  the  student  to  practice.  I 
worked  in  a settlement  house  and  for  the  YMHA." 

The  group  worker  must  learn  how  to  supervise,  because  after 
graduation  he  doesn't  do  actual  group  work  any  more;  but  he  becomes 
a supervisor  with  other  leaders  under  him. 
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SUPERVISION; 

Use  of  the  helping  process  to  get  people  to  increase  their  own 
ability. 

Types  of  supervision 

1,  Individual  supervisory  conference  ־ based  on  written 
records  submitted  by  the  leader  to  the  supervisor  previour 
to  the  conference. 

a.  Supervisor  must  understand  the  personal  problems 
of  the  leader  but  must  not  attempt  to  deal  with 

them.  ^ , 

b.  Conferences  must  be  routine.  Work  must  have  super־ 
vision  to  be  effective.  Conferences  about  an  hour 

each  week. 

2.  Group  supervisory  conferences  - a group  of  leaders 

at  the  same  stage  of  learning.  Similar  background  and 

problems . 

a.  Supervisor  gives  structure  and  focus  - workers 
would  find  their  own  answers. 

b.  Kind  of  supervision  depends  upon  the  training  of 
the  leaders. 

Non-directive  counseling  has  the  advantage  of  helping  the  group 
leader  think  things  through  for  himself.  If  the  supervisor  tries  to 
point  out  to  the  leader  that  he  does  not  understand  the  problem;  the 
leader  automatically  goes  on  the  defensive. 

The  supervisor  must  keep  records  of  what  goes  on  during  confer- 
ences.  Nowadays  supervisors  don’t  have  enough  time  to  do  it  adequately; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  present  weaknesses  in  the  supervisor  program. 

Supervisory  work  in  the  religious  education  field  is  more  on  the 
idea  of  a staff  meeting  than  a conference.  The  supervisor  tells  what 
he  feels  is  right  and  wrong,  and  what  he  wants  done  by  the  teachers. 
Records  kept  in  this  area  are  different  than  those  in  the  group  work 
field. 

Rabbi  Katz;  "Bill  Seaman  can  tell  us  something  about  the  supervisory 

work  done  at  the  program  at  Bellevue  for  pastoral  training. 


Bill  Seaman;  "There  are  three  groups  of  six  members  each.  There  was 

one  trained  supervisor  for  each  group.  We  met  as  a group 
in  the  mornings  and  had  daily  Individual  counseling 
situations . " 

Rabbi  Katz;  "This  is  the  closest  we  have  come  in  the  rabbinate  to  the 
supervision  of  the  social  group  work  field." 


"There  are  two  emphases  in  group  work  supervision  - (1) 
education,  (2)  administration.  Both  have  their  place  in 
the  supervisory  conference." 


Mr.  Goldberg; 
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The  second  hour  was  spent  on  the  case  approach  to  the  group  •vjorlc 
process.  A report  of  a group  worker  was  read;  and  it  evoked  the  follow 
ing  comments  and  discussion. 

We  are  limited  in  our  work  by  the  amount  we  know  of  the  Indl- 
viduals  in  the  group. 

Rabbi  Katz:  "What  is  the  role  of  the  leader’s  (rabbi’s)  convictions?" 

Mr.  Goldberg:  ״In  the  case  discussed  the  leader  had  very  definite  con- 

vlctions,  although  they  did  not  show  in  the  report;  even 
though  she  had  her  convictions  she  didn’t  have  the 
answers  for  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  rabbi  and  the  group  worker  differ  in  functions  becauf 
the  agencies  with  which  they  are  connected  differ.  The 
congregations  have  common  functions  for  the  rabbi;  even 
though  specific  functions  may  differ  from  congregation  tc 
congregation.  The  position  of  the  group  leader  is  81m- 
ilar.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  an  organization.  If  he 
doesn’t  agree  with  its  function  and  policy,  it  is  his 
place  to  leave. 

The  rabbi’s  answers  of  facts  many  times  do  not  answer  the 
questions  of  congregants  which  involve  an  emotional  ele- 
ment.  In  order  to  be  effective  the  rabbi  must  rid  the 
people  of  the  emotional  Involvement  they  have  in  the 
matter. 

The  big  problem  of  introducing  Jewish  content  into  a 
group  is  to  have  the  Jewish  content  make  sense  to  them. 

It  involves  knowledge  of  the  community  and  knowledge  of 
being  Jewish.  The  content  must  be  related  to  the  point 
at  which  the  group  is;  or  else  it  is  meaningless.  It  is 
talking  with  people,  not  at  people." 

Student:  "When  the  rabbi  calls  a group  into  being  he  becomes  the  leader, 
and  he  has  to  make  the  program;  this  is  not  good  for  the  group 
situation. " 

Mr.  Goldberg;  "This  is  a problem  in  group  formation.  The  group  should 

be  started  on  the  basis  of  a common  interest  with  a group 
that  is  friendly.  The  rabbi  should  suggest  to  the  one 
who  appears  to  be  the  leader  the  possibility  of  starting 
a group  and  let  him  take  the  initiative. 

In  order  to  overcome  any  difficulty,  tell  members  of  the 
board  of  your  ideas,  and  get  their  approval  and  backing 
for  the  project. 

The  rabbi  has  to  be  more  careful  in  applying  things  than 
the  group  worker,  since  he  must  work  within  the  framework 
of  the  congregation. 

The  synagogue  has  an  advantage  in  doing  group  work,  since 
it  can  draw  in  outsiders  while  the  Jewish  community  cente. 
can  work  only  with  the  people  who  belong  to  the  center." 
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A THEORY  OF  GROUP  DYNAMICS  by  Ross  Snyder 

(Source:  Religious  Education,  Jan-Peb  1951) 

A GROUP  IS  an  Interdependent  field  of  power. 

Therefore  there  oan  he  no  group  until  the  a• 

of  each  member  - and  his  intentions  - have  ^®!"  ®״®^®?®l  ®"h^°every  ׳ 
communicated  by  him:  understood  and  appropriated  willingly  by 
o“memblr  of  the’groupi  and  finally  interwoven  into  a group  climate, 

group  viewpoint,  and  group  goal. 

This  process  seems  to  happen  best  when  all  see  that  ®^®^^°״® 
is  within  the^sarae  fate  (situation);  and  that  none  will  be  saved  apart 
from  the  sSvatLn  of  all  the  others.  From  this  point  on,  common 
experiences  and  risks  of  destiny  - interpreted  and  celebrated  - form  a 
totality  within  which  members  are  bound  together. 

This  power  field  sustains  each  member  anddrlves 
energies  in  the  outside  world.  The  group  which  emphasizes  the  latter 
becomes  a task-centered  or  instrumental  group.  Those 
the  function  of  sustaining  and  growing  the  members  ״^Sht  be  called 
nerson-centered  groups.  There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  people  today 
have  a great  hunger  for  membership  in  a group  which  they  can  trust,  and 
which  trusts  them  (is  regardful  of  them  personally;  rather  than  what 
-they  oan  do  for  a Uuse).  And  that  our  get  ting- things -done 
would-  get  more  done  if  they  Incorporated  the  climate 

the  person-centered  group.  Likewise  there  seems  ^^eason  to  bel^ve  that 
the  ^sustaining  and  developing  members״  group  may  move  into  ill-health 
unless  it  recurrently  tests  Itself  against  the  brute  reality  of  th 
external  world,  or  "graduates"  its  members  into  instrumental  groups. 

A field  of  power  is  not  Just  a vague  "hole."  Membership 
functions  and  sub-systems  exist. 

Membership  Functions 

Establishing  membership  functions  is  an  Important  early  task  in 
successful  group  life,  (in  doing  this,  we  proceed  both  by  ®נ^P®^:ו®•ג^®® 
and  by  discussion.)  To  begin  by  first  defining  the  functions  of  a 
often  results  in  being  trapped  by  existing  practice  and  expectation  that 
the  leader  "is  it."  Members  either  compete  for  leadership,  or  evade 
equal  responsibility  for  the  fortunes  of  the  group. 

In  general,  the  functions  expected  of  each  member  of  a group 
Include  (1)  responsible  giving  of  energy,  and  (2)  a conscience  (or  Self 
image)  in  which  the  disciplines  characteristic  of  the  group's  life 
freely  operate. 

The  membership  function  of  "responsible  giving  of  energy"  is 
somewhat  obviouB  - even  If  often  evaded  in  typical  organizations.  The 
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Interdependence  necessary  for  groupness  is  unavoidably  weak  when  this 
is  not  occurring.  People  commence  to  feel  that  they  can  do  Just  as 
well  (or  even  better)  without  all  the  members,  and  the  groupness  falls 
apart.  Further  a hope  and  Important  Justification  for  a group  approach 
is  the  possible  increased  productivity  of  a group  as  compared  with  that 
of  an  equal  number  of  Isolated  individuals.  For  this  increased  produc- 
tlvity  to  happen,  all  the  idea  power,  planning  power,  emotional  power, 
understanding  people"  power  of  each  member  must  be  available,  else  we 
lose  rather  than  gain  in  working  together.  This  giving  of  energy  by 
each  member  cannot  be  forced,  but  comes  from  the  "me-ness"  of  the 
group  and  its  goals,  the  reality  level  of  its  operations,  and  whether 
the  guiding  picture  each  member  has  of  himself  is  compatible  with  such 
action. 

Power  from  all  may  cause  conflict.  Conflict  is  probably 
inevitable  if  members  are  to  speak  from  their  own  Integrity,  differing 
ways  of  seeing  things,  and  different  experiences.  And  conflict  is 
probably  desirable  in  terms  of  the  final  voltage  and  idea  validity  of 
the  group  - provided  the  group  has  developed  acceptable  ways  of  carrying 
on  conflict.  Conflict  need  not  be  of  the  "destructive  of  the  personal" 
kind. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  function  expected  of  all  members  ■־ 
the  free  operation  within  the  member  of  the  disciplines  characteristic 
of  the  group’s  life.  These  are  always  specific  to  the  particular  group. 
But  speaking  somewhat  normatlvely  from  within  a particular  viewpoint, 
these  disciplines  would  include  - 

a)  Communication 

b)  ״Centering  down"  to  one’s  own  integrity 

c)  Methods  of  changing  one’s  self,  together  with  ways 
of  discovering  discrepancies  between  actual  behavior 
in  situations  and  what  we  really  want  to  be. 

Two-Act  Communication 


Communication  is  always  a two-fold  operation  in  a group  sltua- 
tlon.  Each  member  expresses  his  ideas  and  feelings  in  such  a way  that 
they  can  be  understood  and  appropriated  by  the  other  members'!  frHTs 
means  with  clarity, power,  ana  in  such  non-threatening  manner  that  other 
members  will  not  automatically  become  defensive,  and  therefore  unable 
to  understand.)  The  second  communication  function  expected  of  each 
member  is  that  he  store  in  his  mind-emotions,  the  ideas,  feelings, 
goals  of  every  other  member.  This  means  that  he  must  go  to  considerable 
effort  to  understand  other  members’  remarks  and  actions,  and  the  feel- 
Ings  underneath  those  remarks  and  actions.  Each  member  must  actively 
set  out  to  do  this  - but  without  probing. 

this  two-function  way,  communication  also  involves 
the  Interweaving  within  our  own  minds  (and  as  a group)  of  the  various 
ideas  and  feelings  into  a common  viewpoint  and  goal. 
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(Source;  Religious  Educatlonj  Jan-Peb  1951) 


A GROUP  IS  an  Interdependent  field  of  power. 

Therefore  there  can  be  no  group  until  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  each  member  ־ and  his  intentions  ־ have  been  awakened  and  clarified; 
communicated  by  him;  understood  and  appropriated  willingly  by  every 
other  member  of  the  group;  and  finally  Interwoven  into  a group  climate, 
,group  viewpoint,  and  group  goal. 

This  process  seems  to  happen  best  when  all  see  that  everyone 
is  within  the  same  fate  (situation);  and  that  none  will  be  saved  apart 
from  the  salvation  of  all  the  others.  From  this  point  on,  common 
experiences  and  risks  of  destiny  - Interpreted  and  celebrated  - form  a 
totality  within  which  members  are  bound  together. 

This  power  field  sustains  each  member  anddrives  into  the 
energies  in  the  outside  world.  The  group  which  emphasizes  the  latter 
becomes  a task-centered  or  Instrumental  group.  Those  which  emphasize 
the  function  of  sustaining  and  growing  the  members  might  be  called 
person-centered  groups.  There  is  increasing  evidence  that  people  today 
have  a great  hunger  for  membership  in  a group  which  they  can  trust,  and 
which  trusts  them  (is  regardful  of  them  personally:  rather  than  what 
-they  can  do  for  a cause).  And  that  our י י getting-things-done"  groups 
would  get  more  done  if  they  incorporated  the  climate  and  activities  of 
the  person-centered  group.  Likewise  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
the  sustaining  and  developing  members"  group  may  move  into  ill-health 
unless  it  recurrently  tests  Itself  against  the  brute  reality  of  the 
external  world,  or  "graduates"  its  members  into  instrumental  groups. 

A field  of  power  is  not  Just  a vague  "hole."  Membership 
functions  and  sub-systems  exist. 

Membership  Functions 


Establishing  membership  functions  is  an  Important  early  task  in 
successful  group  life,  (in  doing  this,  we  proceed  both  by  experience 
and  by  discussion.)  To  begin  by  first  defining  the  functions  of  a leader 
often  results  in  being  trapped  by  existing  practice  and  expectation  that 
the  leader  'is  it."  Members  either  compete  for  leadership,  or  evade 
equal  responsibility  for  the  fortunes  of  tne  group. 

In  general,  the  functions  expected  of  each  member  of  a group 
Include  (1)  responsible  giving  of  energy,  and  (2)  a conscience  (or  Self 
image)  in  which  the  disciplines  characteristic  of  the  group's  life 
freely  operate. 

The  membership  function  of  "responsible  giving  of  energy"  is 
somewhat  obvious  - even  If  often  evaded  in  typical  organizations.  The 
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Interdependence  necessary  for  groupness  is  unavoidably  weak  when  this 
is  not  occurring.  People  commence  to  feel  that  they  can  do  Just  as 
well  (or  even  better)  without  all  the  members,  and  the  groupness  falls 
apart.  Further  a hope  and  Important  Justification  for  a group  approach 
is  the  possible  increased  productivity  of  a group  as  compared  with  that 
of  an  equal  number  of  Isolated  individuals.  For  this  Increased  produc- 
tlvity  to  happen,  all  the  idea  power,  planning  power,  emotional  power, 
"understanding  people"  power  of  each  member  must  be  available,  else  we 
lose  rather  than  gain  in  working  together.  This  giving  of  energy  by 
each  member  cannot  be  forced,  but  comes  from  the  "me-ness"  of  the 
group  and  its  goals,  the  reality  level  of  its  operations,  and  whether 
the  guiding  picture  each  member  has  of  himself  is  compatible  with  such 
action. 


Power  from  all  may  cause  conflict.  Conflict  is  probably 
inevitable  if  members  are  to  speak  from  their  own  Integrity,  differing 
ways  of  seeing  things,  and  different  experiences.  And  conflict  is 
probably  desirable  in  terms  of  the  final  voltage  and  idea  validity  of 
the  group  - provided  the  group  has  developed  acceptable  ways  of  carrying 
on  conflict.  Conflict  need  not  be  of  the  "destructive  of  the  personal" 
kind. 


This  brings  us  to  the  next  function  expected  of  all  members  - 
the  free  operation  within  the  member  of  the  disciplines  characteristic 
of  the  group’s  life.  These  are  always  specific  to  the  particular  group. 
But  speaking  somewhat  normatlvely  from  within  a particular  viewpoint, 
these  disciplines  would  include  - 

a)  Communication 

b)  "Centering  down"  to  one’s  own  integrity 

c)  Methods  of  changing  one’s  self,  together  with  ways 
of  discovering  discrepancies  between  actual  behavior 
in  situations  and  what  we  really  want  to  be. 

Two-Act  Communication 


Communication  is  always  a two-fold  operation  in  a group  situa- 
tlon.  Each  member  expresses  his  ideas  and  feelings  in  such  a way  that 
they  can  be  understood  and  appropriated  by  the  other  members"!  (This 
means  with  clarity,  power,  and  in  such  non-threatening  manner  that  other 
members  will  not  automatically  become  defensive,  and  therefore  unable 
to  understand.)  The  second  communication  function  expected  of  each 
member  is  that  he  store  in  his  mind -emotions,  the  ideas,  feelings, 
goals  of  every  other  member.  This  means  that  he  must  go  to  considerable 
effort  to  understand  other  members’  remarks  and  actions,  and  the  feel- 
Ings  underneath  those  remarks  and  actions . Each  member  must  actively 
set  out  to  do  this  - but  without  probing. 

Defined  in  this  two-function  way,  communication  also  involves 
the  interweaving  within  our  own  minds  (and  as  a group)  of  the  various 
ideas  and  feelings  into  a common  viewpoint  and  goal. 
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Centerlng  To  Integrity 


"Centering  down"  to  one's  own  integrity  (borrowing  a concept 
from  the  Quakers)  Is  an  indispensable  habit  for  each  member.  Otherwise 
we  get  a "mob"  rather  than  a group,  a crowd-centered  life  instead  of  a 
personal  one.  Members  become  dependent.  Immature;  frightened  and  help- 
less  when  on  their  own;  "marketing  personalities"  going  along  with 
prevailing  opinion.  A great  danger  of  all  group  approaches  to  life  is 
that  we  may  pulverize  the  individuality,  distinctiveness  and  inner 
Integrity  necessary  for  continuing  productivity  and  personality  health. 
Methods  of  "building  group  spirit"  (singing  songs,  playing  games, 
Rotarian  groupness")  may  - if  overused  - contribute  to  the  loss  of  this 
necessary  function  of  "centering  down  to  one's  own  integrity"  on  the 
part  of  each  member.  Religious  meditation  and  retreats  may  cultivate 
it  - and  should  have  more  trial, 

A Discipline  of  Change 


The  third  suggested  discipline  also  assists  the  recovery  of 
integrity.  For  it  is  only  by  possessing  methods  of  seeing  ourselves  as 
we  really  function  in  human  relations  that  we  are  in  a position  to  move 
toward  some  integrity  between  what  we  actually  are  and  the  verbal 
theories  we  propose  for  ourselves.  We  need  to  see  and  "feel"  ourselves 
as  we  really  function. 

But  the  major  point  of  the  discipline  of  being  willing  to  change 
is  a freedom  to  concentrate  on  one's  own  changing.  Normally  most  of  us 
excessively  busy  blaming  others  for  what  happens,  proceeding  to  push 
them  toward  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  now  we  know  that  such  "other 
changing  preoccupations"  are  ineffective  both  for  their  change  and  our 
own.  Changes  begin  to  happen  when  each  member  of  the  group  says  in 
effect  let  others  change  themselves,  I need  not  waste  ray  energies  in 
criticizing  them  or  in  trying  to  make  them  over." 

Having  defined  these  membership  functions,  each  member  can  say 
to  himself  This  is  how  I function  here . This  18  my  role  and  status  in 
this  group  - to  live  responsibly  toward  the  group  (giving  energy),  to 
communicate,  to  center  down  to  my  personal  integrity,  to  be  willing  to 
change  as  desirable."  A leader  therefore  18  anyone  who  performs  these 
functions  well,  personalizes  them  for  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  best 
enables  others  to  function.  And  whenever  he  does  these  things,  he  is 
temporarily  the  psychological  leader;  no  matter  who  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed.  If  in  a democracy  we  establish  certain  offices  and  for  a time 
designate  certain  people  for  these  offices,  we  still  know  that  this 
picture  of  leadership  is  the  one  we  like  best. 

Climate  and  Basic  Imagery 


In  this  treatment  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  a group  we 
have  suggested  so  far  that  a group  is  (A)  a field  of  power  (B)  which  is 
articulated,  providing  functional  role  and  structure  for  each  member. 
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(We  have  not  said  that  each  member  must  be  on  a committee'.) 

Two  other  dimensions  of  the  dynamics  of  a group  should  be  men- 
tloned  (C)  Group  Climate  (or  prevällng  feeling  tone)  and  (D)  Basic 
Imagery  which  defines  the  group.  Anthropologists  are  increasingly  flna 
Ing  these  two  concepts  as  valuable  tools  in  understanding  any  culture. 
Prevailing  feeling  tone  (ethos)  and  guiding  imagery  are  fundamental  in 
holding  together  a culture  - an  individual's  personal  life.  In  some 
groups  the  prevailing  feeling  tone  (group  climate)  is  attack-defense, 
blaming-re Jectlon,  status  competition,  the  clever  ones  - the  donkeys. 

We  all  seem  to  function  better  in  a climate  which  might  be  called  ''per- 
sonal . And  for  the  guiding  image  of  our  group  life  we  are  turning 
toward  a picture  which  might  be  labeled  "the  self-propelling,  self- 
organizing  group"  - in  brief  the  group  that  has  become  "a  person." 

We  might  add  here  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  at  these  two  points 
- personal  climate  and  basic  imagery  - that  the  desirable  leader  makes 
his  greatest  contribution  to  group  life. 

II 


Partly  within,  and  partly  interacting  with  this  theory  of  the 
structure -dynamics  of  the  group  is  a theory  of  the  structure-dynamics 
of  the  person.  This  theory  has  both  psychological  and  ethical  compo- 
nents . These  can  but  be  illustrated.  Let  us  look  at  two  concepts  from 
psychology  which  makes  a striking  difference  in  our  group  behavior  if 
we  take  them  seriously. 


Internal  Frame  of  Perception 


Any  individual's  feelings  and  actions  "make  sense"  within  that 
person's  own  Internal  "frame  of  perception  and  devotion."  Actions  and 
feelings  can  be  understood  only  by  understanding  that  person's  internal 
frame  of  seeing  things  and  feeling  toward  things  - not  by  imposing  upon 
them  any  observer's  spectacles  and  values.  For  perception  is  the  gate- 
way  to  learnlngj  the  only  data  our  "body"  has  by  which  to  determine  its 
needed  action.  Therefore  to  attempt  to  destroy  a person's  perceptions 
of  a situation  or  force  him  to  deny  or  repress  the  way  he  thinks  and 
feels  about  it  - is  to  threaten  him  fundamentally;  and  if  successful, 
tends  to  destroy  his  confident  ability  to  run  his  life. 

The  Concept  of  Self 


4.1.  o internal  frames  of  reference,  the  central  and  dynamic  is 

the  Self-concept.  The  Self-concept  is  our  '^picture"  of  who  we  are,  what 
role^^and  destiny  we  have,  the  things  distinctive  and  valued  about  us. 

The  picture  Includes  our  feeling  about  it.  When  this  self-concept  is 
impaired  or  threatened  by  others'  actions,  we  go  into  a high  state  of 
resistance.  We  throw  up  a wall  between  ourselves  and  others,  do  not 
hear  them,  become  full  of  anxiety  - and  often  attack  with  hostility. 

TO  purify  ourselves  from  the  many  ways  we  impair  others'  Self-concept  is 
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one  of  the  important  events  in  learning  group  dynamics;  to  examine 
threats  to  the  Self-concept  an  Important  research  in  the  field. 

We  are  beginning  to  have  enough  data  and  thinking  from  the  field 
of  psychotherapy  and  ethical  religion  that  we  can  now  make  a beginning 
attempt  at  a normative  picture  of  the  wholesome  and  productive  concept 
of  Self. 


"This  is  what  I am  as  a member  of  this  group,  and  this  is  the 
real  Self  (not  identical  with  the  actual  expressed  Self)  of  the  other 
members.  This  is  the  way  to  live  as  a person  and  to  treat  other  people 
as  persons.  As  - 

A center  of  honest  feelings  and  perceptions;  an  integrity 
which  chooses  and  creates. 

A communal  existence  - created  by  interiorizing  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  experiences  of  others;  not  impenetrable  but 
capable  of  being  loved  and  loving  others;  Interweaving  my 
good  with  theirs. 

A consciousness  partly  transcending  what  I already  am;  in 
charge  of  my  own  changing  and  able  to  allow  change  when 
related  to  that  which  I freely  trust. 

I am  none  of  this  perfectly  (nor  is  anybody  else);  but  it  moves 
within  all  of  us,  and  when  v/e  are  not  captive  to  anxiety,  we  let  it 
function. " 


III 


How  does  one  learn  such  group  living?  How  acquire  such  personal 
life  that  this  kind  of  group  results  when  you  participate  in  it?  How 
acquire  these  membership  functions  and  the  insights  which  undergird  them? 
In  a way  it  was  to  answer  such  questions  that  the  group  dynamics  movement 
began. 


Clearly  basic  ideas  are  Important.  But  if  I understand  Kurt 
Lewin’s  central  thesis,  it  was  that  we  learn  this  only  by  participating 
in  a new  quality  of  group  life  ־ in  a group  where  there  is  present  a 
"redeeming  minority"  whose  consistent  behavior  and  climate  reveals  this 
life  to  us  personally,  and  where  we  are  free  to  find  ourselves  experl- 
mentally  at  the  same  time  others  are  doing  so.  There  must  be  present 
people  who  are  skilled  in  helping  us  set  up  the  most  rewarding  learning 
experiences,  and  ways  of  studying  ourselves  in  the  process  (action 
research  in  change). 

Psychotherapy  also  has  helped  us  understand  that  effective  change 
does  not  begin  with  acquiring  new  intellectual  tools,  but  rather  with 
the  experiential.  And  so  the  group  dynamics  theory  of  learning  group 
dynamics  is  reinforced  in  its  practice  of  beginning  with  this  group 
situation  as  described  above  - where  each  member  is  free  to  be  himself, 
rather  than  trying  to  live  up  to  the  "rules  of  group  dynamics."  The 
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member  gradually  unpacks  the  suitcase  of  his  emotions  and  mind  - the 
"ghost  agenda"  of  hurts,  frustrations,  fears  he  has  acquired  from  other 
relationships  with  parents,  teachers,  peers.  He  begins  to  see  himself 
as  he  operates,  and  to  see  what  happens  when  he  is  understood  rather 
than  ignored.  He  begins  to  test  out  better  ways  of  carrying  on  conflict 
and  of  expressing  himself.  He  loses  the  need  to  be  defensive,  passive, 
unwise.  And  then  he  is  able  to  positively  appropriate  the  insights  and 
methods . 

IV 


The  differereeg  between  group  dynamics  at  various  centers  revolver 
around  the  basic  difference  in  orientation  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  At  some  centers,  the  major  concern  is  in  the  instrumental 
group  - how  to  bring  about  the  greatest  productivity.  At  its  worst, 
training  then  becomes  a learning  of  devices  and  means  of  externally ! 
manipulating  people.  At  its  best,  its  vision  is  collective  genius.  At 
other  centers  the  major  focus  is  upon  the  person-centered  group.  As 
indicated  earlier,  neither  emphasis  would  rule  out  the  other.  But  one 
does  have  to  choose  where  he  stands. 

To  me,  the  person-centered  orientation  seems  more  fruitful  - 
possibly  because  therapy  and  religion  may  make  a greater  contribution. 

It  realizes  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  discovering  ourselves  and  that 
in  which  we  put  our  trust.  It  allows  us  to  be  experimenting  in  growing 
a new  culture  - even  if  we  begin  in  miniature.  And  the  discipline  of 
religious  meditation  is  an  Important  part  of  group  life 
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The  Church’s 
Responsibility 


THESE  FINDINGS  ARE  FOR  YOUR  USE 


Where  to  Use  Thom  . . . 

These  findings  arc  prepared  for  study  and  discussion,  as  guidance 
for  social  action,  and  as  stimuli  to  improve  efforts  for  children  and/or 
youth.  They  are  intended  for  use  in  the  local  church,  in  local,  state,  or 
national  councils  of  churches  and  church  women,  and  in  denominational 
area,  regional,  or  national  groups  as  they  study  and  accept  their  full 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  total  welfare  of  all  children.  They  provide 
basic  materials  for  sermons,  programs  of  midweek  meetings,  men’s 
groups,  women’s  groups,  leadership  courses,  adult  church  school  classes, 
and  individual  study,  and  supplement  study  units  and  elective  courses. 

The  Recommendations  are  not  the  pronouncements  of  the  Protes- 
tant  church  bodies.  They  are  the  result  of  group  thinking  of  individuals 
with  particular  concerns  and  interests  in  the  church’s  program  for 
children.  Use  them  to  arrive  at  your  own  conclusions. 

Why  Use  Them  . . . 

In  considering  the  needs  of  children  and/or  youth  any  church  body 
must  look  far  beyond  the  boys  and  girls  within  its  own  constituency. 
Jesus  emphasized  the  work  of  the  individual  child  regardless  of  circum- 
stances  or  conditions.  He  laid  upon  his  followers  the  burden  of  that 
concern.  He  was  also  interested  in  the  total  person  and  delegated  his 
followers  to  care  for  the  hungry,  the  orphaned,  the  sick,  as  well  as  to 
teach  and  to  baptize.  These  findings  are  to  guide  church  leaders  as  they 
plan  and  work  to  as.sure  opportunity  for  the  full  spiritual,  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  development  of  every  child. 

How  to  Use  Them  . . . 

Discuss  the  Rccohimendations  in  your  local  and  community  church  group. 

Study  the  three  thought-provoking  addresses. 

Secure  supplementary  materials  from  denominational  and  interdenominational 
sources. 

Meet  with  members  of  other  churches  to  discuss  and  attack  common  problems. 
The  total  task  of  meeting  the  needs  of  all  children  is  too  great  for  any  one  church 
to  meet  alone. 

Meet  with  representatives  of  various  community  agencies  to  share  informa- 
tion  and  thinking,  to  formulate  opinion,  to  plan  cooperative  action,  and  to  recog- 
nize,  support,  and  sometimes  guide  their  work  with  the  school,  child  care  institu- 
tions,  welfare,  foster  home  placement,  and  health  services. 

Discuss  and  support  with  other  groups,  desirable  legislative  measures,  ade- 
quate  housing,  and  improvement  of  economic  conditions. 

Plan  together  to  provide  spiritual  nurture  for  children  in  institutions,  home- 
bound  children,  and  the  unreached  in  the  community. 

Ask  these  four  questions — 

1.  What  arc  problems  in  my  community  which  affect  the  spiritual, 
mental,  and  emotional  development  of  children? 

2.  What  is  being  done  to  solve  these  problems? 

3.  What  must  the  church  do  to  help? 

4.  In  the  light  of  our  responsibility,  what  is  our  procedure? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  provide  the  basis  for  a re-study 
of  program,  a re-direction  of  effort,  and  an  increase  of  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  each  church  group  to  assure  for  “every  child  the  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  and  spiritual  development  es.sential  to  individual  happiness 
and  to  responsible  citizenship.’’ 


THE  NATION'S  CHILDREN 
The  Church's  Responsibility 


I Findings  of  the 

Protestant  Conference  On  Child  Welfare 

Held  at  Columbus,  Ohio 
October  18,  19,  1949 


THIS  MATERIAL  IS  VALUABLE  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
LOCAL  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS 
ACROSS  THE  NATION  AS  THE  BASIS  FOR  STUDY. 
DISCUSSION.  AND  PROGRAMS  OF  ACTION 


Sponsoring  Agencies 

Home  Missions  Council  of  North  America 
United  Council  of  Church  Women 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 

International  Council  of  Religious  Education 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  is  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the 
Home  Missions  Council  of  North  America,  the  International  Council  of’  Re- 
ligious  Education,  and  the  United  Council  of  Church  W^omen  with  administra- 
tive  responsibility  assigned  to  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
This  Committee  sponsored  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  held 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  18-19,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of 

a.  Considering  the  church’s  role  in  child  welfare. 

b.  Sharing  personal  insights  and  agency  concerns  on  basic  issues  of 
child  welfare. 

c.  Working  out  a basis  of  Protestant  participation  in  child  welfare 
denominationally,  intcrdenominationally,  nationally,  and  locally. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  persons  recommended  by  denominations  or  by 
councils  of  churches  and  church  women.  Preliminary  preparation  included 
interdenominational  research  summarized  in  an  issue  of  Information  Service* 
a summary  of  pending  legislative  measures  and  a statement  of  “Basic  Facts 
About  Children,”  the  latter  being  prepared  by  Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference  thinking  was  oriented  in  the 
inclusive  structure,  given  a factual  base,  and  pointed  to  further  efforts  by 
the  three  papers  included  in  these  findings.  Conference  participants  spent 
several  hours  in  six  work  groups,  each  dealing  with  one  of  the  following: 
Health— Seward  Hiltner,  leader;  Economic  Conditions — Arthur  S,  Flemming, 
leader;  Community— Charles  Johnson,  leader;  Education— Paul  M.  Limbert’ 
leader;  Family  Living — Ralph  Bridgman,  leader;  Institutional  and  Foster 
Care■  William  I.  Lacy,  leader.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  conference  the 
entire  field  of  the  welfare  of  children  was  considered  rather  than  the  more 
limited  area  some  times  thought  of  as  child  welfare. 

More  than  200  leaders  from  22  denominations,  and  representing  76  cities 
and^  towns  from  25  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  met  in  three  discussion 
sessions.  One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the  meeting  was  the  inter- 
change  of  ideas  between  these  social  workers,  religious  educators,  laymen  and 
women  and  other  denominational  and  interdenominational  personnel.  Except 
where  a minority  vote  is  mentioned,  the  recommendations  from  the  work 
groups  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  plenary  bodv  at  the  closing 
session. 

An  outcome  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  program  resulting  from  and 
related  to  its  purposes.  This  has  to  do  with: 

Pj’otestant  participation  m the  Alidcentury  \\  hite  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

b.  The  church’s  own  program  of  child  welfare  including  church  in- 
stitutions  and  other  direct  services. 

c.  The  church  in  relationship  to  other  community  agencies. 

The  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsihility  for  implementing  certain  areas  of  this  ongoing  program.  But  it 
is  the  task  of  every  Protestant  to  assume  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
church  s concern  and  program  of  child  welfare  including  relationships  to  other 
agencies  with  similar  concerns.  These  findings  are  dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

* Sept.  17,  1949 — Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
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Beginnings  of 

A GRAND  STRATEGY  FOR  CHiLDREN 

An  Address  by  Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 

Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Once  in  each  decade  of  the  Twen- 
tieth  Century  there  has  been  held  in 
\V  ashington,  on  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a White  House 
Conference  on  Children.  The  first,  in 
1909,  was  on  Care  of  Dependent  Chil- 
dren;  the  second  in  1919,  on  Child 
Welfare  Standards;  the  third,  in  1930, 

on  Child  Health  and  Protection;  the  fourth,  in  1940,  on  Children  in  a Denioc- 
racy.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a call  for  a fifth  or 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth.  Plans  for  ’this 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  the  week  beginning  December  3,  19  )0  have 
been  in  the  making  for  about  two  years.  They  are  being  crystallized  ’under 
the  direction  of  a National  Committee  of  52  representative  citizens  having 
a broad  range  ot  interests  and  experience,  appointed  by  President  Truman 
and  working  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  F.־deral  Security  Administrator, 
Oscar  R.  Ewing.  This  fifth  conference  is  growing  up  from  the  “grass  roots’’ 
to  an  extent  not  characterizing  previous  conferences.  A great  deal  of  pre- 
paratory  work  has  already  been  done  in  state  and  local  communities  under 
the  leadership  of  state-wide  planning  bodies  for  children  and  vouth  which 
exist  in  .some  form  in  37  states. 

The  report  of  the  1940  White  Hou.se  Conference  described  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  the  individual  as  “the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic  philoso- 
phy.  At  Its  first  meeting  at  the  W’hite  House,  September  8th  and  9th  the 
National  Committee  responsible  for  planning  the  1950  Conference  adopted  as 
the  focus  and  purpose  of  the  Conference  the  following  statement: 

“The  Midcentur>■  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  bases 
Its  concern  for  children  on  the  primacy  of  spiritual  values,  democratic 
practice,  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual.  ■Accordingly  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to  consider  how  wc  can  develop  in  chil- 
dren  the  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  qualities  essential  to  individual 
happiness  and  to  responsible  citizenship,  and  what  physical,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  are  deemed  necessary  to  this  development. 

“To  do  this  the  Conference  shall — 

(a)  bring  together  in  usable  form  pertinent  knowledge  related  to  the 
development  of  children  and  indicate  areas  in  which  further  knowl- 
cage  IS  needed; 

(b)  examine  the  environment  in  which  children  arc  growing  up  with 

a view  to  determining  its  influence  upon  them;  ’ 

(c)  stud^v-  the  ways  in  which  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  law 
welfare  agencies  and  other  social  institutions,  individually  and  co- 
operatively,  are  serving  the  needs  of  children; 
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A SUMMARY 


With  the  background  of  three  challenging  papers  given  at  the  first  session 
that  presented  major  facts  about  children  in  the  United  States,  and  a chal- 
lenge  to  the  Protestant  church  in  light  of  these  facts;  that  reviewed  the  con- 
tributions  of  Protestantism  to  child  welfare;  that  opened  up  an  approach  to  a 
Protestant  j)hilosoj)hy  of  child  welfare,  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Child 
Welfare  div'ided  itsell  into  six  work  groups. 

In  their  recommendations  threads  of  great  principles  can  be  identified 
as  the  answers  to  the  question—what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  children  in  the  United  States? 

I he  Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  seemed  to  be  saying: 

Ihat  the  Christian  church  has  a message  and  ministry  directly  bearing  on 
the  hie  and  development  of  all  childien  including  those  with  special  needs  such 
as,  children  in  rural  areas,  from  migrant  families,  homehound  or  in  institutions. 

I hat  Children  must  be  thought  of  as  being  whole,”  inte,grated  personalities 
incapable  ot  being  broken  into  parts  served  by  various  community  agencies. 

1 hat  in  the  development  of  well-integrated  children  adequate  opportunities 
must  be  provided  for  their  spiritual  growth. 

1 hat  childien  do  not  grow  up  in  a vacuum.  I here  arc  forces  in  society  that 
thwart  their  inaxirnum  development,  '!'he  church  has  the  task  of  removing' those 
lorees,  or  redirecting  them,  or  substituting  more  wholesome  ones. 

'Ihat  the  economic  welfare  and  security  of  a family  is  a basic  requirement 
tor  the  wholesome  development  of  the  children  in  that  family  and,  therefore  the 
chur(  h has  the  responsibility  to  work  for  the  adequate  economic  welfare  of  the 
family  and  of  the  nation. 

1 he  Protestant  churches  have  the  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  other 
community  agencies  in  providing  needed  child  welfare  services  not  only  for  their 
own  constituency  but  for  all  children.  These  needed  services  include  more  public 
health  units,  better  services  to  families,  more  foster  homes  of  high  quality. 

*״י*  '■dies  have  the  responsibility  to  make  more  adequate  use  of  the 
child  welfare  facilities  and  services  now  available  in  the  community. 

I hat  Christian  churchmen  have  the  responsibility  to  participate  in  all  civic 
activities  affecting  child  welfare  by  serving  on  boards  of  public  and  nonsectarian 
agenc1e.s  and  thereby  reflecting  their  concern  with  the  spiritual  welfare  of  children 
and  making  their  distinctive  contributions. 

1 hat  the  Christian  churches  have  the  responsibility  to  unite  in  a great 
church-wide  effort  to  recruit  competent,  concerned  young  people  to  enter  the 
gnat  Christian  vocation  of  social  and  child  welfare  both  in  private  and  public 
agencies  including  the  public  schools. 

'1  hat  the  churches  have  the  resfjonsibility  to  provide  formal  and  in-service 
training  for  workers  in  the  field  of  child  development. 

1 hat  the  church  has  the  responsibility  for  providing  for  its  members  study 
guides  and  educational  material  in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  economic  problems 
and  the  social  service  vocations.  ’ 

I hat  the  church  should  engage  in  study  and  research  giving  special  atten- 
tion  to  church-sponsored  nursery  schools,  children’s  agencies,  and  institutions. 

That  the  churches  have  the  responsibility  to  re-examine  their  own  child  wel- 
fare  programs  with  a view  to  raising  their  standards  of  practice  and  persor.ncl. 

1 hat  the  Protestant  church  is  not  united  in  the  matter  of  providing  parochial 
education  but  that  the  church  has  the  responsibility  to  initiate  consultations  and 
experimentation  looking  toward  developing  more  adequate  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  religion  in  the  public  schools. 

That  the  churches  have  the  responsibility  to  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  legislation  affecting  children  and  providing  for  basic  welfare  services. 

That  the  Protestant  church  has  the  responsibility  to  encourage  and  provide 
maximum  participation  in  the  planning  and  program  of  the  Mideentury  White 
ffouse  Conference  on  Children  and  ■Youth  and  to  recommend  that  the  Conference 
give  attention  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  children,  to  the  central  place  of  the  home, 
to  the  basic  social  problems  affecting  children,  to  the  contribution  of  church 
programs  for  children,  and  to  the  children  in  the  needy  areas  of  .American  life. 

That  the  church  has  the  responsibility  to  further  explore  the  problems  of 
child  welfare  following  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference. 
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school,  or  elsewhere,  have  been  prevented  or  overcome.  This  will  be  done 
in  order  to  provide  a foundation  for  consideration  of  new  and  improved 
measures  which  may  help  to  build  a healthier  environment  for  children.  The 
approach  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  will  be  positive,  con- 
cerned  not  merely  with  ways  of  correcting  and  preventing  what  is  wrong, 
but  also  with  discovering  new  potentials  for  sound,  healthy,  happy  childhood. 

General  policies  for  the  Conference  effort  will  be  set  by  the  National 
Committee.  Through  its  Executive  Committee,  the  National  Committee  will 
provide  for  a Technical  Committee  on  Fact-Findingj  a Technical  Committee 
on  Communications,  concerned  with  methods  of  dissemination,  interpretation, 
and  discussion  of  Conference  material;  a committee  working  on  the  Program 
of  the  Conference  itself;  and  four  Advisory  Councils,  one  on  Participation  of 
National  Organizations,  one  on  the  Participation  of  Federal  Agencies,  one 
on  State  and  Local  Action,  and  one  on  Youth  Participation.  Among  other 
functions,  the  Advisory  Council  on  State  and  Local  Action  will  serve  as  a 
channel  for  communication  and  exchange  of  information  on  Conference  plan- 
ning  with  state  planning  bodies,  including  suggestions  and  information  regard- 
ing  preliminary  state  meetings  in  preparation  for  the  Midcentury  Conference. 

On  August  31  of  this  year  President  Truman  sent  a telegram  to  the 
Governor  of  each  state  asking  him  to  designate  an  e.xisting  body  or  appoint 
a new  state  committee  which  would  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  work  in  his  state.  State-wide  activities 
should  include  encouraging  and  stimulating  community  planning  and  com- 
munity  conferences  in  which  citizens  may  discu.ss  the  needs  of  the  children 
in  their  own  counties,  towns,  and  cities,  and  pass  on  information  and  sugges- 
tions  to  the  state  group. 

Following  up  on  the  President’s  telegram  to  each  Governor,  Mr.  Ewing, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  transmitting 
certain  suggestions  regarding  the  purposes  and  composition  of  state  com- 
mittees  for  the  White  House  Conference.  The  letter  recommended  that  mem- 
bership  of  state  planning  bodies  be  broadly  repre.sentative  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  state  in  all  aspects  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  and  youth.  Factual  information  and  recominendations  from  state 
committees  will  be  channeled  to  the  National  Committee,  and  a continuing 
two-way  flow  of  information  between  national  and  state  planning  bodies  is 
contemplated. 

State  committees  already  at  work  are  assisting  in  the  study  of  children’s 
problems  and  needs,  and  helping  to  find  new  solutions;  conducting  surv'cys 
of  child  health,  welfare,  education,  and  recreation  programs  in  local  com- 
munities  with  a view  to  finding  the  gaps,  bolstering  the  weak  spots,  and 
encouraging  the  strong  programs;  setting  up  state-wide  goals  for  children’s 
services,  and  stimulating  broad-scale  responsible  citizen  action  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  these  goals;  encouraging  discussion  groups,  developing  literature, 
and  sponsoring  projects  to  bring  to  the  people  the  late.st  information  and 
guidance  in  child  health,  welfare,  and  education. 

In  reviewing  the  opportunities  and  safeguards  afforded  by  a state  to  the 
children  within  its  borders  we  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  there  niust  he 


(d)  formulate,  through  cooperative  efforts  of  laymen  and  specialists,  pro- 
posals  for  the  improvement  of  parental,  environmental,  and  institu- 
tional  influences  on  children; 

(t)  suggest  means  whereby  these  proposals  may  be  communicated  to  the 
people  and  put  into  action.” 

I here  is  much  that  we  do  not  know  about  the  ways  in  which  aptitudes 
and  capacities  for  a democratic  way  of  life  are  acquired,  and  further  research 
IS  necessary.  We  are  far,  however,  from  bringing  together  and  putting  into 
use  the  knowledge  that  we  have.  Certain  basic  assumptions  underlie  much 
of  our  effort  to  improve  the  environment  in  which  children  are  growing  up, 
and  the  care,  training,  and  example  they  receive.  Some  of  these  assumptions 
may  be  described  as  follows: 

1 . I'he  child  can  function  effectively  in  relation  to  others  only  as  he  finds 
security  within  himself.  This  security  is  derived  from  the  love  care 
and  companionship  he  finds  in  his  mother  and  father,  and  later  in 
teachers,  other  adult  leaders,  and  youthful  companions.  Emotional 
health  IS  another  name  for  this  security  which  is  the  foundation  of  a 
well-adjusted  personality,  and  is  determined  very  largely  in  the  earliest 
\cars  of  life.  Emotional,  physical,  and  mental  health  are  inseparable 
aspects  of  a general  state  of  total  well-being. 

2.  .\lthough  the  security  of  the  child  in  his  relationships  with  others 
affords  the  foundation  upon  which  capacity  for  democratic  living  may 

u ° j ל “ also  that  the  values,  ideals,  and  standards  held  by 

the  adults  to  whom  the  child  looks  for  love,  care,  and  example,  be  con- 
sistent  with  a democratic  way  of  life.  Here,  again,  the  test  is  found  in 
the  regard  attached  to  human  dignity  and  worth,  personal  integrity, 
the  rights  of  others,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  others  in  achieving 
common  goals.  I'hese  values  can  best  be  communicated  through 
exmnple,  not  through  precept  or  instruction.  They  are  related  to  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  a people. 

I 1k־.s(־  assiuuptions  arc  acted  upon  in  somewhat  different  ways  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  our  country  and  among  different  cultural  groups.  If,  how׳evcr,  we 
acknowledge  their  universal  validity,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  how 
personal  .security  and  democratic,  values  and  standards  may  be  developed  in 
all  children.  Democracy  can  be  safeguarded  and  extended  only  as  founda- 
tions  for  democratic  living  are  laid  in  infancy,  in  childhood,  and  in  youth. 
Directing  our  attention  and  energies  to  the  preparation  of  children  for 
democracy  is  of  greater  urgency  than  extending  the  boundaries  of  physical 
science,  increasing  our  productive  capacity,  or  maintaining  our  military 
efficiency,  imjjortant  as  these  aspects  of  our  national  life  are  at  this  mid-point 
of  the  Century.  Had  all  nations  directed  their  efforts  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  to  the  preparation  of  children  for  democratic  living  in 
families  and  communities,  these  .0ד  years  might  well  have  been  years  of  peace 
instead  of  years  of  devastating  conflict  in  two  World  Wars. 

The  Midcentury  White  House  Cionference,  then,  will  take  as  its  subject 
of  discussion  the  healthy  personality,  and  devote  its  attention  to  the  question 
of  what  is  needl'd,  socially,  economically,  and  psychologically,  to  rear  an 
emotionally  and  intellectually  .sound  generation.  The  Conference  will  con- 
'־ider  the  present  situation  of  the  children  of  our  country  with  respect  to  family 
and  community  life  and  educational,  recreational,  health,  and  social  vvelfa  e 
services  under  both  public  and  private  auspices.  A review  will  be  made  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  disadvantages  that  children  may  suffer  at  home,  at 
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to  the  child’s  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  health,  to  all  aspects  of  his 
personal  development. 

A good  community  program  certainly  would  include  health  and  medical 
care  services  equipped  to  serve  the  health  of  the  entire  community  and  all 
within  it,  as  well  as  the  health  of  mothers  and  children  from  the  prenatal 
period  throughout  adolescence.  In  prenatal  and  child  health  centers,  hos- 
pitals  and  clinics,  and  community  nursing,  nutrition,  and  medical-social 
services,  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  relationships  between  health  personnel, 
parents,  and  children  that  would  promote  understanding,  confidence,  and 
cooperation.  These  agencies  would  be  concerned  not  only  with  prevention 
and  treatment  of  illness  but  with  optimum  health,  physical,  and  mental,  and 
emotional.  Local  services  would  have  access  to  specialists  and  consultants 
available  for  a wider  geographic  area. 

Community  programs  for  children  would  include  social  welfare  services 
in  which  financial  assistance  to  needy  families  and  social  services  for  those 
of  all  economic  groups  with  problems  requiring  understanding  and  help  of  a 
social  worker  would  be  adequately  balanced.  In  such  a program  resources 
for  service  to  children  in  their  own  homes,  group  activities,  and  foster  family 
and  institutional  care  would  be  available.  The  local  social  welfare  programs 
would  receive  help  from  state  agencies  in  development  of  standards,  in  pro- 
vision  of  consultant  and  specialist  service,  and  in  financial  aid.  All  these 
services  would  be  based  on  community  planning  participated  in  by  lay  citizens 
and  professional  workers,  public  and  voluntary  agencies.  Agreement  would 
be  sought  as  to  facilities  and  functions  to  be  prov’ided  under  public  and  under 
private  auspices,  and  the  relationships  that  should  e.xist  between  public  and 
private  agencies.  Social  welfare  agencies  would  also  be  working  w'ith  and 
serve  as  seemed  appropriate,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  courts,  espe- 
cially  juvenile  courts  and  other  courts  with  jurisdiction  over  niatters  pertain- 
ing  to  the  family  and  the  child. 

The  Home  Missions  Council  and  other  groups  related  to  this  Inter- 
.Agency  Conference  (Protestant  Conference  on  Child  ^^'clfare)  have  done 
outstanding  work  in  mobilizing  public  opinion  regarding  the  needs  of  children 
in  families  of  agricultural  migrants  and  in  helping  to  provide  serv'ices  to  these 
children.  This  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  problems  confronting  us  today 
in  the  entire  field  of  child  welfare.  The  recent  conference  in  Chicago  called 
by  the  Home  Missions  Council  of  North  .Aiiierica  on  the  Church  and  Migrant 
Labor  v\as  a marked  contribution  to  the  development  of  informed נ ןublic 
opinion  in  this  field. 

In  relation  to  the  fact-finding  work  of  the  Mideentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Aouth,  cc'rtain  questions  are  being  prepared  for 
the  consideration  of  state  and  local  groups  cooperating  in  the  Conference. 
These  are  related  especially  to  the  focus  of  the  Conference.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  statement  of  focus  adopted  by  the  National  Committee  defined  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference  as  that  of  considering  “how  we  can  develop  in 
children  the  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  cjualities  essential  to  individual 
happiness  and  to  responsible  citizenship.”  .Among  the  questions  that  are  being 
considered  as  of  interest  to  church  groups  are  the  following; 
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a legal  and  administrative  basis  for  .safeguarding  and  promoting  good  home 
life  and  providing  the  services  that  are  necessary  for  the  health,  education, 
development,  and  protection  of  the  child  and  young  person.  These  legal  and 
administrative  foundations  do  not  come  about  by  chance.  They  are  the 
result  of  the  interest  of  citizens  and  their  elected  representatives  in  children 
and  their  recognition  of  the  needs  of  children.  They  are  also  the  result  of 
the  leadership  and  technical  knowledge  of  representatives  of  various  profes- 
sions  who  assist  in  developing  and  carrying  out  legislative  and  administrative 
programs. 

In  reviewing  the  laws  of  any  state  relating  to  children,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  based  on  recognitiori  of  the  factors  essential  to 
the  child  s physical,  mental,  and  emotional  well-being.  We  know,  for  e.xample, 
the  damage  which  children  suffer  from  lack  of  love  and  security  in  early 
childhood,  from  instability  of  home  life,  from  frequent  changes  in  home 
surroundings,  from  divided  allegiance  to  .separated  parents,  and  similar  cir- 
cumstanccs.  At  the  same  time,  through  developments  in  education,  maternal 
and  child  health  services,  social  services,  and  child  guidance  programs,  we 
have  achieved  a better  understanding  of  the  child’s  problems  and  have 
learned  how׳  better  to  provide  service  adapted  to  his  particular  needs. 

I he  Children’s  Bureau  has  always  recognized  that  both  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  make  important  contributions  to  child  welfare,  and  has 
always  been  interested,  therefore,  in  encouraging  the  development  and  full 
use  of  all  facilities,  both  public  and  private,  to  meet  the  needs  of  children. 

\N  e believe  that  an  essential  of  the  democratic  process  is  the  opportunity 
for  groups  of  citizens  to  band  together  for  special  purposes  which  they  may 
wish  to  suj;port.  W'e  see  in  this  one  of  the  devices  in  our  society  through 
which  there  is  provided  in  the  health  and  social  welfare  fields  flexibility  of 
approach,  provision  for  meeting  special  unmet  needs,  and  an  opportunity  to 
supplement,  extend,  and  pioneer  in  projects  designed  to  advance  the  com- 
mon  welfare — and  the  welfare  of  children  in  particular. 

Recognizing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fact  that  if  all  children  arc  to  have 
access  to  whatever  services  they  may  need  there  must  be  basic  responsibility 
vested  in  !jublic  agencies  for  the  provision  of  such  services,  on  the  other,  we 
accept  fully  the  concept  that  public  agencies  and  their  programs  cannot  and 
should  not  be  the  sole  source  of  assistance  to  children  and  their  parents. 
Such  a single  approacli  would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  purposes 
of  our  democracy. 

\Nhat  are  the  esseiitial  features  of  a good  community  program  for 
children? 

I hey  would  include  sc  hools  where  children  are  understood  and  provided 
with  experiences  in  which  they  can  learn  to  find  satisfaction  in  cooperative 
endeavor  and  can  make  their  own  the  knowU'dge,  insights,  and  skills  necessary 
for  Twentieth-Century  living.  The  child’s  life  in  the  school  would  not  be 
regarded  as  a separate  .segment  unrelated  to  his  other  experiences  and  rela- 
tionships  in  the  home  and  the  community.  To  this  end  there  would  be 
channels  of  communication  and  cooperation  between  school  and  home  and 
school  and  other  comiiumity  agencies.  These  relationships  would  be  directed 
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The  Contribution 

OF  PROTESTANTISM  TO  CHiLD  WELFARE 


me,  1 am  sure,  that  it  is  a practical 
impossibility  to  state  many  specifics 

tantism.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  TiT 

throughout  the  discussion.  We  will  re- 

call  that  Protestantism  was  never  a single  movement,  but  rather  a group  of 
related  movements  occurring  about  the  same  time.  Because  there  are  differ- 
ences  in  philosophy  within  various  denominations  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  arc  competitive  with  one  another  in  their  social  work  programs. 

T he  modern  church  is  far  from  united  on  its  welfare  philosophy.  Not  only 
do  the  various  Protestant  denominations  differ  in  their  policies  concerning 
social  work,  but  the  same  denomination  in  different  areas  of  the  nation 
will  vary  greatly  in  policies  and  theories. 

The  church  was  probably  the  original  agency  for  social  work.  Before  the 
state  or  voluntary  groups  serv׳ed  the  needy,  the  church  was  busily  engaged 
in  its  many  missions  of  mercy.  The  Protestant  Christian  has  a deep  concern 
for  the  well  being  of  his  fellow  man.  We  are  still  having  some  problem 
with  defining  social  work  so  that  it  has  es.scntially  the  same  meaning  for  all 
of  us.  In  order  that  we  may  proceed  in  this  di.scus.sion  from  the  same  point 
of  reference  I would  like  to  use  the  definition  set  forth  hv  C,nn״n  A R 
Pepper,  in  his  article  in  th 
estant  Social  Work.”  Cai 
manner: 

“Protestant  social  work 


. is  defined  to  include  the  organized  and  institution- 

alized  social  services,  the  social  education  and  action  programs,  and  related 
activities,  which  are  maintained  and  operated  under  the  auspices  of  some 
one  of  the  Protestant  churches  or  by  several  of  them  in  federation  The 
range  of  these  programs  is  as  wide  as  that  of  social  work  in  its  broadest 
aspects  and  is  rooted  in  the  traditional  concern  of  the  churches  for  the  wel- 
fare  of  their  own  people  and  those  of  the  general  community.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  stating  what  some  of  us  like  to  think  of  broadly 
as  social  works  two  basic  functions,  namely:  (1)  to  ameliorate  immediate 
distress  and  assist  individuals  to  use  their  own  and  their  communities’  re- 
sources  to  the  attaining  of  independent  and  self  determining  status,  and 
(2)  responsibility  for  effecting  changes  in  the  .social  order  which  causes  in- 
dividual  or  group  maladjustment  or  permits  social  ills  and  injustices  to  develop. 
Both  social  worker  and  lay-citizen,  church  and  non-church,  must  work  together 
on  both  problems  simultaneously  and  continuously. 


1.  In  how  far  arc  church  programs  for  children  and  young  people  char- 
actcrized  by : 

a.  A concern  for  their  social  and  emotional  development? 

b.  Careful  adaptation  to  their  individual  needs  and  interests? 

2.  What  special  contribution  does  concern  with  spiritual  values  make  to 
the  .social  and  emotional  development  of  children  and  young  people 
(a)  in  church  activities,  and  (b)  in  home  and  other  community  activ- 
itics  in  which  children  participate? 

3.  What  kinds  of  resources  are  available  in  the  community  to  help  priests, 
ministers,  rabbis,  and  other  religious  workers  who  want  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  child  development  and  improve  their  practices? 

Underlying  these  questions  are  considerations  such  as  the  following  for- 
mulated  by  tho.se  connected  with  church  groups,  serving  on  the  National 
C.onntiittee  res]K)nsible  for  planning  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference: 

1.  What  is  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  development  of  children  to 
maturity? 

2.  Through  what  avenues  of  communication  could  this  information  be 
conveyed  to  the  child? 

3.  What  factors  in  our  culture  and  society  are  especially  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  this  influence? 

It  will  be  of  material  help  to  those  in  charge  of  Conference  planning 
if  this  meeting  can  consider  specifically  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Conference  effort. 

Development  of  community  programs  for  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
religious  training  grows  out  of  widespread  public  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance  and  the  role  ol  these  aspects  of  community  life — understanding  that 
would  lead  to  adequate  legal,  fiscal,  and  administrative  provision  for  service, 
aitd  would  assure  ready  acce.ss  to  service  by  all  those  requiring  it.  They  should 
be  supported  by  expanded  opportunities  for  education  in  all  professional 
fields  involved  in  these  programs,  either  within  or  accessible  to  the  state. 
1 hey  would  be  related  also  to  the  facilities  of  universities  and  other  educational 
institutions  which  can  be  channels  for  scientific  information  and  a resource 
lor  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge.  Parent  education  and  general  adult 
education  would  bc'  enriched  by  and  contribute  to  st'rvdce  programs  of  the 
kind  described. 

Does  this  seem  an  overwhelming  program?  It  shouldn’t.  Part  of  it  can 
be  accomplished  by  bc־tter  utilization  and  correlation  of  the  services  and 
lacilities  alrc'ady  available.  Part  can  be  achieved  only  if  the  citizc'ns  of  every 
state  and  local  community  within  a state  understand  its  importance  and  are 
willing  to  support  its  extension  and  development.  More  adequate  financing 
and  increased  numbers  of  well-trained  professional  people  are  required.  For 
much  of  this  work  consultation  serv-ice  is  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and  from  national  voluntary  agencies,  and  to  some  extent  Federal 
financial  assistance  through  grant.s-in-aid  is  jjrov'ided. 

Why  can  we  expect  from  citizens  throughout  the  country  the  interest 
and  support  that  will  make  the.se  programs  po.ssible?  Becau.se  they  are  related 
to  the  assumption  that  underlies  all  our  efforts,  as  expres.sed  in  the  purpose 
of  the  Mideenturs  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth;  namely, 
they  are  based  on  the  primacy  of  spiritual  values,  democratic  practice,  and 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual.”  In  every  state  and  every  com- 
munity  we  face  a tremendous  challenge  to  so  direct  our  efforts  and  mobilize 
our  resources  that  these  concepts  may  be  reflected  in  the  life  and  development 
of  every  child. 
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its  social  work  program  under  denominational  auspices.  The  greatest  expan- 
sion  has  been  under  the  auspices  of  federated  groups  of  Protestant  churches 
in  numerous  cities  in  the  United  States.  We  shall  make  more  specific  refer- 
ence  to  this  development  a little  later.  In  the  Protestant  field  in  general  the 
program  has  been  contracted,  as  it  has  in  the  field  of  academic  education. 
The  Protestant  church  following  the  general  tendency  of  modern  social  in- 
stitutions  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  a more  specialized  agency,  confining 
in  a large  measure  its  activities  to  worship  and  religious  education,  and  leaving 
particularly  advanced  academic  education  and  social  work  to  secular  organiza- 
tions.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Protestant  church  has  been  losing  its 
interest  in  social  work.  In  fact,  in  more  recent  years  we  see  evidence  of  a 
resurgence  of  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  early  development  of  charitable 
agencies.  This  renewed  spirit  is  expressing  itself  in  a rapid  expansion  of  its 
social  vision.  This  social  vision  is  finding  expression  in  a great  many  ways, 
including  the  advocacy  of  far  reaching  reforms  in  political,  economic,  and 
social  organization,  and  its  emphasis  on  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  the  pre- 
vention  of  suffering  has  also  been  strong.  There  are  churchmen  who  hold 
that  in  administering  social  work  the  church  is  pioneering  and  supplementing 
the  existing  secular  agencies,  public  and  private,  pending  assumption  by  the 
state  or  secular  organizations  of  the  entire  responsibility.  They  regard  it  as  a 
prop('r  function  of  the  church  to  initiate  and  sponsor  social  work  until  such 
time  as  it  may  be  assumed  by  the  state  or  some  other  secular  agency.  This 
coincides  with  the  expressed  philosojihy  of  many  Protestant  church  groups 
that  they  should  not  compete  with  any  good  form  of  social  work  under 
other  auspices.  I he  weakest  point  in  the  social  work  administration  by  church 
groups  has  been  their  lack  of  properly  trained  personnel.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  true  of  a number  of  church  groups.  Protestant  churches  have  and  still 
arc  guilty  of נ ןlacing  their  social  work  under  the  direction  of  persons  who 
have  little  understanding  of  its  professional  aspects,  whatever  their  ciualifica- 
tions  in  the  religious  field.  The  Protestant  churches  have  done  very  little  to 
develop  a specialized  clergy  to  deal  with  direct  .social  work  services.  They 
have  concentrated  on  developing  leadership  for  religious  work.  'I'hey  have 
encouraged  Christian  young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  field  of  social  work. 
I'his  encouragement  has  been  expressed  in  the  tangible  form  of  denomina- 
tional  scholarships  for  professional  training  at  one  of  the  approved  schools 
of  social  work  selected  by  the  student.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  area  for 
considerable  expansion  by  various  denominational  groups  and  one  which  has 
possibilities  of  far  reaching  Christian  influence  upon  secular  social  work  in 
the  future. 


SOCI.AL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH 
Fhe  social  creeds  of  many  denominations  in  recent  years  serve  as  guide- 
posts  for  thought  and  action.  review  of  the  social  principles  of  the  Prot- 
estant  church  is  brought  to  your  attention  again  at  this  point  in  order  that 
we  may  mentally  take  stock  of  our  accomplishments  as  well  as  the  things  yet 
to  be  done.  They  are  presented  here  without  elaboration  or  discussion. 


V\e  believe  that  the  church  either  develops  or  quickens  the  growth  of 
social  conscience  in  mankind.  There  is  something  in  the  soul  of  human 
creatures,  when  once  they  know  about  the  existence  of  individual  or  com- 
niunity  problems,  which  impels  them  to  do  something  about  them.  Unfor- 
tunately  there  are  still  some  Protestant  groups  who  think  that  social  work’s 
.sole  or  at  least  primary  object  is  to  assist  individuals  to  adjust  to  their  social 
environment.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  his  volume,  The  Contribution  of  Religion 
to  Social  H ork,  states  that  “the  most  obvious  weakness  of  religion  in  social 
action  is  that  it  seems  alw׳ays  to  create  a spirit  of  generosity  within  terms  of  a 
social  system,  without  devel0|3ing  an  idealism  vigorous  or  astute  enough  to  f 

condemn  the  social  system  in  the  name  of  a higher  justice.  Religion  in  other 
words,  is  more  fruitful  of  philanthropy  than  of  social  justice.” 

Religion  does  create  a conscience  which  is  quick  to  comprehend  social  ^ 

need  and  ready  to  move  toward  its  alleviation,  if  not  eager  to  work  for  its 
eradication.  Religion  is  fruitful  of  social  attitudes,  and  creates  a moral 
sensitivity,  resulting  naturally  in  deeds  of  kindness  and  helpfulness  to  those 
who  an?  needy.  While  I may  appear  critical  at  various  points  in  this  paper 
in  the  interest  ol  showing  areas  for  possible  future  development,  it  is  never- 
theless  rny  positive  conviction  that  social  work  today  owes  much  to  the 
Protestant  church. 

1 he  Protestant  church  has  always  believed  in  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  The  priiiciples  of  a democracy  coincide  with  the  Christian  prin- 
ci|jl('s  of  the  Protestant  church.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  achieved  one 
hundred  jjer  cent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  cither  as  yet.  We  arc  con- 
vinced  that  knowledge  and  education  are  basic  to  the  Christian  democratic 
way  ol  living.  I he  Protestant  church  has  made  an  immeasurable  contribution 
through  its  historic  concern  for  education.  A great  majority  of  our  early 
educational  institutions  wen'  founded  under  church  auspices.  Harvard,  Vale, 

^Villiam  and  Mary,  and  others  were  church  founded.  Among  this  state’s  53 
colleges  and  universities,  iiiany  w׳ere  founded  and  operate  under  church  lead- 
ershijj— Ohio  Wesleyan,  Capital,  Otterbein,  Heidelberg,  Wittenberg,  Denison, 
Mu.skingum,  Ohio  Northern,  Baldwin-Wallace,  Findlay,  Bluffton,  and  Wil- 
mington — just  to  mention  a few.  Perhaps  an  even  greater  contribution  in  the 
area  of  education  has  been  the  support  of  Protestant  folks  in  the  dcveloנןment 
of  our  fine  public  school  systeiiis  on  their  various  levels. 

Another  major  contribution  of  the  Protestant  church  has  been  the  volun- 
teer  leadership  given  through  service  on  boards  of  voluntary  and  public  social 
agencies.  In  city  after  city  the  record  shows  that  Protestant  folks  in  very׳ 
large  numbers,  financially  supjxirt,  serve  on  boards,  and  render  volunteer 
services  to  local  .secular  social  work  programs.  This  undoubtedly  is  a result  of 
the  social  conscience  of נ ןeoplc  referred  to  earlier  as  one  of  the  real  con- 
tributions  of  the  Protestant  church. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  functions  of  government  after  the  16th  century 
and  the  decline  of  the  church  in  power  with  relation  to  government,  gov'ern- 
mental  services  and  voluntary  secular  societies  began  to  share  the  social  work 
task  with  the  church.  While  the  number  and  variety  of  social  work  activities 
under  governmental  auspices  and  voluntary  associations  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  church  has  not  materially  expanded 
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1.  General  Concern 


From  the  143  replies,  76  have  paid  leadership  and  67  operate  with  volunteers. 
Forty-three  councils  with  paid  leadership  and  27  with  volunteer  leadership  re- 
ported  one  or  more  departments  or  committees  with  some  responsibility  for  child 
welfare. 

It  is  evident  that  child  welfare  is  of  pretty  general  concern  to  the  councils  of 
churches  and  of  church  women  reporting.  Some  of  the  activities  were  not  re- 
lated  to  direct  functional  programs  but  were  primarily  concerned  with  problems 
of  influence  and  environment  affecting  all  children. 


2.  Professional  Staffs 

The  replies  are  not  very  revealing  regarding  the  employment  of  professionally 
trained  social  workers  in  the  councils  carrying  on  child  welfare  programs.  Some 
councils  do  employ  such  trained  persons.  Since  much  of  the  work  is  in  the  area 
of  religious  education  which  does  not  require  the  same  type  of  training,  no  real 
conclusion  can  be  drawn. 


3.  Work  of  larger  City  Councils 

A few  large  cities  have  church  councils  and  councils  of  church  women  carrying 
on  social  work  programs  for  children  which  involve  a wide  variety  of  approaches 
to  social  problems. 

Children’s  agencies,  settlement  houses,  counseling  programs  for  youth  between 
ages  of  12  and  18,  boys’  clubs,  recreation  programs,  shelters  for  delinquents, 
and  easework  services  for  teenage  Protestant  boys  brought  before  the  Juvenile 
Court,  and  others. 

These  larger  city  councils  in  carrying  out  their  social  service  programs  appear 
to  be  employing  professionally  trained  social  workers  who  pos.sess  strong  religious 
motivation  and  who  know  how  to  work  with  church  groups  in  their  service  to 
the  community. 


4.  Work  with  Social  Service  Agencies 

The  report  indicates  volunteers  in  church  councils  are  more  apt  to  work  directly 
with  family  and  child  welfare  agencies  whereas  paid  staff  members  of  councils 
referred  to  community  chests  and  community  welfare  councils  slightly  more  often. 
I'his  would  seem  to  indicate  that  paid  staff  are  probably  more  aware  of  the 
broad  community  resources  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  particular  prob- 
lems  and  see  a need  for  strengthening  the  relationship  of  the  church  councils 
with  local  community  organization  agencies  and  services. 

A further  phase  of  this  same  section  of  the  report  indicates  some  weakness  on 
the  part  of  ministers  in  referring  problems  to  local  social  agencies.  This  is  a 
two-way  responsibility.  Local  agencies  must  do  a better  job  of  interpreting  their 
services  to  the  ministerial  group  and  ministers  must  be  better  trained  to  know 
their  community  resources  and  when  to  refer  problems  to  local  social  workers 
for  skilled  social  service  help. 


5.  Recreation 

Quite  a good  many  councils  are  concerned  over  provisions  for  wholesome  recre- 
ation  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  communities.  Some  efforts  were  directed  toward 
the  elimination  of  recreational  pursuits  considered  damaging  to  the  morals  and 
best  development  of  boys  and  girls.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  you  do 
not  successfully  combat  an  evil  by  prohibiting  it.  It  is  necessary  to  put  some- 
thing  better  in  its  place.  Some  church  councils  and  churches  are  trying  to  do 
this.  Other  churches  arc  afraid  the  paint  will  be  marred  or  the  floors  scratched. 
I know  a church  with  an  annual  operating  budget  of  over  $50,000  which  appro- 
priates  $250  for  program  for  its  young  people.  The  churches  should  be  bcauti- 
ful,  worshipful,  yes,  but  they  must  also  be  training  centers  of  youth  for  living. 
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9.  Health  protection  in  industry. 

10.  Protection  against  unemployment. 

11.  Provision  for  old  age. 

12.  Right  of  organization  for  both 
employees  and  employers  but 
with  means  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

13.  One  day  of  rest  in  seven. 

14.  Reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  and 
a living  wage. 

1 5.  Practical  consideration  for  a 
world  to  live  at  peace. 

These  principles  recognize  the  intrinsic  worth  of  personality  and  the 
organic  unity  of  itiankind. 

In  the  child  care  field  directly,  a number  of  significant  developments 
have  taken  place  under  religious  auspices  in  recent  years.  They  arc: 

1.  E.xtcnsion  of  foster  home  programs.  The  various  religious  organiza- 
tions  and  institutions  are  tending  to  develop  all  round  programs  of  child 
care  using  not  only  institutions  but  also  foster  homes.  Through  their  work 
in  counseling  families  in  various  communities  these  agencies  have  been  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  conservation  of  the  home  life  of  children. 

2.  Anyone  who  observes  the  field  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  very  marked  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in 
the  institutions  operated  by  religious  denominations.  Children’s  institutions 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  isolated  units  but  rather  as  a unit  with  a varied 
program,  with  .selected  intake,  with  its  own  foster  home  program,  w׳ith  its 
own  program  for  volunteer  participation  in  its  wc^rk,  and  with  its  own  program 
for  the  interjiri'tation  of  its  serv'ices  to  the  community. 

3.  Another  important  development  in  the  work  of  child  caring  agencies 
and  institutions  operated  by  religious  denominations  is  the  extension  of  their 
coverage  to  many  rural  areas  of  our  country.  This  is  a recognition  that 
children  deserve  the  same  care  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

4.  Institutions  and  agencies  operated  by  religious  denominatious  are 
giving  increased  attention  not  only  to  better  cjuality  programs  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  but  also  to  children  presenting  behavior  problems, 
'!’he  Protestant  church  has  been  very  slow  in  developing  programs  to  meet 
this  need.  Consequently  institutions  of  another  faith  have  been  used  frequently. 
We  are  not  advocating  necessarily  that  Protestant  groups  develop  child  guid- 
ance  centers  or  treatment  institutions  hut  rather  the  influence  of  the  church 
he  directed  toward  assisting  the  community  to  make  adequate  provisions  for 
this  type  of  .service  so  as  to  he  available  for  every  child  in  need  of  such  care. 

Perhaps  the  most  discernible  trend  in  Protestant  programs  for  child 
welfare  today  is  the  work  developing  and  being  carried  on  under  the  leader- 
shi])  and  direction  of  church  councils  or  federations  of  Protestant  agencies 
and  councils  of  church  women,  '!’he  issue  of  Information  Service*  dated 
September  17,  1949,  summarizes  the  programs  of  councils  of  churches  and 
councils  of  church  wonit'n.  I shall  not  attempt  to  review  this  bulletin  in  detail 
here.  'Pheri■  are,  however,  some  very  significant  facts  reported  from  this 
sur\־ey  conducted  at  the  reejuest  of  the  Inter- .Agency  Committee  on  Child 
Welfare.  'Phesi־  are: 

• Olilaiiiahir  fr111״  h'rilrial  Coiinril  ot  tlif  Churihr!.  of  tHirist  in  .\mrrira. 


1.  Demand  for  justice  regardless  of 
social  rank. 

2.  Protection  of  the  family  by  a 
single  standard  of  morals. 

3.  Uniform  divorce  laws. 

4.  Full  development  of  every  child. 

5.  Abolition  of  child  labor. 

6.  Protection  of  women  in  industry. 

7.  Prevention  of  poverty. 

8.  Protection  against  the  liquor  traf- 
fic. 
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Toward  a 

PROTESTANT  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 


An  Address  by  Paul  M.  Limbert, 
President,  Springfield  College 


I.  THE  HISTORIC  PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 

Any  effort  to  state  the  historic  Prot- 
estant  tradition  is  hound  to  be  over- 
simplified  and  open  to  challenge.  Prot- 
estant  policies  in  education  and  social 
welfare  vary  greatly  not  only  from  one 
denomination  to  another  but  from 
countr>■  to  country.  Anglican  and  Lutheran  points  of  view  on  child  welfare 
differ  in  important  respects  from  the  policies  of  the  Reformed  churches  and 
the  sects.  Theory  and  practice  of  Protestantism  in  America  varv  decidedly 
from  the  position  taken  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  basic  common  elements  in  the  Protestant 
tradition.  Our  task  is  to  identify  these  generic  principles  and  to  point  out 
thar  implication  for  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Our  attention  will  be  focused 
primarily  on  the  American  scene. 

The  historic  Protestant  position  on  child  welfare  mav  be  defined  in  terms 
of  goals  and  of  controls: 

Goals.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Protestants  to  provide  for  the  fullest 
growth  and  highest  well  being  of  their  own  children  and  youth.  The  Christian 
community  is  oblipted  to  guide  its  own  youth  “toward  an  ever  richer  posses- 
sion  of  the  Christian  heritage  and  a fuller  participation  in  the  life  and  work 
of  the  Christian  fellowship.”  This  concern  relates  to  the  whole  child,  to  his 
physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  development,  that  each  child 
may  grow  “in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.” 

This  concern  inevitably  extends  also  to  the  whole  community.  Protestant 
children  arc  growing  up  in  an  environment  which  it.self  is  highly  educative 
and  which  conditions  in  no  small  degree  the  welfare  of  every׳  child  within  it 
The  community  and  society  at  large  must  be  constantly  reconstructed  in  order 
to  become  a more  congenial  soil  for  the  proce.sses  of  Christian  nurture. 

But,  of  course,  Protestants  arc  concerned  not  only  for  the  children  of 
their  own  homes  and  churches  but  for  all  children  of  the  community.  These 
are  all  creatures  of  God  and  potentially  children  of  God.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  Protestants  to  extend  the  message  of  the  good  news  and  the  re.sources  of 
Christian  faith  to  all  persons,  to  draw  into  the  Christian  community  manv 
children  and  youth  who  are  now  unreached  or  unimpressed.  It  is  their  re- 
sponsibility  also  to  meet  human  need  wherever  it  exists  and  to  seek  the  well 
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6.  Juvenile  Delinquency 

More  than  twenty  councils  report  work  with  local  juvenile  courts,  sometimes  on 
a formal  basis,  sometimes  informal.  A larger  and  larger  number  of  Protestant 
boys  are  being  referred  to  their  churches  for  attention  by  juvenile  courts,  crime 
prevention  bureaus,  and  other  local  agencies  working  with  predelinquent  or  de- 
linquent  children,  '!'here  is  undoubtedly  considerable  need  for  expansion  of  this 
type  of  service. 

7.  Communitywide  Activities  and  Social  .Action  Efforts 

Several  councils  of  church  women  report  that  they  help  to  promote  needed 
state  legislation  and  community  projects  for  child  welfare. 

Some  have  been  responsible  for  investigating  conditions  and  unsatisfactory  public 
institutions. 

Other  councils  of  church  women  have  engaged  directly  in  providing  social  work 
services  in  the  community. 

Some  councils  of  church  women  have  not  thought  much  beyond  the  traditional 
work  of  the  church  in  providing  religious  education  or  promoting  recreational 
activities  for  young  people,  ']'he  more  alert  and  active  councils  are  cooperating 
with  local  or  state  agencies  engaged  in  trying  to  improve  the  general  level  of 
living  in  their  communities. 

8.  Needs  seen  by  church  councils  and  councils  of  church  women  include: 

“More  of  everything  we  already  have.” 

Better  leadership  and  training  in  social  action  and  more  church  women  who 
know  how  to  attack  the  whole  problem.  Preventive  action  is  strongly  urged 
rather  than  increased  efforts  to  mop  up  after  the  harm  is  done. 

It  is  probably  a bit  daiigcrous  to  try  to  suitt  up  these  findings  in  two  or 
three  sentences  but  some  such  statement  seems  necessary.  The  situation  calls 
for  increased  personnel  to  give  technical  .social  wt)rk  service  and  for  the  great 
congregations  of  eantest,  interested,  and  devoted  volunteer  rtien  and  women 
to  eternally  pursue  ways  of  preventing  the  multiplication  of  individual  problems 
through  eflective  social  action.  The  two  must  understand  the  role  of  each 
and  work  in  harmony  if  the  social  objectives  of  the  Protestant  church  arc  to 
be  achieved. 

In  conclusion  may  I repeat  what  appear  to  me,  a hunible  Protestant 
layman  and  social  worker,  to  be  major  contributions  of  my  religious  faith  to 
social  work  which  embraces  the  specialty  of  child  welfare. 

1.  I he  position  of  the  Protestant  church  in  advocating  and  actively  working 
for  universal  education  as  a basis  for  Christian  democratic  citizcnshijנ. 

2.  I he  vision  of  the  I rotestant  church  iii  initiating  new  projects  and  pro- 
grams  on  a deiTionstration  basis  but  being  willing  to  turn  many  of  these 
services  (wer  to  secular  agencies  for  support  and  administration  so  as  to 
serve  a larger  conimunity  than  would  be  done  under  denominational 
adiTiinistration. 

3.  The  large  numbers  of  Protestant  folk  who  have  continuously  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  sujjport,  serve  as  members  of  agency  boards,  and  give 
generously  of  their  time  to  iitiprove  the  well  being  of  all  people  in  their 
communities,  and 

4.  The^  intelligent  and  devoted  efforts  of  the  denominations  to  create  a more 
sensitive  .social  conscience  and  concern  for  nialadjustmervts  and  injustices 
in  hunian  society  which  rob  people  of  their  basic  rights  to  live  happily, 
fully,  and  in  hannony  with  their  Creator. 
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community  and  maintained  under  public  or  private  non-sectarian  auspices. 
Frotestants  have  encouraged  the  state  to  assume  the  major  responsibilitv  for 
child  welfare.  With  some  notable  e.xceptions  Protestant  churches  have  not 
developed  a specialized  ministry  for  social  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestants  have  done  their  share  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  some  child-care  institutions  for  their  own  families.  The  large 
majority  of  institutions  in  this  country  caring  for  children— orphanages  "in 
particular— were  founded  by  private  religious  and  fraternal  organizations, 
len  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  total  child-caring 
agencies  were  under  public  auspices.  Sectarian  groups  pioneered  in  this  field. 
This  IS  one  area  m which  Protestants  have  felt  a special  responsibilitv  for 
social  work,  to  provide  home  care  and  religious  education  for  unfortunate 
children  from  their  own  families. 

In  the  field  of  recreation,  which  is  often  classified  as  a phase  of  social 
work,  the  Protestant  churches  as  such  have  played  less  of  a pioneering  role 
During  the  nineteenth  century  the  lead  in  ministering  to  the  recreational 
needs  of  youth  was  taken  by  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations.  These  youth  agencies  arc  rooted  in  a Protestant  tradition  and 
have  been  regarded  normally  as  allies  of  the  Protestant  churches.  But  thev 
arc  lay  movements  cutting  across  denominational  lines  and  never  under  church 
control.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  these  two  agencies  and  similar  organiza- 
tions  established  largely  from  religious  motivation  have  pioneered  in  providing 
recreauonal  experience  for  children  and  youth.  But  here  again  there^has  been 
wi  hngness  on  the  part  of  Protestants  to  have  an  increasing  portion  of 
responsibility  for  recreation  assumed  by  public  agencies.  ^ 

This  tendency  to  turn  responsibility  for  child  care  over  to  state  controlled 
eslan^^  •יי  agencies  has  been  partly  a conscious  application  of  Prot- 

of  another  factor  has  been  at  work  also.  The  diversitv 

faith  and  ojanization  among  Protestants  has  made  it  very-  difficult  to 
maintain  any  adequate  program  of  child  welfare.  As  Reinhold  Niebuhr  puts 
It.  The  disunity  of  the  church  made  secularization  of  social  work  imperative 
of  ''  U "י  g'-appling  with  the  increasingly  complex  problems 

äurch”^" י ״"  ""  - ‘he  Protestant 

Education.  The  position  of  Protestants  on  education  is  even  more 
clear  than  m other  aspects  of  child  welfare.  The  church  was  the  mother  of 
the  school  m America  as  elsewhere.-  The  principle  of  separation  of  Church 
and  state,  established  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  did  not  lead  automaticallv  to  the 
divorcing  of  education  from  church  auspices.  Schools  under  public  support 
and  control  were  established  only  after  a struggle  and  w.re^  "<:000^ 
Proustants  partly  out  of  conviction  that  education  is  a proper  function  of 
the  community  as  a whole  and  partly  again  because  of  the  growing  religious 
heterogeneity  of  the  population.  If  religious  teaching  could  not  hv  carried 
on  in  the  public  schools  without  sectarian  strife,  it  would  have  to  go  This 
ecision  was  reached  with  reluctance  and  with  the  hope  that  the  rising 
Sunday-school  movement  would  supply  what  was  lacking  in  the  public  schools 
^״.  yea״,  al, hough  .h.״■  ha,  h,.,■״  increasing 

* Thf  Contribution  of  RtUgion  to  Social  H'ork,  p.  15. 
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being — physically,  intellectually,  emotionally, ' as  well  as  spiritually — of  all 
children  and  youth  regardless  of  religious  affiliation.  A phra.se  from  John 
1 )ewey  comes  to  mind : “What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own 
child,  that  must  the  community  want  for  all  of  its  children.” 

Controls.  These  goals  for  children  and  youth  are  broadly  Christian 
and  by  no  means  exclusively  Protestant.  But  when  we  come  to  a philosophy 
of  controls,  there  arc  elements  which  are  distinctive  of  Protestantism.  By 
“controls”  I have  in  mind  both  a religious  principle  relating  to  the  scat  of 
spiritual  authority  and  an  administrative  principle  relating  to  procedures  in 
working  toward  goals. 

1.  In  Protestantism  as  a whole  there  is  no  central  ecclesiastical  control, 
no  individual  or  body  who  can  speak  for  all  Protestants.  Some  communions 
within  Protestantism  follow  a polity  that  calls  for  considerable  centralization 
ol  authority;  in  other  communions  the  congregation  is  autonomous.  But 
among  denominations  there  can  be  no  centralized  controls.  Common  action 
comes  only  by  common  con.sent.  Unity  must  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  through 
federation  rather  than  fiat. 

2.  Protestantism  puts  the  emphasis  on  lay  control  and  initiative.  Again, 
there  is  divergence  in  theory  and  practice  regarding  the  function  and  authority 
ol  the  clergy,  but  in  principle  Protestantism  stands  for  the  “priesthood  of  all 
believers.”  This  profound  conviction  has  implications  not  only  for  organiza- 
tion  but  for  personal  conduct.  According  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  voca- 
tion,  every  person  is  called  to  be  Christian  in  the  sphere  of  his  daily  work. 
No  worthy  occupation  is  looked  upon  as  secular;  no  job  is  ,so  humble  as  to  be 
insignificant. 

.“1.  In  Protestantism  the  church  is  not  regarded  as  an  agency  for  social 
cmitrol;  that  is,  it  is  contrary  to  Protestant  policy  for  a church,  locally  or 
nationally,  to  seek  to  keep  control  over  services  relating  to  the  entire  com- 
munity.  The  church  is  not  to  become  an  organized  political  force  nor  a 
holder  of  temporal  power  beyond  its  own  internal  operations.  \Vhatcvcr 
influence  Protestants  exert  in  social  and  political  affairs  is  to  be  exercised  by 
individuals  in  public  office  or  by  groups  organized  in  voluntarv  associations 
to  act  in  accord  with  their  Christian  consciences. 

II,  APPLICATION  ro  CHILI)  WELFARE 

.\gainst  this  background  one  may  readily  understand  the  position  that 
Protestants  have  taken  on  child  welfare  and  the  reason  for  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties  we  now  face.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  separately  with  social  work 
and  with  education. 

Social  Work.  In  the  Social  H’ork  Year  Book  [or  1943  F.  Ernest  Johnson 
stated  succinctly  the  characteristic  Protestant  position  on  social  work; 

“There  has  grown  up  in  .America  a Protestant  pattern  of  social  work 
in  which  the  Christian  motive  tends  to  find  its  social  expression  through 
individual  voluntary  participation  by  members  of  the  Protestant  churches 
in  activities  and  agencies  that  are  conducted  under  secular  auspices.  These 
agencies  furnish  not  only  a channel  of  Christian  benevolence  but  also  a 
vocational  outlet  for  the  ideals  of  service  that  Christianity  has  fostered.” 

I he  dominant  tendency  among  Protc.stants  has  been  to  establish  services 
wheie  iH'eded  and  to  carry  them  only  until  they  could  be  turned  ov׳er  to  the 
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fragments.  Protestants  favored  a public  school  system  in  the  interests  of  unity. 
But  now  through  the  rise  of  parochial  schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
this  aim  IS  being  thwarted.  Protestants  for  the  most  part  declined  to  maintain 
sectarian  chanties  and  welfare  projects  in  the  interest  of  the  larger  community 
But  now  sectarian  appeals  seem  to  be  gaining  in  urgency  and  appeals  outside 
ot  the  community  chest  seem  to  be  multiplying. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country  religious  and  racial  and  cultural  divisions 
are  being  accentuated.  With  all  its  denominational  divi.siveness,  Protestantism 
in  this  country  has  on  the  whole  been  an  influence  on  the  side  of  cooperative 
action  on  the  community  level.  What  can  Prote.stants  do  now  to  counteract 
the  centrifugal  tendencies  in  American  life? 

IV.  THE  WAY  OUT? 

Small  wonders  that  there  are  con- 
siderable  confusion  and  concern 
about  child  welfare  in  Protestant 
circles  today.  All  will  agree  that 
our  Protestant  philosophy  regarding 
education  and  social  services  needs 
to  be  reviewed.  Hence  this  confer- 
ence! 

Some  are  saying  that  our  only  re- 
course  under  the  present  situation  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  distinctly 
Protestant  enterprises.  Since  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  and  the  Jews  are 
highly  organized  to  maintain  their 

own  chanties  and  schools,  perhaps  Protestants  also  have  to  .set  up  separate 
institutions,  not  only  for  self-pre.servation  but  to  make  their  appropriate  con- 
tribution  to  the  total  child  welfare  enterprise.  Certainly  there  is  at  present  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Protestant  parochial  schools  and  in  certain  com- 
munions  there  is  a move  toward  establishing  more  .social  service  institutions 
under  denominational  auspices. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  the  way  out,  although  such  a policy  would  involve 
drastic  changes  in  our  present  strategy  and  would  be  a heavy  drain  on  resources 
of  money  and  leadership.  Before  any  widespread  moves  are  made  in  this 
direction  I am  convinced  that  we  need  to  re-examine  the  genius  of  Protestant- 
ism.  Perhaps  our  historic  Protestant  philosophy  on  child  welfare  needs  not 
so  much  to  be  revised  as  to  be  revitalized  to  meet  our  current  situation. 

1.  For  one  thing,  it  is  obvious  that  Protestants  must  clarify  their  con- 
victions  about  the  place  of  religion  in  education  and  social  service.  It  is  not 
enough,  for  example,  to  reiterate  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  applied  to  our  public  schools;  there  is  need  of  a positive  statement 
about  what  may  properly  be  expected  of  our  schools  so  far  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned.  Two  years  ago  the  American  Council  on  Education  released  a sig- 
mficant  report  on  The  Relation  of  Religion  to  Public  Kducation.  Among 
the  basic  principles  set  forth  by  the  report  are  these: 
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estants  about  the  exclusion  of  religious  subject  matter  from  the  schools,  there 
is  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  our  American  tradition  of  public  educa- 
tion  under  secular  rather  than  ecclesiastical  control  is  sound  and  must  be 
maintained. 

HI.  CURRENT  DIFFICULTIES  AND  ISSUES 

For  some  decades  this  philosophy  of  education  and  social  work  has  been 
accejited  by  Prote.stants  with  little  question.  Today,  however,  things  are  hap- 
pening  which  call  for  a serious  re-examination  of  the  Protestant  philosophy. 

.\mong  many  developments  which  might  be  mentioned,  I believe  three  are 
causing  us  special  concern: 

Secularization.  Whereas  the  original  Protestant  intent  w׳as  to  break 
down  the  division  between  sacred  and  secular  by  infusing  all  of  life  with 
religious  significance,  in  many  respects  the  reverse  has  happened  and  one  area 
of  human  activity  after  another  has  become  .secularized.  This  is  a matter 
not  only  of  controls  but  of  concepts.  To  restrict  the  scope  of  ecclesiastical 
control  is  one  thing;  to  divorce  an  activity  from  religious  values  and  sanctions 
is  quite  another. 

The  tendency  of  secularization  is  not  to  deny  God  but  to  ignore  Him. 

It  is  not  to  ban  religion  but  to  restrict  its  area  of  operation.  It  is  not  to  doubt 
the  value  of  religion  in  the  abstract  so  much  as  to  deny  its  relevance  in  practice. 

Insofar  as  child  welfare  has  become  secularized — whether  one  thinks 
in  tenns  of  child  care,  family  services,  recreation,  or  education — this  develop- 
ment  is  of  grave  concern  to  thoughtful  Protestants  for  three  reasons:  (1) 

Religion  comes  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a segment  of  life  only,  as  a 
side  issue  unrelated  to  things  that  really  count;  (2)  The  resources  of  religion 
are  le.ss  available  for  the  enrichment  of  child  life;  (3)  Individuals  who  are 
at  work  in  these  fields,  as  professional  or  volunteer  workers,  tend  to  lose  their 
religious  motivation  and  their  .sense  of  Christian  vocation. 

Statism.  In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a remarkable  expansion  of 
tax-su|1ported  and  government  controlled  services  in  almost  all  areas,  including 
child  welfare.  The  question  is  now  being  raised  in  many  quarters  whether  this 
develojitnent  is  going  too  far.  The  terms  “statism”  and  “welfare  state”  have 
become  fighting  words  politically.  Usually  attention  has  been  centered  on  the 
economic  issue,  whether  or  not  we  can  alTord  to  expand  these  services  in- 
definitely.  But  there  is  a deeper  issue  which  is  more  relevant  to  our  discussion. 
Protestantism  puts  a premium  on  personal  initiative  and  voluntary  association. 

To  many,  voluntarism  is  being  threatened  in  America  today  not  .so  much  by 
the  encroachment  of  government  as  by  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  so  many 
]leople  that  the  government  alone  can  meet  men’s  social  needs.  '1 

I'he  Protestant  )ihiiosophy  has  been  to  delegate  responsibility  to  agencies 
a|)art  from  the  church.  But  to  a large  extent  the  result  has  been  to  abdicate 
from  personal  responsibility  and  to  make  the  function  of  the  church  appear  ' 

ever  more  narrow.  The  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  assumes 
that  both  church  and  state  should  be  strong  in  their  respective  spheres  and 
that  the  health  of  the  state  depends  iqxin  a vigorous  church  and  a vital  religion. 

Social  Breakdown.  ,Another  development  that  causes  concern  is  an 
app,1n  nt  tendency  toward  breaking  down  the  community  into  segments  and 
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groups  and  between  voluntary  and  governmental  agencies,  it  is  all  the  more 
important  that  Protestant  leaders  should  become  more  expert  in  community 
organization. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  specific  questions  that  face  us: 

How  shall  Protestant  churches  locally  be  related  to  public  agencies  of 
child  welfare?  to  the  family  service  agencies  of  the  community  chest?  to 
youth  organizations  like  the  Y’s  and  the  Scouts? 

At  what  points  if  any  can  Protestants  join  effectively  with  Catholics  and 
Jews  to  forward  their  common  aims  for  child  welfare,  both  through  local 
services  and  through  social  legislation? 

How  can  Protestants  achieve  a greater  degree  of  concerted  effort  and 
official  action  and  still  retain  the  values  of  autonomy  and  lay  initiative  which 
are  so  deeply  rooted  in  Protestantism? 

The  desire  for  a clearer  administrative  policy  arises  not  only  from  ques- 
tions  of  this  kind  involving  efficiency  of  effort  but  also  from  the  desire  of 
Protestants  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  joint  enterprises.  As 
Dr.  Leonard  Stidley  points  out  in  his  analy.sis  of  Protestant  welfare  federations 
a Protestant  coordinating  agency  has  a dual  role:  it  is  at  once  .sectarian  and 
non-sectarian.  (The  word  “.sectarian”  is  not  nece.ssarily  narrow  and  divisive 
m connotation;  it  is  properly  used  also  to  apply  to  the  distinctive  doctrines 
and  practices  of  a particular  religious  community.)  In  addition  to  maintain- 
mg  high  professional  standards  in  its  social  .services,  the  Protestant  federation 
mu.st  also  be  .skillful  in  safeguarding  its  sectarian  interests.  In  relation  to 
public  agencies: 

believe  in  charging  the  state  with  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  administering  certain  welfare  services;  but  if  they  arc  to 
bring  pr^sure  to  bear  constructively  upon  state  agencies,  thev  must  be 
sufficiently  organized  on  a sectarian  basis  to  implement  their  point  of  view.” 

3.  If  the  genius  of  Protestantism  in  child  welfare  is  to  be  preserved 
there  is  another  essential  need:  to  adopt  a more  vigorous  leadership  strategy’ 
Among  Protestants  there  should  be  no  qualitative  difference  between  clerical 
and  lay  leadership  or  between  volunteer  and  professional  status.  All  are  called 
to  serve  God  in  and  through  their  vocations. 

But  are  we  really  pressing  this  point  with  vigor  in  the  profe.ssional  train- 
mg  of  Protestants  for  child  welfare?  Where  in  a school  of  education  or  a 
school  of  social  work  will  one  find  adequate  treatment  of  the  religious  re- 
sponsibihty  and  opportunity  of  a teacher,  group  leader,  or  ca.se  worker’  If 
this  IS  too  much  to  expect  of  a tax-supported  college  or  an  independent  unil 
versity,  how  shall  the  Protestant  churches  supplement  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional  workers  .so  that  they  may  be  more  clear  as  to  religious  convictions 
and  administrative  policies?  Rarely  can  theological  seminaries  give  adequate 
preparation  for  careers  in  child  welfare.  Occasionally  a school  of  social  work 
arranges  for  a series  of  lectures  such  as  those  given  in  1930  by  Reinhold 
Aiebuhr,  1 he  Contribution  of  Religion  to  Social  Work.  Here  and  there  arc 
efforts  to  develop  better  understanding  between  pastors  and  social  workers. 
But  at  present  we  arc  not  facing  this  important  need  in  any  systematic  wav 
and  as  a consequence  relatively  few  Protestants  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
social  work  are  well  equipped  to  fulfill  their  Christian  vocation 
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To  separate  church  and  state  in  education  does  not  mean  to  keep 
religion  out  of  the  schools.  We  can  not  recover  for  religion  its  essential 
role  in  social  and  personal  living  so  long  as  it  is  denied  recognition  in  the 
schools.  The  schools  should  aid  the  churches  both  by  giving  youth  an 
appreciation  of  fundamental  spiritual  values  and  by  providing  an  orienta- 
tion  to  religion  as  expressed  in  many  aspects  of  human  culture.  “Public 
education  may  not  propagate  religious  dogmas  or  arbitrate  religious  differ- 
ences.  But  if  it  does  not  impel  students  toward  the  achievement  of  a faith 
and  to  that  end  create  a sensitive  awareness  of  the  religious  resources 
upon  which  men  have  learned  to  rely,  it  is  less  than  education  ought  to  be.” 

This  report  was  written  by  an  interfaith  committee.  To  what  extent  does 
it  give  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  Protestant  point  of  view?  Have  we  as 
Protestants  developed  a clear  philosophy  of  the  distinctive  and  respective 
contributions  of  home,  church,  and  school  to  the  religious  growth  of  children 
and  youth? 

To  my  knowledge  no  similar  study  is  available  of  the  relation  of  religion 
to  recreation  and  social  service.  W'e  are  sure  that  recreation  and  various 
forms  of  child  care  have  intrinsic  values  and  are  not  to  be  used  merely  as 
bait;  but  we  are  not  too  clear  about  how  these  services  are  related  to  religious 
values  or  how  they  may  be  directed  most  effectively  to  religious  ends.  We 
are  agreed  that  those  whom  we  serve  should  not  be  subject  to  proselyting, 
but  we  are  uncertain  about  the  relation  between  our  evangelical  (or  evange- 
listic)  aims  and  our  social  services. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  we  are  satisfied  to  keep  children  off  the  streets 
or  out  of  the  hospital,  busily  and  happily  engaged,  with  the  assumption  that 
thereby  we  are  automatically  achieving  Christian  purposes.  More  often  the 
top  leaders  of  our  social  services  have  a Christian  motivation  but  have  failed 
to  develop  a similar  point  of  view  among  tho.se  volunteer  and  professional 
workers  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  children. 

The  clarity  of  our  Protestant  philosophy  on  these  aspects  of  child  welfare 
can  be  tested  by  asking  a few  questions: 

V\  hat  are  the  characteristics  of  group  work  that  is  Christian  in  quality? 
(fr  is  any  good  group  work  Christian? 

Is  there  any  conflict  between  the  principles  of  non-directive  counseling 
or  group  leadership  and  the  desire  of  a Protestant  teacher  or  social  worker 
to  lead  children  and  youth  to  Christian  commitment? 

How  can  religion  be  dealt  with  in  home,  church,  and  elsewhere  so  as  to 
contribute  toward  the  security  of  children  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
religious  growth? 

When  a group  or  a class  includes  children  of  widely  variant  religious 
backgrounds,  is  it  possible  and  is  it  fair  to  include  in  the  program  elements 
that  are  specifically  religious? 

Here  again  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Protestants  have  fonnulated  a 
clear  philosophy  of  the  distinctive  and  respective  contributions  of  home,  church, 
and  social  agency  in  a comprehensive  program  of  recreation  and  child  care. 

2.  I sjioke  earlier  about  re-e.xamining  the  genius  of  Protestantism.  A 
stTond  step  in  this  direction  is  the  clarification  of  our  administrative  policies. 

I he  1m|>etus  to  such  clarification  comes  partly  from  the  need  for  coordination 
on  local,  regional,  and  national  levels.  As  the  agency  picture  in  America  be- 
comes  more  complex  and  as  tensions  become  more  acute  among  religious 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


ד he  detailed  recommendations  made  by 
the  study  groups  and  accepted  by  the  plen- 
ary  body  contain  considerable  material 
which  local  church,  denominational,  or  inter- 
denominational  groups  will  find  valuable  for 
study  and  discussion.  Many  programs  of  ac- 
tion  are  suggested.  The  full  benefits  of  the 
Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  will 
be  realized  only  as  these  recommendations 
become  a part  of  the  thinking  and  program 
of  every  area  of  the  Church’s  life  and  work. 

THE  COMMUNITY  . . . 

PREAMBLE:  It  is  accepted  that  there  is  a divine  imperative 
which  requires  the  churches  to  be  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
all  children  everywhere.  Local  churches  have  a definite  localized 
responsibility  for  all  the  children  of  their  community. 

1.  Recognizing  that  the  wholesome  development  of  children  is  retarded 
by  the  isolation,  dislocation,  and  disorganization  under  which  they  live,  it  is 
recommended  (a)  that  the  Protestant  churches  as  community  agencies  con- 
sider  as  one  of  their  primary  concerns  their  role  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity  consciousness  and  living;  and  (b)  that  church  participation  in  total 
community  planning  utilize  all  denominational  structures  and  services  to  insure 
ma.ximum  eflPectiveness. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  churches  study^  the  community’s  social  and 
economic  influences  which  bear  upon  the  total  life  of  the  child  in  order  that 
the  constructive  forces  be  recognized  and  strengthened  and  the  destructive 
influences  be  replaced  with  wholesome  character-building  programs  of  edu- 
cation,  recreation,  and  where  necessary — rehabilitation;  and  that  the  church 
utilize  all  media  of  communication,  religious  and  secular,  to  interpret  child 
welfare  needs  and  services  and  to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  support  of 
remedial  legislation  to  meet  these  needs. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  churches  join  their  distinctive  assets  with 
public  and  voluntary־  community  agencies  which  arc  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  all  children. 

4 We  recommend  that  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare 
favor  full  Protestant  cooperation  in  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  in  its  purpose  to  secure  for  everv  child  the  fullest 
development  of  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  values. 

I '"’ü  ‘hat  (a)  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Protestant 

ch^s  utilize  immediately  existing  channels  of  communication  to  provide 

intrrdcnominalional  bodi«"*^  (bV"studv'"^  iTc' rhurrh׳rslrurturr*'n  'l*d^  "“י«"״■'®"''"”"■‘‘ ‘ ■וי 

Church  Schooh  and  speiUlicrd  groups  Church  s slructurc  includcv  far.l.t.r,  for  study  through 
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But  I have  in  mind  also  the  host  of  laymen  and  laywomen  who  are  serv- 
ing  as  volunteers  in  various  child  welfare  enterprises  and  who  as  citizens  are 
m a position  to  work  for  a more  adequate  financial  and  legislative  under- 
girding  of  education  and  social  services.  If  these  men  and  women  in  our 
churches,  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  child  welfare,  were  more  articulate 
regarding  their  Christian  faith,  more  firm  in  their  Christian  commitment 
and  more  skillful  in  Christian  social  action,  we  should  have  no  worry  about 
resources  of  leadership. 

Ihese  are  the  people  who  ought  to  be  zealous  about  maintaining  and 
1m]1TOv1ng  our  public  .schools.  These  are  the  people  upon  whom  we  should 
be  able  to  depend  for  securing  more  adequate  recreational  and  social  services 
tor  children  and  youth.  These  are  the  people  who  ought  to  be  taking  the  lead 
in  reconstructing  our  social  system  in  the  interest  of  equality  and  justice, 
lessening  those  social  maladjustments  which  give  rise  to  the  need  for  so 
much  social  service. 

Any  vital  Protestant  philosophy  of  child  welfare  involves  not  onlv  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  place  of  religion  and  a clearer  policy  of  relation- 
ships  to  the  state  and  to  other  private  agencies,  but  an  “inside  job”  of  leading 
our  ovMi  numbirs,  thiough  their  various  vocations,  to  a more  positive  aggre.s- 

save  expression  of  those  fundamental  values  and  convictions  which  w׳c  as 
1 rotestants  cherish. 
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constituent  denominations  evaluate  the  economic  content  of  present  church 
school  curricula  and  encourage  the  expanded  presentation  of  the  Christian 
concern  for  economic  conditions  and  practices  in  lesson  materials. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  local  churches  be  urged  to  use  materials  on 
economic  life  in  discussion  groups  at  all  age  levels  and  especially  among  voung 
adults  and  adults. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  governing  body  of  the  local  church  be  rec- 
ognized  as  a logical  unit  for  consideration  of  Christian  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  economic  conditions  and  the  initiation  of  statements  and  action 
relating  to  these  issues. 

7.  We  are  gratified  with  the  increasing  tendency  to  precede  national 
conferences  with  seminars  in  the  local  communities  as  in  the  case  of  prepara- 
tions  for  the  National  Convocation  on  the  Urban  Church  and  the  Detroit 
Conference  on  the  Church  and  Economic  Life.  We  recommend  to  the  na- 
tional  agencies  and  denominations  the  value  of  this  democratic  process  as  a 
means  to  secure  national  pronouncements  which  result  from  the  thinking  of 
individual  Christians. 

8.  We  commend  such  efforts  as  students  in  industry,  work  camps,  and 
similar  youth  projects,  industrial  institutes  for  church  men,  and  programs  for 
developing  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  Christianity  and  eco- 
nornic  problems  on  the  part  of  seminary  students.  We  recommend  to  the 
national  denominational  and  interdenominational  bodies  further  development 
along  these  lines  including  the  expansion  of  provision  for  supervised  field 
experience  in  industry  and  agriculture.  We  recognize  that  a basic  role  of  the 
minister  is  to  help  the  church  face  changing  economic  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity  and  we  stress  the  importance  of  his  training  for  this  task. 

9.  We  consider  the  council  of  churches  and  of  church  women  in  the 
local  community  key  units  in  bringing  Christian  principles  to  bear  upon 
economic  life.  We  recommend  that  the  denominations  urge  their  local 
churches  to  give  such  support  to  councils  as  will  enable  them  to  conduct 
research,  study,  and  action  in  this  area  on  a community-wide  basis. 

10.  Facing  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  our  future  citizens  are 

being  born  and  reared  in  rural  areas  we  recommend  to  the  national  inter- 
denominational  bodies  and  their  constituent  communions  the  further  develop- 
ment  of  study  and  action  programs  which  will  enable  the  rural  church  to  come 
to  grips  with  economic  i.ssues  and  to  provide  a well  trained  and  adequately 
remunerated  ministry  to  this  end.  ^ 

11.  We  recommend  that  local  churches— alone  or  cooperatively  with 
other  churchp  or  agencies— be  encouraged  to  undertake  surveys  of  the  eco- 
nomic  conditions  of  their  communities  and  to  institute  well  conducted  projects 
related  to  the  discovered  needs.  We  further  believe  that  a social  service  to  the 
people  of  a community  will  often  constitute  the  most  effective  means  to  bring 
a church  face  to  face  with  economic  problems. 

12.  We  commend  the  action  of  church  bodies  in  regard  to  such  legisla- 
live  pr0|x>sals  affecting  children  as  child  labor  laws,  minimum  wages,  and 
social  security.  We  recommend  the  further  strengthening  of  work  in  this  area 
m order  that  Christian  principles  may  be  implemented  in  our  economic  life 
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for  the  Midcentury  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  directly 
and  through  the  state  committees,  information  on  the  needs,  services,  and 
contribution  of  church  programs  for  children;  and  (b)  that  a liaison  com- 
mittce^  of  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  be  formed  immediately 
with  authority  to  give  guidance  to  these  church  groups  in  carrying  out  the 
above  provisions. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  Protestant  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  set 
up  a committee‘  to  convene  a Follow-Up  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  fol- 
owing  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference — to  which  would  be  invited 
representatives  of  the  child  welfare  agencies,  to  consider  joint  programs  of 
implementation  of  the  findings  of  the  Midcentury  White  Hou.se  Conference. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  . . . 

Problems  in  the  field  of  child  life  and  development  e.xist  in  many  in- 
stances  because  of  a failure  of  some  to  apply  Christian  doctrines  to  the  basic 
economic  issues  of  our  day. 

We  recommend  at  the  outset,  therefore,  that  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  come  to  grips  with  such  social  problems  as 
housing,  minimum  standards  of  living,  and  employment  conditions  including 
child  labor,  social  security,  education,  and  health. 

We  also  recommend  that  our  Protestant  churches  place  far  more  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  of  the  individual  Christian  participating  in  programs  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  church  which  will  result  in  these  problems  being 
solved  111  the  light  of  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In  order 
that  substantial  progress  may  be  made  in  our  generation  in  the  direction  of 
reaching  such  a goal  we  make  the  following  specific  recommendations  to  our 
Protestant  constituency: 

1.  We  believe  that  a basic  cornerstone  of  child  welfare  is  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  family  and  the  nation.  We  further  believe  that  the  foundation 
of  the  church’s  consideration  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  family  and  the 
nation  should  be  the  basic  principles  of  human  relations  set  forth  in  the 
Christian  gospel.  We  recommend  for  study  and  discussion  by  local  church 
groups  the  statement  of  Basic  Christian  Principles  and  Assumptions  i.ssued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Church  and  Economic  Life  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 

2.  We  recommend  to  the  bodies  constituting  the  I liter- .Agency  Committee 
on  Child  Welfare  the  !)reparation  for  use  in  local  churches  of  additional 
materials  on  pressing  economic  issues  such  as  housing,  minimum  wage,  cm- 
ploynient  practices,  and  social  .security.  In  this  preparation  they  should  reccg- 
nize  the  great  variation  of  background  ainoiig  church  people. 

;1.  We  recommend  to  the  national  interdenominational  bodies  and  their 
constituent  communions  that  space  in  their  publications  be  utilized  regularly 
for  articles  dealing  with  major  economic  issues  and  for  reference  to  current 
books  and  articles  valuable  for  discussions  of  economic  life. 

4.  Recognizmg  the  vital  !!lace  of  religious  education  in  shaping  attitudes 
we  n-commend  that  th.־  International  Council  of  Religious  Education  and  its 
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4.  Recognizing  the  need  to  broaden  and  extend  the  concept  of  Christian 
vocation  we  recommend: 

(1)  That  the  agencies  and  denominations  related  to  the  Inter-Agency׳ 
Cominittec  on  Child  Welfare  encourage  recruitment  of  Protestant  young  people 
for  full-time  and  part-time  Christian  service  in  all  areas  of  life  and  provide  the 
paining  which  can  help  them  become  more  skillful  in  serving  as  Christians 
in  secular  agencies  and  professions. 

(2)  That  the  public  schools,  in  presenting  vocational  opportunities  to 
students,  be  asked  to  include  the  possibilities  of  full-time  vocations  in  the  service 
of  the  church. 

(3)  That  materials  be  prepared  for  Protestant  young  people,  setting  forth 
how  a Christian  functions  when  teaching  in  a public  school,  working  in  a social 
agency,  practicing  law,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to  the  characteristics  of 
Christian  and  democratic  leadership. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  Mideentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  \ outh  deal  with  the  problem  of  assuring  educational  opportun!- 
ties  to  children  of  migrant  workers. 

6.  \V־e  concur  in  the  recent 
statement  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
on  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  which 
reaffinns  the  fundamental  principle 
that  every  American  child  is  cn- 
titled  to  adequate  educational  op- 
portunitics,  supports  Federal  aid  to 
public  education  on  the  ba.sis  of 
equalizing  educational  opportunity, 
opposes  Federal  aid  to  parochial  or 
private  schools,  and  affinns  that  the 
supplying  of  welfare  services  to  chil- 
dren  should  bo  regarded  as  a sepa- 
rate  project. 

7.  We  affirm  the  right  of  local  communities  to  establish  and  maintain 
\ weekday  religious  instruction,  within  the  school  day,  but  not  using  the  resources 

of  the  public  .schools.  \\c  believe  that  the  Statement  of  Policy  Re^ardins; 
Weekday  Religious  Education  recently  issued  by  the  International  Council 
of  Religious  Education  is  a sound  statement  of  Protestant  principles  in  this 
important  matter. 

FAMILY  LIVING  . . . 

\\  e feel  that  in  considering  the  welfare  of  the  child  it  is  understood  that 
our  concern  is  with  the  well-being  of  the  whole  personality  with  primary 
emphasis  on  spiritual  needs  of  the  individual. 

This  spiritual,  mental,  social,  and  physical  growth  of  the  child  is  inescap- 
ably  and  profoundly  affected  by  experience  within  family  living. 

We  recommend : 

1.  That  every  local  church  have  a committee  on  fainilv  living  and  a 
continuing  program  of  study,  family  training,  and  Christian  nurture  to 
preters  o^Tift■*^^  specific  help  fnr  parents  as  the  first  and  most  impoiiani  inter- 
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1.3.  VVe  recommend  that  all  Protestant  groups  examine  their  own  prac- 
tices  in  the  realm  of  economics  in  the  light  of  the  following  statement  issued 
by  ffie  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  the  pamphlet 
entitled  Basic  Christian  Principles  atid  Assumptions: 

I he  Church  is  itself  an  institution  which  owns  property,  invests  funds, 
and  employs  labor.  Often  its  policies  have  been  no  better  than  those  which  it 
condemns  m the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Its  divisions  often  reflect 
and  give  a religious  sanction  to  the  social  divisions  that  are  characteristic  of 
society  at  large.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  only  right  that  judgment  should 


1.  That  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittce  on  Child  Welfare  and  the 
organizations  composing  it  be  re- 
quested  to  encourage  consultation 
and  experimentation  among  repre- 
sentatives  of  churches, 
schools,  and  parent  groups  regard- 
ing  dillerent  possible  approaches  to 
religion  in  the  public  schools.  That 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  take 
ste]1s  to  see  that  a guide  is  prepared 
lor  such  consultations,  gathering 
records  of  experiments  on  education 
in  religion  in  ]lublic  schools  throughout  the  country  and  calling  attention  to 
!('cent  studies  in  this  field,  such  as  those  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion  and  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

2.  Mindful  of  the  contribution  of  the  |1ublic  schools  in  a democracy,  we 
lecommend  that  our  Protestant  churches  do  everything  possible  to  support 
and  improve  the  cjuality  of  the  public  schools.  This  includes  helping  to  secure 
more  adeejuate  financial  sup|;ort  of  schools,  encouraging  able  Protestant  young 
]leople  to  enter  |1ublic  scIkioI  teaching  as  a Christian  vocation,  standing  for 
a<  ademic  freedom  lor  the  teaching  profession,  and  fostering  democratic 
methods  of  teaching  and  administration. 

.1.  We  recommend  that  Protestant  churches  be  discouraged  from  estab- 
lishing  |1rivate  and  parochial  schools  on  the  clemcntan,•  and  secondary  levels 
on  any  wide  scale.'  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  recommend  that  Prot- 
estants  zealously  guard  the  right  to  such  schools  to  exist.  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  are  times  and  situations  where  a limited  number  of  such 
schools  can  serve  needs  unmet  by  public  schools,  such  as  (1)  to  demonstrate 
the  union  of  religion  and  education,  (2)  to  experiment  in  special  types  of 
tedmicjues  and  [«rocedures  as  to  how  we  ean  make  Christian  values  more 
efiective  in  lile  through  education,  (3)  to  serve  particularly  needy  or  neg- 
lected  elements  in  the  p0|)ulation,  and  (4)  to  train  Protestant  young  people 
lor  sjiecial  types  of  full-time  Christian  service. 

thi»  ’,״inriple""‘''''■'  ‘‘'•"•־ " 1״'״‘'״""'״f־־״"״  indiralfd  a ...inority  viewpoint  at  variance  with 


‘begin  at  the  house  of  God.’  ” 

EDUCATION  . . . 
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2.  We  recommend  to  the  United  Council  of  Church  Women  that  special 
attention  be  given  to  plans  for  encouraging  voluntary  service  to  children  in 
special  need;  such  as  the  mentally  defective,  the  spastic,  and  the  blind. 

3.  We  recommend  to  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  that  it  take  appro- 
pnate  steps  to  assist  in  the  development  of  local  public  health  units,  where 
they  are  non-existent  or  plainly  inadequate. 

4.  We  recommend  to  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  that 
it  urge  responsible  denominational  and  interdenominational  agencies  to  seek 
the  advice  of  pediatricians  at  the  policy  making  level  when  educational 
plans  for  child  health  programs  are  being  made. 

5.  We  recommend  to  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Child  Welfare 
that  it  explore  the  possibility  of  a study  of  church  sponsored  nursery  schools. 
This  should  include  fact  finding  regarding  current  pregrams,  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  mental  and  physical  health  aspects  of  the  program,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  place  and  meaning  of  nursery  schools  as  part 
of  the  church’s  ministry  to  children.  This  study  should  be  conducted  on  an 
interdenominational  basis,  and  should  be  concerned  with  the  totality  of  the 
nursery  school  program,  and  not  only  with  the  transmission  of  religious  content 
in  the  traditional  sense.  Any  plan  related  to  church  sponsored  nursery  schools 
should  emphasize  professional  standards  for  workers  as  essential. 

6.  We  recommend  to  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
that  it  prepare  additional  leadership  training  courses  in  the  field  of  child 
development. 

7.  We  recommend  to  the  Mideentury  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren  and  Youth: 

a.  That  adequate  attention  be  given  to  the  basic  principles  upon  which 

nursery  schools,  including  those  that  arc  church  approved,  should 
operate.  ’ 

b.  That  consideration  be  given  to  specific  ways  of  remedying  the  gaps 
in  public  health  services  for  children,  revealed  in  the  report  of  the 
.American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  entitled  Child  Health  Services  and 
Pediatric  Education  (published  1949  by  Commonwealth  Fund). 

INSTITUTIONAL  AND  FOSTER  CARE 

In  harniony  with  our  ba.sic  Protestant  philosophy  of  the  religious  under- 
girding  of  all  .socially  constructive  work,  we  recommend  that  all  Protestant 
churches  join  m a united,  nationwide  movement  to  promote  the  physical 
emotional,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  children.  We  look  with  favor  u1>on 
the  expansion  of  basic  ser%־ices  to  children  by  governmental  agencies. 

nie  half  century  period  of  demonstration  has  ended,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  ^'outh  concern 
Itself  with  a complete  evaluation  of  the  present  status  of  child  welfare  in  the 
United  States.  W'e  urge  the  Midcentuiy  White  House  Conference  to  reaffirm 
two  basic  principles  developed  bv  the  previous  White  House  Conferences 
namely:  ( 1 ) “that  home  life  is  the  great  moulding  force  of  mind  and  character 
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b.  C.'ounsel  with  families  in  the  need  of  help,  cooperating  with  the  com 
rd""odal^case"wo'rlt?rs”"""  Psychiatrists,  public  school 

pre-marital,  marital,  and  parental  counseling  and 

fnfomSn.  ^ interpretation  of  sex,  consistent  with  the  best  scientific 

u \ churches  in  ever\■  community  cooperate  with  local  councils  of 

c urches  and  of  church  women,  other  agencies  of  Protestantism,  and  general 
community  resources  concerned  with  the  interest  of  child  welfare. 

3.  That  all  church  social  agencies  be  under  the  supervision  and  direction 

of  professionally  trained  social  workers  with  a religious  understanding  and 
mcitive.  ® 

4 I hat  theological  education  be  oriented  much  more  toward  the  socio- 
logical  and  psychological  disciplines. 

3.  I hat  denominational  and  interdenominational  agencies  provide  in- 
service  training  of  competent  leaders  in  family  life  education  and  counseling. 

6.  That  every  individual  church  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  its  own  denominational  and  interdenominational  agencies. 

7.  That  every  local  church  should  seek  ways  of  cooperating  with  other 
community  agencies  planning  toward  the  Mideenturv  White  House  Confer- 
ence  on  Children  and  3'outh. 

8.  That  the  churches  direct  more  attention  toward  the  development  of 
programs  for  handicapped  children. 

9.  I hat  attention  be  directed  to  the  recruitment  of  specially  qualified 
young  people  m the  church  for  full-time  social  work,  related  to  the  field 
ol  family  life  and  child  welfare. 

10.  That  the  leadership  of  each  church  make  its  members  aware  of  their 
great  opportunity  to  sei^e  the  family,  their  church,  and  their  community  bv 
intelligent  understanding  and  support  of  local  scrv'ice  programs  and  legisla- 
tion  on  education,  child  welfare,  and  family  life. 

11.  That  maximum  help  be  given  to  prospective  parents  with  improved 
and  enlargi'd  services  to  prospective  fathers. 

12^  rhat  r(>search  b.־  made  into  the  factors  involved  in  unmarried  par- 
enthood  and  into  the  services  which  arc  or  may  be  made  available  for  the 
guidance  of  such  young  people,  and  for  the  care  of  their  children. 

13.  lhat  the  rights  of  children  in  broken  homes  be  safeguarded  by 

legislative  procedure.  ' 

14.  That  legislative  action  provide  for  erasure  of  such  dilTerenccs  in 
children  .s  opportunities  lor  development  as  arise  from  problems  of  status 
racial  and  minority  groupings,  and  economic  conditions. 

HEALTH  . . . 

1.  We  recommend  to  the  Intel -.Agency  Committee  on  Child  Welfare  that 
res|1״״s1b  e agencies  of  the  church  be  urged  to  make  a comprehensive  study 
of  church  s,x, ״sored  children’s  agencies  and  institutions,  comparable  to  the 
rfceiit  I rotestant  study  of  the  functions  of  foster  home  placement  agencies 
and  mstifiitions  m the  total  care  of  childreii. 
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and  that  no  child  should  be  removed  from  its  own  family  except  for  urgent 
and  compelling  reason.  (2)  that  the  child  cannot  be  broken  into  parts,  one 
for  the  agency,  one  for  the  public  official,  one  for  the  school,  one  for  the 
playground,  and  still  another  for  the  church.  The  child  is  an  indivisible  whole 
and  must  be  planned  for  and  served  as  such.” 

We  believe  that  we  as  Protestants  should  see  to  it,  first  of  all,  that  our 
own  child  welfare  agencies  re-examine  their  programs  as  to  value,  need,  and 
quality  of  service,  with  a view  of  raising  standards  of  practice  and  personnel. 

V\  e recommend  that  Protestant  agencies  develop  a public  relations  pro- 
graiii  with  clergy  and  laity,  to  bring  about  better  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  children  and  to  stimulate  more  adequate  community  support  of  services 
to  them. 

Essential  to  the  improvement  of  service  to  children  is  the  recruitment 
of  Christian  young  people  for  professional  training  in  social  service,  health, 
education,  and  the  ministry.  This  is  true  not  only  for  church  agencies  w’hose 
nec'ds  are  admittedly  great  but  for  public  and  non-sectarian  agencies  as  well. 

I'o  implement  this  program  we  advocate  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  total  church  to  make  available  ways  and  means  for  providing  the  needed 
training  through  scholarships,  adequate  training  centers,  and  facilities  for  in- 
ternship  for  young  people  from  all  racial  groups. 

Ue  call  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  churches  to  the  urgent  need  for 
the  service  that  C-hristian  parents  can  give  in  the  foster  home  program,  and 

VVe  recommend  that  the  churches  be  called  upon  to  accept  their  obliga- 
tion  for  finding  Christian  foster  homes. 

VVe  believe  that  Protestants  should  cooperate  with  all  other  groups  in- 
eluding  public,  non-sectarian,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  organizations  in  the  interest 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  all  children.  We  recommend  churches  stimulate  the 
interest  of  Christian  people  in  participating  in  all  civic  activities  affecting 
( hild  welfare  and  in  servdng  on  boards  of  public  and  non-sectarian  agencies, 
so  that  the  jxilicies  of  such  agencies  may  reflect  concern  w׳ith  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  children. 

^ As  a Protestant  group  we  want  to  emphasize  that  in  our  concern  for  the 
total  child  opportunity  iiuist  be  provided  for  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
lifi  of  every  child,  al.so  that  spiritual  development  must  include  experience 
in  Christian  ethics  and  living  as  well  as  formal  religious  education. 

As  church  related  agencies  we  have  a responsibility  to  express  and  extend 
our  religious  conviction  beyond  the  limits  of  pronouncement  to  the  area  of 
dc'cision  and  action. 
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HR  3#  the  rabbi,  the  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNITY 

April  30,  1953 

Intergroup  Relations 

(notes  by  Leonard  Kravltz) 

Resource  Person:  Mr.  Marshall  Bragdon,  Mayor's  Friendly  Relations 

Committee 

Rabbi  Katz: 

Mr.  Bragdon  Is  faced  with  similar  problems  to  those  of  the  rabbi. 
Though  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  he  is  involved  with  working  with 
groups  representing  capital  and  labor,  racial  minorities  and  profes- 
slonals  in  the  field  such  as  the  clergy  and  social  workers.  An  alumnus 
of  the  Bethel  Training  Laboratory  in  Human  Relations,  he  has  offered  a 
course  at  U.C.  and  held  special  institutes  for  the  clergy.  Of  special 
interest  to  us  as  rabbis,  has  been  his  work  in  evaluating  the  extent 
that  one  may  initiate  social  action  while  still  remaining  involved  in 
a specific  group. 

Mr.  Bragdon: 

As  to  the  "role  of  religious  leadership  in  intergroup  relations" 
no  pat  theory  can  be  given.  He  described  himself  as  a practitioner  and 
not  a theoretician.  He  came  to  his  present  work  after  being  a newspaper 
editor  in  Springfield,  Mass.  Though  he  works  for  and  through  City  Hall, 
he  finds  no  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  him  because  of  that  fact. 

The  Mayor's  Friendly  Relations  Committee  - The  group  per  se  came 
into  being  as  an  aftermath  of  the  race  riots  in  Detroit.  It  acts  to 
bring  adjustment  by  the  following  means  which  are  to  be  found  in  Good- 
wln-Watson's  book  Action  to  Unity:  Seven  Approaches  to  Unity. 

1 . Exhortation  - preaching 

2.  Education  - giving  of  information,  the  rational  reasonable 

approach 

3•  Revelation  - psychological  effect  of  people  being  exposed  to 

the  side  of  life  to  which  they  have  been  indifferent. 
Example  of  people  being  asked  to  consider  the  negro 
parent  who  has  appeared  strong  to  his  children  being 
rendered  impotent  in  their  eyes  when  he  cannot  help 
them  go  to  Coney  Island. 

4.  Participation  - collaborating  to  solve  some  problem 
5•  Negotiation  - sitting  down  to  narrow  the  areas  of  disagreement 

6,  Contention  - showdown  of  opposing  strength 

7 . Prevention  - the  study  of  trends 
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MPRC  has  no  legal  or  compulsory  powers.  It  must  work  by  voluntary 
means.  It  has  a certain  type  of  prestige  because  of  its  connection  with 
the  City  Council.  It  has  communication,  i.e.,  contact  with  organs  of 
public  opinion.  (The  communication  agents  are  those  known  and  respected 
in  the  community.  Once  MPRC  contacted  all  the  grocers.) 

Selection  of  an  Action  Target  (The  action  group  should  have 
similar  interest . 

The  necessary  character  of  the  social  action  project: 

1.  It  should  be  educational . The  study  of  Job  descrlmlnation  for 
example  took  fifteen  months . At  the  end  of  that  time  22  out  of 
25  participating  groups  voted  for  a local  PEPC. 

2.  It  should  be  approached  experimentally.  The  program  should  be 
flexible . 

3.  It  should  be  truly  collaborated.  It  must  represent  the  genuine 
opinion  of  all.  Both  the  feeling  and  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
members  should  be  considered. 

The  target  should  be  in  line  with  the  purpose,  limitations,  avail- 
able  time,  power  and  resources  of  the  participating  groups.  Also  one 
must  ask  which  action  will  ready  the  community  for  another  action.  What 
are  the  real  motives  of  the  participating  groups?  Revenge?  Righteous 
indignation?  Which  target  has  the  highest  priority? 

Mr.  Bragdon  discussed  Coney  Island  as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  the  MPRC.  Though  Negroes  have  a legal  right  to  enter  (according  to 
a law  which  has  been  on  the  books  for  65  years),  MPRC  does  not  wish  to 
take  the  case  to  court  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Juries.  Many  people 
don’t  care  about  the  problem  or  are  actively  fighting  against  a change, 
even  though  the  Coney  Island  affair  is  hurting  Intergroup  relations. 

Q:  What  could  MPRC  do  in  the  Coney  Island  case  with  its  prestige,  see- 
ing  that  the  same  Council  which  pays  for  it,  voted  down  a legal 
solution  of  the  case? 

A:  Nothing  is  gained  by  denouncing  either  Council  or  the  Coney  Island 
management . 

Q:  What  precisely  has  been  done  in  this  case? 

A:  We  kept  the  record  straight,  offering  the  management  help  in  working 
out  problems.  The  problem  is  embedded  in  mores  and  in  economic 
Interest,  and  therefore  will  take  a long  time  to  work  out.  A change 
in  the  hiring  practices  of  the  local  police  took  five  years  to  work 
out . 


Q:  How  do  you  get  neighborhood  leaders  on  your  side? 
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A:  Find  out  how  you  can  appeal  to  them  - the  systematic  use  of  per- 
sonal  interest.  Get  other  community  leaders  interested  who  in  turn 
will  use  their  influence  upon  the  neighborhood  leaders. 

Q;  What  has  been  done  vis-a-vis  the  shift  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
this  city? 

A:  This  recurrent  problem  has  been  worked  upon  by  Charles  Posner  who 
sought  to  prevent  scare  selling. 

Q:  Is  prejudice  internal  to  the  individual  or  external? 

A:  It  is  free  floating  aggression  which  is  channeled  into  socially 
acceptable  scapegoats. 

Q:  How  can  the  rabbi  use  his  Influence  while  still  associated  with  a 
middle  class  religious  organization? 

A:  The  Reform  rabbi  can  use  his  prestige  more  effectively  than  can 
either  Conservative  or  Orthodox  rabbis.  He  must  first  know  his 
community  and  its  leaders.  Then  he  will  be  better  able  to  counsel 
his  own  group. 


April  16,  1955 
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Inter-Group  Relations;  Resources 
(notes  by  Harold  Hahn) 

Resource  Person!  Mr.  Charles  Posner,  Exec.  Dir,,  Jewish  Community 

Council 


Introduction  by  Rabbi  Katz 

During  the  session  of  April  9»  1953»  Mr.  Posner  discussed  with 
us  the  commimity  relations  process,  that  is,  how  a community  organizes 
to  deal  with  specific  problems.  Today,  we  shall  investigate  the  pro- 
grams  and  policies  of  the  major  national  organizations  working  in  the 
field  of  community  relations,  the  problems  they  attempt  to  meet,  and 
the  resources  these  groups  make  available  to  the  rabbi. 

We  might  begin  our  own  investigation  with  a brief  consideration 
of  the  Maciver  Report.  We  do  not  have  enough  time  for  a detailed 
investigation  of  this  report,  but,  in  brief,  it  is  an  investigation 
into  the  policies  of  these  national  groups  - an  investigation  which  is 
based  upon  and  evaluated  according  to  a philosophy  of  Jewish  community 
organization  which  Maciver  presents  in  Part  I of  his  report . Maciver 
does  not  see  overt  anti-Semitism  as  the  major  problem  facing  the  Jew, 
but  rather,  the  problem  is  that  of  understanding  and  meeting  the  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  resistance  to  the  Jew,  And  further,  the  problem  is 
not  only  that  of  non- Jewish  resistance  to  the  Jew,  but  is  also  one  of 
Jewish  resistance  to  integration,  Maciver  holds  the  Jew  has  no  right 
to  separate  existence,  but  instead,  has  the  obligation  to  participate 
in  the  general  community.  Accordingly,  Maciver  has  been  attacked  for 
"anti-Semitism",  and  while  this  cannot  be  believed,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  report  does  mitigate  against  Jewish  survival  as  a 
value  in  and  of  itself.  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  the  report 
is  the  only  objective  analysis  of  the  field;  all  the  rest  is  propa- 
ganda . 


Oiur  own  task  is  to  understand  the  natirre  of  the  national  organ- 
izations  working  in  the  field  and  for  this  purpose  we  call  upon  Mr. 
Posner. 


yir,  Posner 


The  following  are  the  major  organizations  working  in  the  community 
relations  field: 

American  Jewish  Committee ; Began  in  1906  in  response  to  Runsian 
pogroms . Originally  it  was  merely  a committee  of  self-appointed  indi- 
viduals  who  had  contacts  in  influential  government  circles  and  who 
agreed  to  use  these  contacts  to  protect  the  rights  of  Jews  abroad. 

Its  make-up  was  German  in  origin,  upper  class  according  to  oeonomic 
status,  with  a policy  of  anti-Zionism.  In  response  to  charges  that 
the  Committee  did  not  represent  the  majority  of  American  Jews,  and  also 
because  of  a need  to  broaden  their  financial  base  to  cover  an  expanding 
program,  a chapter  program  was  started.  This  has  attracted  to  the 
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organization  some  Jews  of  East  European  origin  and  many  of  the  middle 
class;  however,  many  of  the  original  ideological  tendencies  remain. 
During  the  years  the  Committee  has  abandoned  its  concentration  on 
overseas  activities  to  work  on  domestic  problems  through  a program  of 
education,  research,  and  the  utilization  of  mass  media.  The  anti- 
Zionist  policy  was  changed  to  one  of  non-Zionism. 

Anti-Defamation  League  (B«nai  B^rith);  The  organization  was  founded 
in  1913»  and  although  it  is  structurally  allied  with  the  B ^nai  B’rith, 
finding  expression  and  support  through•  its  extensive  lodge  system,  the 
League  remains  an  almost  separate  and  largely  autonomous  group.  It  is 
the  only  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  community  relations,  civil 
liberties,  anti -defamation,  etc.  It  has  attracted  to  its  membership 
many  of  eastern  European  origin,  and  many  of  the  white  collar  class. 

It  was  suggested  in  discussion  that  this  was  30  because  of  this  group's 
greater  need  for  protection  against  assault.  The  League  today  main- 
tains  extensive  files  on  anti-Semites. 

American  Jewish  Congress:  As  a result  of  attacks  upon  the  AJ^Fof  its 
alleged  lack  of  democracy  and  for  the  further  reason  of  a lack  of 
coordination  between  Jewish  groups,  this  organization  was  founded  as 
a congress  of  organizations.  Its  purpose  was  to  integrate  activities. 
It  was  founded  in  1917 , and  from  the  first  followed  a doctrine  of 
sympathy  to  Zionism.  After  some  years  the  AJComm.  withdrew  and  the 
Congress  pursued  its  own  developing  policies  which  have  emphasized 
mass  action,  picket  lines,  rallies,  etc.  It  affirms  a ״positive" 
Judaism.  The  World  Jewish  Congress  was  a direct  outgrowth  of  this 
group. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee;  Began  in  1933  as  a result  of  Nazi  oppression 
in  Germany,  its  function  was  to  aid  Jewish  labor  in  Germany.  It  is 
a Yiddish  speaking  group,  maintains  contacts  with  labor  groups  in  this 
country,  but  is  not  generally  effective  in  initiating  programs. 

National  Community  Relations  Advisory  Coymicil:  After  World  War  II 
many  01־  the  above  agencies  called  upon  the  local  fund  raising  efforts 
for  a greater  share  of  their  collections,  with  the  result  that  the 
local  groups  began  to  express  more  and  more  interest  in  the  activities 
of  the  national  groups.  Then  too,  the  local  groups  felt  they  should 
have  a greater  "say"  in  determining  these  policies  and  in  tempering 
them  to  the  local  needs  and  conditions.  As  a result  of  these  factors, 
the  local  fund  raising  groups,  speaking  through  their  group,  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  demanded  a unitary 
agency  in  Jewish  community  relations.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
AJComm.  supported  this  view,  and  in  1944  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  CJFWF 
action,  the  NCRAC  was  formed  to  formulate  community  relations  policy. 

Jewish  War  Veterans ; One  of  the  oldest  groups,  formed  in  1896. 

This  group  carries  considerable  weight  in  some  areas. 
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Pormed  in  1926  as  the  overall  religious 
e cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  UAHC. 

This  was  done  because  the  SCA  requires  unanimous  consent  for  its 
action  and  the  const itutent  agencies  would  not  be  able  to  express 
their  own  individual  viewpoints  within  the  NCRAC  were  the  SCA  to  be  a 
member.  At  the  present  the  SCA  is  consulted  by  NCRAC  in  those  areas 
where  it  can  operate . At  the  present  all  religious  groups  are  indi- 
vidually  full-voting  members  of  the  NCRAC. 

DISCUSSION 

Q:  Do  the  groups  really  represent  the  membership  they  claim  or  are 
they  merely  vehicles  for  the  professionals  at  their  head? 

A:  All  of  the  groups  have  tried  to  democratize  their  organization  and 
have  succeeded  in  significant  areas.  For  example,  the  AJComm. 
seeks  divergent  opinions,  and  the  ADL  tinrough  its  lodge  system 
gets  wide  areas  of  support.  Rabbi  Katz  pointed  out  that  these 
groups  are  able  to  secure  funds  from  the  local  efforts  which  must 
reflect  support.  Mr.  Posner  added  that  the  current  struggles  are 
not  between  the  groups  or  between  factions  v/ithin  the  one  group, 
but  are  rather  efforts  by  localities  to  investigate  and  to  temper 
national  policies  to  local  needs . 

Q:  Isn’t  it  true  that  the  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  chapters  of 
the  AJComm.  end  also  their  ability  to  get  money  from  the  local 
efforts  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  local 
efforts  are  generally  of  the  upper  classes,  sympathetic  to  the 
AJComm.  policies? 

A:  This  is  partially  true,  but  many  localities  include  widely  diver- 
gent  viewpoints,  and  there  still  seems  to  be  large  areas  of  agree- 
ment  on  their  policies. 

Q:  Isn’t  part  of  the  current  struggle  because  certain  groups  have  out- 
lived  their  usefulness;  which  itself  is  explained  by  greater  eco- 
nomic  advancement,  that  is,  many  more  are  of  the  same  class? 

A;  It  is  true  that  a certain  homogeneity  is  being  formed  and  expressed 
and  that  this  is  causing  part  of  the  struggle;  less  of  the  lead- 
ership  is  being  drawn  from  the  periphery.  But,  many  different 
opinions  are  present  and  would  prevent  the  formation  of  a single 
group  at  the  present  time. 

Q:  \Vhere  do  local  fund  raising  groups  get  power?  How  does  one  get 
on  the  allocations  committees? 

A;  These  groups  are  self-perpetuating  with  power  by  appointment. 

However,  many  groups  are  trying  to  broaden  their  membership.  Most 
appointments  are  based  on  wealth  or  prestige  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  that  the  democratic  process  is  largely  a fonri,  rather  than 
a reality. 
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Mr.  Posner;  After  having  presented  an  outline  of  the  groups  we  can 
present  the  resources  they  make  available  to  the  rabbi. 

AJComm  — Mass  media  material,  educational  material,  brochures, 
radio  and  TV  material. 

ADL  — Securing  information  and  fighting  anti-Semitic  incidents. 
AJCong  --  Legal  and  legislative  material. 

NCRAC  — Will  attempt  to  secure  information  from  all  the  above 
to  anyone  requesting  it. 

The  rabbi  is  advised  not  to  limit  his  inquiry  to  any  one  group: 
this  is  because  of  the  overlapping  which  occurs. 

The  philosophy  which  motivates  the  material  utilized  by  any  of  the 
above  groups  is  a separate  problem. 

Other  sources  which  may  be  utilized  are  the  National  Conference 

Jews,  and  the  National  Association  of  Intergroup 

Officials  (NAIRO) . 


^ Posner  explained  that  much  of  the  struggle  is  based  upon  the 

fact  that  no  clear  understanding  of  the  ”best״  way  is  available  For 
example,  it  was  thought  that  if  only  an  PEPC  were  passed,  many  other 
intergroup  tensions  would  be  diminished.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
untrue.  So  far,  proximity  in  housing  seems  to  effectuate  greatest 
change.  Present,  policy  should  be  to  utilize  every  technique  until 
its  usefulness/crtftlived.  In  general,  prejudice  is  not  reduced  by 
education  or  mass  media;  attitudes  cannot  be  sold  like  soap.  Through 
participation  in  a problem  an  attitude  may  be  changed. 


Human  Relations  5 

Discussion  with  Ur.  Jules  Uintzer,  Ass't.  Dir. -Jewish  Welfare  Fund 

notes  by  David  Rose 

General  topic  as  posed  by  Dr.  Katz;  What  are  the  techniques  used  in  the  organization 
of  the  Jewish  coiumunity?  What  is  the  meaning  and  process  of  Jewish  coa1־:unal  organi- 
zations? — Evaluation  of  these  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rabbi. 

In  his  introductory  remarks,  Ur.  Uintzer  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Jewish  .Welfare  Fund,  pointing  out  the  fact  of  its  power  to  give  or  withold  funds 
placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Jewish  coramunity.  He  stated  that  for  some  time  the 
rabbi  and  the  social  worker  have  been  "at  opposite  ends  of  the  pole."  His  recom- 
mendation  was  that  rabbis  begin  to  participate  actively  in  social  service  and  take  a 
vital  interest  in  welfare  fund  activities.  As  a preliminary  step  toward  this  end,  he 
said,  rabbis  should  gain  an  understamding  of  the  structurd  of  the  Jewish  community 
and  its  organizations,  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  general  Jewish  social 
service  structure  and  its  component  parts, 

Ur.  aintzer  next  gave  an  abbreviated  review  of  the  history  of  Jewish  charitable 
and  social  service  organizations  in  the  United  States,  culminating  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  and  organization  which  amalgamated  many  groups  and 
their  efforts,  and  which  gives  money  both  locally  and  outside  the  community. 

In  view  of  the  present  transitional  nature  of  the  American  Jewish  social 
structure,  Mr.  Uintzer  expressed  the  view  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  rabbis  to  take 
a serious  interest  in  what  will  emerge— a. g.  Do  we  want  a single  group  to  arise 
which  will  be  empowered  to  speak  for  all  of  American  Jewry? 

Discussion 

Student:  What  specific  things  can  and  should  a rabbi  do  in  connection  with  social 
work  and  organization?  Is  he  to  act  as  a consultant  or  what? 

Uintzer;  If  you're  not  on  a comiuittoe  on  comraunity  education,  make  your  feelings 
known . 

Student:  Do  you  mean  that  the  rabbi  is  to  advise  in  the  field  of  his  specialty? 
Uintzer:  No-hc  is  to  help  implement  rather  than  sit  back  and  complain. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Katz  pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a move 
on  the  part  of  agencies  to  consult  rabbis,  with  surprisingly  little  response, 
however,  as  rabbis  don't  do  much  in  the  way  of  referral  to  the  facilities  of  local 
JowisVi  agencies. 

Student:  How  do  people  in  authority  gain  authority  in  fields  of  Jewish  social  service? 
Uintzer:  There  has  been  a democratization  in  recent  years.  Rotation  has  become  a 

principle  for  board  members  and  officers.  Previously,  in  Cincinnati,  Gorman 
Jews,  having  the  money,  held  the  control  and  the  high  positions.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  have  all  diverse  viewpoints  represented. 

Student:  Recommendation  that  elections  be  employed  to  handle  the  question  of 
authority  in  Jewish  social  service  organizations. 

Mintzer:  Recently,  there  has  been  a move  to  sot  up  such  a slate  of  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  petitions;  but  such  elections  would  have  two  serious  lacks: 

1)  since  a very  good  man  may  not  bo  well  known,  he  might  be  lost  to  these 
organizations  through  elections.  2)  some  people  would  feel  that  they  arc 
doing  a mitzvah  in  such  jobs  and  would  therefore  not  accept  the  idoa  of 
having  to  be  elected,  campaigning,  etc.... The  main  criterion  should  bo 
getting  an  overall  representation  of  the  diverse  ideas  and  needs  of  the 
coremunity . 
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H.  R.  5 Diocusoion  with  nr.  Juleo  Mintzor 

wr.  iAintzor  diotributcd  lioto  indicating  the  otructure  of  the  organizationo 
of  the  Jowich  Gonnunity  of  Cincinnati  and  thoir  interrolation  as  regards  funds.  Ho 
had  this  to  say:  Jewish  social  sorvico  structures  aro  better  organized,  offer  core 
and  better  services  than  non-Jowish  organizations;  standards  of  practice  and 
salaries  aro  oi.ailarly  higher.  The  trend  today  is  toward  the  unification  of  Jewish 

cor:saunity  organizations question  for  rabbis  to  consider j Is  such  concentration 

and  unification  desirable? 

Dr  Katz  reuarkod  that  on  seeing  the  outline  that  had  been  distributed,  it  was 
striking  that  the  synagogue  is  not  involved  at  all,  this  seoaingly  resulting  fron 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  its  structure  and  source  of  income  are  totally 
different  fron  those  of  the  various  connunal  organizations.  Therefore,  functionally, 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  etc.,  and  the  synagogues. 
Thus,  cooperation  between  the  rabbi  and  social  agencies  is  logically  difficult. 

Discussion 

Student;  In  this  setup,  the  rabbi  is  just  aiiothor  person,  although  ho  nay  know  nore 
than  others.  The  very  organization  of  the  coranunity  points  to  a basic 
antagonism  between  the  rabbi  and  social  sorvico. 

Mintzer;  The  status  of  the  rabbi  and  the  synagogue  has  drastically  changed.  It  has 
materially  deteriorated.  Rabbis  must  restrongthen  thoir  position  and  the 
status  of  the  synagogue. 

Student:  But  you  havu  all  the  money. 

Mintzor:  Nol  It's  wo,  the  Jewish  community,  that  dotoriiines  whero  money  goes. 


Student:  Why  is  there  no  realization  on  the  part  of  loaders  in  tho  affairs  of  those 
agencies  of  tho  importance  of  institutions  of  higher  learning? 

Katz:  The  rabbi,  instead  of  pointing  to  tho  deplorable  situation,  could  accomplish 

more  if  he  sat  down  and  explained  whore  needs  lio(oducation,  etc.). 

Mintzor:  At  a recent  allocations  committee  mooting.  Rabbi  Mihaly  was  called  upon. 

Ho  objectively  and  aptly  interpreted  the  role  of  the  various  programs  and 
organizationo.  ”This  is  the  participation  I mean." 


Student:  The  rabbi  at  one  tine  had  more  power  than  now.  We  must  face  tho  fact  of 
secularization;  wo,  as  rabbis,  must  either  accept  secularization  or  work 
within  it. 

Katz:  Granted  this  secularization,  what  can  wo  do  about  it?  Tho  difficulty  we ‘re 

hooked  up  on  now  is  that  tho  rabbi  feels  rejected,  decries  secularization. 
The  problem  of  tho  rabbi  is  to  understand  the  secularization  and  try  to 
begin  working  with  the  leaders  of  the  community  to  doal  with  it.  One  help 
is  that  even  among  the  most  secular  there  is  a certain  respect  hold  for 
the  rabbi.  Rabbis  can  start  working  from  this  point. 

Katz:  Wo  should  explore  why  these  com;:;unity  organizations  oxiot(o.g.  Jewish 

Vocational  Service,  Jewish  Family  Service,  Jewish  Hospital,  otc.) 

Mintzer:  Tho  rationale  for  tho  forming  of  the  J.V.S.  was  based  on  tho  problem  of 
discrimination.  Also,  J.V.S.  could  have  a special  meaning  for  Jews 
seeking  employment. 

Katz:  With  all  our  duplication  and  overlapping,  we  have  done  fairly  well  in  view 

of  the  facts.  Wo  could  really  do  a fine  job  if  tho  rabbi  actually  involved 
himself  with  the  social  activities  of  the  Jewish  community.  In  general, 
rabbis  have  done  little  in  this  sphere. 
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PI.  R.  5 Diacusoion  with  Mr.  Julco  Mintzcr 

Studont:  Why  a Jowloh  Fanily  Service,  etc.?  _ 

Mintzcr:  Objectivoo  and  training  of  oocial  workers  in  Jewish  and  "non-occtarian 

agoncios  arc  the  sane.  Fanily  problona  handled  by  Jewish  Fanily  Services 
do  not  differ  cosontially  freu  those  handled  by  other  organizations,  but 
there  is  a very  real  feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  c01.ir.4Unity 
in  ceeting  its  own  problons.  Tho  Jewish  connunity  has  the  obligation  of 
reorienting  its  nonbers  to  conucunal  lifej  Jews  feel  ;core  at  hone  in  a 
Juwish  agency-question  of  identification. 

Katz:  Whereas  Oajfholic  and  Protestant  agencies  and  casework  activities  have 

indoctrination  as  a big  reason  for  thoir  oxistonce,  the  Jewish  rationale 
for  Jewish  oocial  service  organizations  is  not  one  involving  indoctrination, 
but  rather  based  on  the  realization  that  Jews  would  fool  norc  cocfortablo 
in  a Jewish  agency.  Also,  norc  can  be  acconpliohod  in  natters  ouch  as 
casework  whore  no  indoctrination  is  involved. 
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March  25,  1953 

ORGANIZATIONAL  SETUP  OP  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  AND 
THEIR  PARTICULAR  ORIENTATION 

(notes  by  E.  William  Seaman) 

Resource  Person:  Father  H.  Unger,  Ass't  Director,  Catholic  Charities 


Catholic  charitable  work  based  on  historical  principle,  going 
back  to  Christ  and  Apostles.  Early  recognition  of  special  group  to 
administer  this  work.  In  modern  times  became  centered  in  the  Diocese. 
Cincinnati  Catholic  Charities  organized  in  1916.  In  the  last  20  years 
it  has  become  highly  centralized. 

Diagram  of  present  organizational  breakdown: 
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Personnel  Training: 

Preferably  two  years  in  graduate  school  of  social  work.  Out  of 
necessity  must  often  resort  to  an  "in-service"  training  program  with 
local  supervision.  This  applies  to  both  clergy  and  laymen. 

Support  of  Catholic  Charities; 

In  Cincinnati  entirely  by  Community  Chest.  (This  refers,  how- 
ever,  only  to  the  downtown  Central  Agency.  Individual  agencies  have 
private  means  of  support.) 

What  is  there  inique  in  Catholic  social  work  in  terms  of  goals,  worker 
training,  orientation,  approach,  methodology? 

Assumption  that  every  client  has  "immortal  soul  to  be  saved". 
Stress  on  spiritual  aspect  of  client  in  contrast  to  "materialistic 
approach"  of  government  charity.  Charity,  opposed  to  alms-glvlng,  is 
realization  of  "Love  thy  neighbor,  etc."  Specific  point  of  view  in 
marital  problems,  non-Cathollc  oriented  worker  might  not  understand 


basis  of  certain  problems  of  Catholicism  in  this  area.  Basic  case 
work  techniques  used;  no  conflict  here. 

How  does  role  of  the  confessor  differ  from  that  of  case  worker? 

Role  of  confessor  primarily  sacramental  in  that  he  alone  may 
absolve  sin,  secondarily  therapeutic  in  the  release  of  guilt  feeling 
experienced  by  confessee.  N.B.  When  Father  Unger  as  confessor  notes 
unusual  emotional  difficulty  in  confessee,  he  may  make  a referral  to 
social  agency  or  psychiatrist. 

Relation  of  Central  Agency  to  parish  priest 

Under  hierarchal  setup,  parish  priest  supreme  in  his  area,  but 
is  familiar  with  and  makes  referrals  to  Central  Agency.  Each  respects 
other's  autonomy  and  cooperates. 

Choice  of  social  work  in  priesthood  and  training 

Seminaries  chosen  for  social  work  irrespective  of  any  expressed 
desire  or  inclination  or  previous  training  on  their  part.  After  being 
chosen  for  this  work,  they  are  given  summary  education  in  the  field. 

Present  attitude  of  church  to  new  theories  of  personality  which  imply, 
for  example,  that  individual  is  product  of  childhood  influences 

Church  can't  accept  strictly  materialistic  interpretation  which 
would  destroy  spirituality  of  man  and  "his  immortal  soul".  Central 
Agency,  however,  has  own  psychiatrist  who  understands  Catholic  point 
of  view  and  culls  acceptable  psychoanalytic  theory  which  is  compatible. 
Original  sin  conflicts  with  certain  modern  theories.  Therapy  in 
Catholic  social  work  takes  place  with  recognition  of  basic  weaknesses 
and  afflictions  of  man,  but  emphasizes  individual  strengths  and  the 
will  to  overcome  them,  much  like  structural  case  work  theory. 

Church  on  sex,  marriage,  birth  control 

No  contraceptions,  but  recognition  of  rhytjlmn  cycle.  In 
marriage  counseling,  first  goal  is  to  maintain  marriage,  but  in  special 
cases  may  recommend  separation. 
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THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COB/IMUNITY 

March  12,  1953 

The  Commmity  Organization  Process  - Discussion 
wi*bh  Miss  ra.  Manning,  E3fecutive  Director, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies 


HR  3 - 


Notes  by  Herbert  Rose 


1.  Specifically,  what  are  some  ways  the  rabbi  can  become  involved  in 
this  process? 

Miss  Manning  found  that  there  was  a great  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  social  worker  making  himself  known  to  people  who  are  working 
in  related  fields;  vis-a-vis  the  rabbi,  nurses,  teachers,  principals, 
etc.  A great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  to  publicize  information  con- 
cerning  function  of  social  agencies.  It  is  not  enough  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  agency,  but  real  objective  is  to  acquaint  people  with 
service . 

2.  Specifically  - Miss  Manning’s  job  is  to  mobilize  all  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  meet  its  needs , Such  problems  may  be 

a.  Teen  age  drinking 

b.  Fluorine  in  the  water 

c.  Labor  problems 

There  are  148  agencies  involved  in  the  social  agencies  of  Cincinnati. 
Each  agency  sends  two  delegates  to  a conference  making  a total  of  296 
delegates.  Prom  this  conference  an  administration  and  executive  com- 
mittee  is  chosen. 

3.  What  is  the  place,  if  any,  of  sectarian  groups  in  the  general 
picture? 

Miss  Manning  believed  in  the  encouragement  of  sectarian  agencies. 

She  felt  social  service  is  a reflection  of  a democratic  community. 

Just  as  you  accept  the  expression  of  labor  and  ma»agement  as  repre- 
senting  significant  elements  in  the  population,  so  you  should  have 
different  religious  denominations  work  in  social  service.  A sectarian 
agency  may  also  pioneer  certain  activities  viz:  Jewish  Social  Agency 
in  the  problem  of  the  aged . 

4.  Specific  questions  were  asked  about  agencies.  What  is  Homemakers 
Service?  Someone  is  sent  in  to  help  the  family  hold  together  in  diffi- 
cult  periods . 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a central  telephone  operator  who 
will  direct  calls  to  specific  agencies  who  will  satisfy  your  needs. 

5.  Rabbi  fetz  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  aspects  in  working  with 
social  agencies:  (1)  The  place  of  the  rabbi  in  status  quo,  helping  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  these  agencies.  (2)  What  does  the 
rabbi  do  to  initiate  new  programs? 


-2 


change 


6.  One  must  figure  out  what  areas  of  a problem  are  shared  by  other 
agencies  and  individuals.  Social  workers  must  rely  on  an  elaborate 
pattern  of  community  relation,  Rabbi*s  feeling  of  frustration  is 
because  he  doesn’t  link  himself  up  with  complicated  community  structure. 
One  must  consider  oneself  a catalyst.  Group  worker  is  an  enabler, 
helping  others  to  help  others.  The  rabbi  as  case  worker  must  cJ 
from  role  of  pulpiteer,  voice  of  authority,  to  that  of  enabler. 

In  solving  a problem  such  as  old  age,  one  must  find  out  what  are 
existing  resources. 

b.  Specialists  in  field  of  social  work 

c.  Federal  government  officials 

d.  Miscellaneous  organization 

7.  Crucial  point  is  in  involving  people.  Who  are  you  going  to  involve? 
Who  are  you  going  to  leave  out?  In  any  case,  to  effect  social  improve־■ 
ment , you  must  involve  a group.  Must  learn  to  be  able  to  share 
problems . 

8.  Must  know  when  to  time  your  social  program, 

9.  Laily  paper  is  used  to  ascertain  facts  and  attitudes.  It  is  a 
barometer  of  feelings.  It  is  much  harder  to  go  to  papers,  to  have 
them  implement  your  ideas.  One  must  be  constantly  sensitive  and  know 
your  community  for  proper  action. 

10.  Rabbi  may  take  different  roles  in  a group  situation;  he  may  be 
convener,  conscience  or  instigator.  Just  as  rabbi  must  not  play  role 
of  authoritarian,  he  must  not  allow  others  to  play  that  role. 
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HR  3,  THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNI'IY 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

(notes  by  Joseph  Rosenbloom) 


Mr.  Charles  Posner,  Exec.  Dir.,  Jewish 
Community  Council 


Resource  Person: 


Rabbi  Katz ; Inter-group  relations  integral  in  his  role  as  a rabbi 
both  ideally  and  in  expectations  of  congregation;  not  only  in  preach• 
ing  but  in  action  and  education. 

Mr.  Posner:  The  rabbi  of  necessity  is  authority  on  community 
relations  since  only  about  28  professionals  in  America. 


Church  and  state  ־ religion  in 
schools 

McCarran  Immigration  Act 
Genocide 

Soviet  anti-Semitism 
Curbing  of  civil  liberties 
Overt  anti-Semitism  in  America 
Intra-Jewish  relations 


Contemporary  problems : 


These  are  problems  with 
which  rabbi  is  constantly 
in  contact. 


Cases 


1 • Released  time  for  religious  instruction 

The  problem  of  Jewish  children  studying  in  an  avowedly 
non-sectarian  school  which  was  actually  Protestant.  A com- 
mittee  was  formed  comprised  of  rabbis,  professionals  and 
interested  individuals.  The  first  step  is  to  learn  the 
history  of  the  movement  and  facts  about  it  locally  and 
nationally.  Simultaneously,  to  stop  proselytizing  Jewish 
children. 

Second,  to  rally  interested  people  from  general  community 
in  a commlttee-at-large.  Third,  community -wide  educating 
of  facts  of  movement.  Then  many  community -wide  meetings. 
Also,  this  culminated  in  legal  action  to  test  legality  of 
released  time  legislation. 

Q:  What  is  done  when  an  overt  act  takes  place,  when  the  whole  system 
of  engineering  cited  above  takes  so  long? 

Discussion  What  does  the  rabbi  say?  Take  long  range  activity  or 

immediate  action?  Situation  and  standing  community  organizations 
determines  action.  Strategy  necessary  and  ego-involvement  of 
interested  people.  Also  necessary  to  clearly  define  problem. 

Mr.  Posner:  Rabbi  as  leader  of  Jewish  community  must  not  follow  people 
but  must  not  go  so  far  ahead  - must  involve  people;  have  their 
interest  and  support. 
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2.  Changing  demographic  patterns 

I.E.  negroes  moving  into  Jewish  community  and  subsequent 
hysteria  on  part  of  Jews. 


a.  Rabbis  contacted  by  disturbed  congregants. 

b.  Rabbis'  committee  met;  recognized  problem. 

c.  Formation  Jointly  with  lay  people;  study  of  problem  and 
formation  of  strategy.  (People  Involved  were  hysterical; 
sought  Immediate  action  - mainly  to  get  out  of  neighbor- 
hood . ) 

d.  Neighborhood  meetings  to  understand  problem,  slackening 
of  hysteria. 

e.  Also  necessary  to  meet  with  real  estate  people  who 
agitate  situation. 


Rabbi  Katz ; These  are  samples  of  problems  which  we  will  face.  We 
must  decide  extent  of  our  own  involvement. 


Mr.  Posner;  Rabbis  have  not  taken  congregation  into  confidence  and 
'in  action.  Necessary  to  get  things  done  and  to  develop  people.  With 
confidence  and  involvement  of  people,  things  are  more  successful  and 
lasting. 

Rabbi  Katz ; If  the  rabbi  has  a strong  conviction  should  he  go 
through  channels  knowing  that  delays  and  differences  will  arise  or 
go  off  on  his  own? 


Discussion  A philosophy  of  leadership  is  necessary.  Are  there 

fields  in  which  the  rabbi  is  the  sole  authority  and  others  where 
sharing  is  essential?  There  are  certain  structural  elements 
which  determine  actions.  Vital  is  the  point  that  the  rabbi  is 
the  person  to  whom  problems  of  inter-group  problems  come  and  that 
the  rabbi  cannot  personally  handle  all  that  come  up. 


Rabbi  Katz ; (Summary)  There  is  a process  to  follow  in  inter-group 
activities.  The  rabbi  must  be  able  to  subordinate  his  own  per- 
sonal  involvement  for  the  better  solution  of  problems . 
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Chart  V TYPES  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES  AVAILABLE  TO  PEOPLE 
CINCINNATI  AND  HAMILTON  COUNTY,  OHIO 


OTHER  SERVICES 

1.  Infonnation  and  Referral 

2.  Food  and  Cafeteria 

3.  Nursery  School 

4.  Transportation  of  Clients 

5.  Community  Laundry 

6.  Communication  Service 

7.  Coordination  of  Adult  Educa  iun 

8.  Coordination  of  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice 

9.  Services  to  the  Profes?■  0ns 
10  Services  to  Other  Agencies 

11.  Services  to  Other  Organization 

12.  Other  activities  not  considered 
Social  Services. 


).  RESOURCES  AND  FACILITIES 
WHICH  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
NORMAL  HOME  LIFE 

1.  Adoptions 

2.  Foster  or  Boarding  Homes 

3.  Day  Care  ־ 

4.  Institutional  Care 

5.  Homemaker  Servi  ce-*■^■^ ''*'***' 
fl.  Low-cosrt  Resident  Service 
7.  Big  Brothers  and  Big 

Sisters 


G.  FIN  AN  Cl 'L 

ASSISTANCE 

1.  General 

Main  tenance 

Reli ef 

2.  Temporary  or  Supple- 

men  t ary 

Relief 

3.  Special 

L 

Rel i ef 

RECREATION  AND  LEISURE  TIME 

1.  Facilities  for  use  without 
specific  leadership  and  di- 
r ection 

2.  Facilities  and  leadership  for 
broad  organized  activities 

p ro  g ram 

3.  Leadership  for  small  self  det- 
ermining  club  groups 

4.  Special  Group  Activities  for 
mal-adjusted  individuals  or 
group  s. 


F.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  k 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


1.  Protection 

2.  Corrective  Super- 
vi Sion 

3.  Legal  Services 


REHABILITATION  SERVICES 

1.  Medical  Rehabilitation 

a.  Diagnosis  and  Measure- 
men  t 

b.  Physical  Restoration 

2.  Vocational  Rehabili  tation 

a.  Vocational  Training 

b.  Job  Placement 

c.  Sheltered  Employment 


lESIGNEi  T•  SERVE 

INIIVIBUALS I FAMILIES 

— nrausE  •T 


HEALTH 

1.  Planning  and  Prevention 

2.  Health  Education 

3.  Medical  Care 

a.  Hospitals  and  al- 
lied  institutions 

b.  Clinics 

c.  Nursing 

d.  School  Health 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


Educational  Adjustment 
Vocational  Adjustment 
Marital  Adjustment 
Personal  Adjustment 
Intergroup  Adjustments 


4.  Behavior 

a.  Emotionally  disturbed  persons 

b.  Juvenile  delinquents 

c.  Adult  offenders 

d.  Persona  contemplating  divorce 

e.  Unmarried  mothers 

f.  Persons  contributing  to  the 
neglect,  dependency  and  de- 
linquency  of  children 

g.  Other  behavior  problems 
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3.  Handicaps 

a. 

Men  tal 

defect 

b. 

Soci  al 

b an  di cap 

c• 

Physi ־ ׳a 

r■  ar» 

h an  di 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  SUCH  AS 


Illness 

a.  Men  tal 

b.  Ch  ro  n i c 


SPECIAL  FACTORS  SUCH  AS 


c.  Other 
I lln  ess 


6.  Financial  Dependency 

a• 

Unemployed 

b• 

Un employ ab.  e 

c. 

Broken  homes 

d. 

Special  burdens 

11.  Environment 

a• 

Non- resi dents 

b. 

Travelers,  transient 

aliens,  displaced 

person  s 

c. 

In  time  of  disaster 

d. 

Service  men 

e. 

Veteran  s 

f. 

Dependent  and  neglect׳ 

ed  children 

g• 

Homeless 

b. 

Persons  living  in  de- 

prived  neighborhoods 

1. 

Age 

Child 

b.  Older 

c.  Other 

2. 

Sex 

3. 

Race 

4. 

In  come 

6. 

Reli gion 

6.  Geographic  location 


I had  just  finished  a discussion  period  with  a youth  group,  aged 
19-25  on  "Prayer"  when  we  all  rose  to  get  coffee  prior  to  going  home. 
As  I rose,  a young  girl,  about  19  or  20,  appraached  me  and  said  that 
she  wished  tc  speak  to  me.  She  was  of  medium  height,  fair  complexion 
hut  wore  clothes  which  did  not  suit  her  at  all.  I acquie^d  to  her 
wish  hut  as  there  was  no  place  to  have  a private  conversation,  we 
placed  ourselves  into  the  background  of  the  group,  against  a wall 

and  sat  down  on  the  piano  bench  to  tatk. 

She  told  me  her  name  was  J.  and  that  she  felt  that  Prayer  had 
no  power  at  all,  as  far  as  shB  was  concerned.  Her  father  had  passed 
away  a few  years  ago  and  just  two  months  ago  her  mother  died.  The 
mother  had  suffered  a stroke,  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital 
in  a coma  and  had  never  awakened.  The  girl  told  me,  with  wet  eyes, 
that  she  had  prayed  a good  deal  but  that  her  mother,  despite  the 
prayers^ had  passed  away.  She  was  neither  angry  nor  rebellious  at 
God  or  Peligion,  she  simply  wanted  to  know  wh;^׳  it  was  that  a good 

person  like  her  mother  had  had  to  die. 

I told  her  that  there  are  ma^y  things  in  life  which  we  can  not 
explain  or  comprehend.  We  must  have  faith  in  a rational  order  of 
life  and  must  believe  that  the  events  which  transpire  are  for  the 
best  even  though  they  may  not  seem  like  that  to  us  at  all.  I went 
on  to  tell  her  that  the  mostjimportant  ־thing  is  that  she  was  a good 
dau^ter  to  her  parents  while  they  were  alive;  that  her  parents,  and 
particularly  her  mother,  had  never  had  a chance  to  mistrust  her. 

At  this  J.  said  that  she  had  tried  to  do  her  best  while  her  mo- 
ther  was  alive  but  that  she  did  things  which,  she  thought,  were  not 

always  to  the  liking  of  her  mother. 

To  this  I answered  that  she  must  always  look  at  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  age  at  the  time  she  did  the  wrong. 


ii. 

Now»  at  20,  certain  things  may  seem  wrong  hut  this  good  judgement 
she  couldjnot  have  had  at  16  or  17•  With  her  knowledge  at  that  age 
was  she,  to  the  hest  of  her  ability  to  remember,  a good  daughter? 

J•  answered  "Yes",  and  felt  very  much  relieved  at  the  way  she  had 
been  able  to  speak  to  me  and  at  the  answer  she  had  received* 

I was  never  able  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  she  thought  she 
had  done  wrong  and  whether  she  toeally  had  a gilt  feeling  about  some 
occursance  in  the  past•  I felt,  however,  that  her  initial  state- 
ments  about  the  power  of  prater  had  absolutely  no  re^e^ance  to  the 
matter  she  wanted  to  discuss;  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more 

concered  with  her  relationship  to  her  mother  and  I handled  the  in- 
terv^w  as  such. 

The  talk  lasted  only  about  15  minutes  as,  after  this  time, 
we  were  interrupted  by  others  who  also  wanted  to  talk  but  on  the 
theme  and  discussion  of  the  evening* 


Robert  L.  Lehman 
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Case  N•• 


late 


Name  (family) 

Address 

First  Name  (man) 

Age 

Telephone  number 

First  Name  (woman) 

Age 

Referred  by 

Woman's  maiden  name 

Couple  are  now  m,  div. 

Children 

Husband  previously  Si  w,  div» 

Date  of  marriage 

Wife  previous]y  s,  w,  div. 

Classification  of  cases 

i 

Man  Family  History 

W»man 

Man 

Early  Home  Woman 

Own  birthplace 

L#cati9n 

Fa,  birthplace 

Superi®r 

N •rmal 

Fa.  occupation 

Unhapiry 

M9.  birthplace 

Urban 

T0wn 

M*.  occupation 

Country 

Kn®wn  t•  •ther 

N•,  of  sibs  bom 

nothing,  little,  much 

P9siti*n  in  sibship 

Man  •ccupati»n 

W*man 

Plan 

listurbing  factors  W®man 

Professional  class 

•f  personality 

Semi-prof e s s ional 

Bad  temper 

and  business 

Physical  abuse 

(a)  higher  gr*up 

J ealousy 

(b)  lower  gr9up 

Neglect 

Skilled  lal»*r 

Nagging 

Semi-skilled  t• 

Domineering 

slightly  skilled 

Dishonest 

Common  labor 

Slovenly 

Adjustment  pd9r,  fair,  good 

Alcoholism 

Man  Health 

W»man 

Man 

Eiiuc  at  i on  U*man 

P99r 

College 

Fair 

High  Scheel 

Ge«d 

. _ - 

Elementary 

Marriage  Date 

Man 

Disturbing  factors  Woman 

Place  first  met 

in  Marital  situation 

Times  before  engaged 

infedility 

Length  engagement 

non-support 

Age  at  marriage 

income  and  budget 

interferring  relatives 

Sexual  adjustment 

attitude  to  children 

bad  home-making 
use  of  leisure 


religion 


> 
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NOTE  ON  CON7IDENTIALITY  OF  THESE  REPORTS 

Many  of  these  case  reports  describe  current  situa- 
tions  in  bi-weekly  congregations. 

For  this  reason,  these  materials  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed  outside  of  class  and  obviously  should  not  be  re- 
f erred  to  in  your  personal  contacts  with  members  of  your 
congregation. 


«י 


#1  (SR) 


HUC-JIR 

Dept,  of  Human  Relations 


”WE  JUST  DON'T  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE 

KIDS  WE'LL  RAISE  THEM  IN  JEWISH  AND  CHRISTIAN 

TRADITIONS.  WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THAT?  TELL  US, 
PLEASE,  WHAT  COULD  HURT  THEM  BY  RAISING  THEM  IN  BOTH 
GROUPS  AND  LETTING  THEM  DECIDE  WHICH  TO  FOLLOW?" 


The  interview  was  quite  spontaneous.  It  occurred  after  I had  eaten 
dinner  at  their  home.  The  children  were  put  to  bed,  and  we  were  sitting 
around  the  living  room. 

SR:  "You  said  when  washing  dishes  that  you  had  so  many  unanswered  ques- 

tions  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about,"  (She  had  spoken  rather  ner- 
vously  about  seemingly  academic  religious  questions.) 


(nervous  smile)  "Well,  I guess  everybody  has  his  problems",  (laughs) 


"Sure" , 


MRS; 


MRS:  "We  just  don't  know  what  to  do  about  the  kids". 


MRS; 


MRS: 


SR:  "Hmm". 

MRS:  "Is  it  all  right  to  raise  them  up  like  human  beings?  Not  members  of 

any  specific  group."  (She  wants  the  answer  - yes.) 

SR:  "What  do  you  think?" 

MRS;  "Sure,  I don't  see  why  people  have  to  be  raised  in  their  little 
circle  and  build  walls  up  around  themselves" . 

SR;  "You're  awfully  silent  Mr.  Speak  up.  What  do  you  say?" 

MRS:  "Oh,  I know  what  he  says,  or  I know  how  he  feels.  He  wouldn't  want 

them  not  to  be  Jews.  And  I wouldn't  care  what  they  decide." 

MR:  "Well,  I'd  want  them  to  have  some  respect  for  their,  for  my  heritage." 

SR;  "And  you  feel  that  letting  them  decide  would  not  give  them  this 
respect?" 

MRS;  (interrupting)  "Oh,  we  celebrate  all  the  Jewish  holidays.  We  have 
a big  Chanuka  celebration  with  a 'Happy  Chanuka'  banner  for  eight 
nights.  We'll  raise  them  in  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions. 

What's  wrong  with  that?  Tell  us  please,  what  could  hurt  them  by 
raising  them  in  both  groups  and  letting  them  decide  which  to  follow? 
Why  they  might  become  (pause)  Presbyterians!" 

SR;  "You're  thinking  in  terms  of  ideas.  Don't  you  think  their  decision 
will  be  based  on  what  social  group  they  feel  a part  of." 

MRS:  "But  can't  they  make  their  own  decision?" 


MRS; 
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SR;  ”Sure  they  can.  There’s  just  a chance  that  they  would  feel  bad 

about  rejecting  the  religion  of  father  or  mother.  That  would  almost 
be  like  slapping  one  of  you  in  the  face.  They  may  not  feel  that  way, 
but  some  children  in  similar  situations  have.” 

MR;  (nods)  ״There  may  be  something  to  what  the  rabbi  says.” 

MRS;  "I  just  don’t  see  it.  (smiles  again)  I don't  see  why  we  have  to 

raise  them  in  one  specific  group.” 

SR;  "Is  it  possible  for  you  to?  You  seem  set  against  raising  them  as 
Jews  only.  Mr.,  how  would  you  feel  about  raising  them  Unitarians?” 

MRS;  "Yes,  how  would  you  feel?"  (just  a little  bitterness  comes  out) 

MR;  "I'd  want  them  to  have  a respect  for  their  Jewish  heritage.” 

SR;  "Don't  you  think  they  could  get  that  ’respect’  - that  is,  certainly 
not  be  ashamed  of  their  Jewishness  - and  still  be  raised  Unitarian?” 

MR;  ”1  don't  know." 

MRS.  Oh,  you  know  he  wouldn’t  want  them  to  be  raised  Unitarian.” 

SR;  "You  certainly  sean  bent  on  their  being  raised  in  both  groups.” 

MRS;  "Well,  (laughs)  yes." 

MR;  "I  guess  we'll  get  along.  Others  have  the  same  problem.  It  always 
helps  to  talk  about  it." 

MRS;  "But  we  talk  and  never  decide  anything.  Oh,  well,  (laughs  and 
changes  subject) 
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"I  AIN'T  GOING  TO  THAT  G D SUNDAY  SCHOOL" 


It  is  my  practice  at  to  call  the  parents  of  all  children  of  the 

religious  school  who  have  been  absent  three  weeks  in  succession.  Six  weeks 
I called  a Mr.  S to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  long  absence  of  his  son, 
Alan,  age  12. 

Mr.  S told  me  that  Alan  is  a very  precocious  youngster  who  has  a mind 
of  his  own  and  who  generally  does  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do.  He  loves 
grade  school  where  he  has  consistently  won  all  honors  and  awards  and  has 
been  advanced  two  complete  grades  by  reason  of  his  remarkable  maturity  and 
high  intelligence  quotient.  Alan  has  told  his  parents  that  he  learns  nothing 
in  religious  school,  that  the  children  are  very  babyish  and  unruly  and  that 
he  has  better  means  of  occupying  his  time.  He  has  so  many  hobbies  ana  in> 
terests  that  his  parents  have  just  about  agreed  that  insistence  upon  his 
attendance  at  religious  school  might  be  not  only  unwise  but  also  unjust. 

However,  Mr.  S spoke  another  ten  minutes  convincing  me  that  he  wants 
the  child  to  attend  as  does  the  child's  mother  and  they  both  feel  sad  that 
he  refuses  to  attend . Mr . S was  raised  in  an  orphanage  and  knows  and  under- 

stands  the  value  of  a religious  school  education.  He  has  belonged  to  

years  and  has  not  been  one  of  those  "new  rich"  joiners  who  have  as- 

sociated  themselves  with  for  social  and  business  reasons.  He  is  a 

member  because  he  is  a deeply  religious  man  and  is  at  his  wits  end  to  find 
some  means  of  convincing  his  son  to  attend  school.  He  asked  me  if  I couldn't 
suggest  something.  Perhaps,  he  suggested,  I might  talk  to  the  child. 

I explained  that  I should  be  very  happy  to  talk  with  the  child.  But 
the  father  was  unable  to  set  a date  during  the  weekend  when  he  and  the  child 
could  come  to  see  me.  They  were  both  very  busy.  He  said  he  would  arrange 
for  an  appointment  with  him  for  sometime  during  the  week.  The  matter  was 
so  important  to  him  that  he  would  attend  to  it  the  following  Monday. 

Saturday  afternoon,  I called  the  S residence  asking  to  speak  to  Mr. 

S.  He  was  not  at  home  so  I spoke  to  Mrs  S. 

^ She  told  me  that  her  husband  was  so  pleased  that  I was  taking  so  much 

in  eres  in  *their  child.  They  had  discussed  the  matter  and  were  sorry  to 
admit  that  they  could  accomplish  nothing.  I asked  if  I could  meet  with  the 
boy  that  afternoon  - could  he  come  down  to  the  Temple?  He  happened  to  be 
doTOtown  at  the  time,  and  Mrs.  S suggested  that  she  tell  him  he  had  had  a 

call  and  that  he  was  to  call  me  back.  But  she  did  not  want  to  tell  him  that 

1 was  Rabbi  — that  had  called  because  if  he  knew  it  had  been  I who  called, 
he  would  have  known  what  it  was  that  I wanted  to  discuss  with  him.  He  would 

not  call  me  back  or  even  answer  the  phone  if  I called  again.  He  would  re- 

turn  at  about  6:00. 

+ called  me  at  the  hotel.  I told  him  who  I was  and  said 

that  I'dlike  to  see  him  that  evening.  He  said  he'd  be  glad  to  come  but  his 
parents  woul^  t permit  him  to  come  to  the  hotel  because  it  was  dark  outside. 

I asked  him  to  ask  his  parents.  He  was  so  sure  that  they  would  refuse  that 
he  cheerfully  shouted  to  his  parents  asking  if  he  could  go  to  the  hotel. 
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It  was  a shocked  child  who  heard  them  give  ready  consent.  He  screamed  a 
little  and  cried  tearlessly  that  it  was  dark  out  and  the  hotel  was  far 
away,  but  they  continued  to  insist  that  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for 
him  to  go  out  to  meet  me. 

An  hour  later  he  arrived  at  the  hotel.  He  is  small  for  his  age  and 
quite  chubby  with  apple  cheeks  and  a ready  smile . He  is  very  sure  of  him- 
self;  speaks  withoiit  fear  or  hesitation  and  conducts  himself  like  an  adult. 
He  was  very  glad  to  meet  me,  he  said.  We  went  straight  to  the  dining  room 
where  we  both  had  two  of  the  biggest  and  richest  desserts  on  the  menu. 

Quickly  we  became  fast  friends.  The  child  is  an  amateur  magician 
and  just  happened  to  have  with  him  several  tricks  which  he  perfoimed  with 
great  finesse.  He  has  a pet  bird  and  a dog.  He  had  been  shopping  that 
afternoon  for  a pair  of  parakeets.  He  is  also  interested  in  photography 
(he  develops  and  prints  his  own  shots)  and  in  chemistry.  He  takes  music 
lessons  and  elocution  lessons,  and  thinks  he  might  enroll  in  a dancing 
class.  We  sat  and  talked  about  all  subjects  for  an  hour  and  a half.  I 
intentionally  refrained  from  mentioning  Sunday  School,  having  no  wish  to 
traumatize  the  child  so  early  in  our  acquaintance  and  being  desirous  only 
of  becoming  a good  friend  of  his. 

At  one  point,  however,  when  we  were  speaking  about  busses  and  street- 
cars  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation  in  the  big  city,  I asked  how 
close  the  Sunday  School  bus  came  to  his  house.  He  replied  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  run  out  through  the  back  alley  to  the  corner  and  there  it 
picked  him  up  within  less  than  half  a block  from  his  house.  He  had  no 
trouble  at  all  getting  to  Sunday  School.  At  this  point  he  had  not  been  to 
class  since  registration  day  which  had  been  ten  weeks  before. 

He  said  he'd  like  to  take  a trip  to  a museum,  to  a zoo,  and  a few 
other  places.  I said  such  trips  were  swell  ideas  for  his  class  and  I was 
sure  that  we  might  all  take  the  trips  together.  He  became  quite  excited 
about  the  matter . He  was  positive  that  he  would  like  to  learn  something 
about  movie  cameras  and  technique  and  was  thrilled  when  I told  him  I would 
introduce  him  to  the  boys  who  are  making  a motion  picture  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  might  even  make  him  an  assistant  to  the  camera-men. 

As  I put  him  on  the  bus,  two  hours  after  he  had  arrived,  I asked  him 
if  I were  going  to  see  him  in  the  morning  at  Sunday  School.  He  assured  me 
at  least  three  times  that  he  would  be  there.  As  he  scrambled  up  on  the  bus 
and  waved  good-by,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  both  very  happy  about  the 
whole  thing.  I went  back  to  the  hotel  and  called  his  mother,  telling  her 
that  we  had  become  good  friends  and  had  had  a very  nice  chat.  I was  quite 
sure  that  he  would  be  in  school  the  next  day.  She  was  unable  to  thank  me 
enough . 

The  next  morning  Alan  was  still  among  the  missing.  I went  up  to  speak 
to  his  teachers.  But  neither  could  remember  which  child  he  was.  After 
school,  I called  his  home  and  spoke  to  his  father  who  answered  the  phone. 
"Rabbi",  he  said,  "I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  efforts. 

After  Alan  got  home  last  night,  he  became  interested  in  something  or  other 
and  stayed  up  until  the  wee  hours.  And  this  morning  he  just  couldn't  get 
up.  But  thanks  very  much." 
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When  I was  calling  parents  last  week,  I called  Mrs.  S again.  ״Well”, 
said  I,  "How  are  we  getting  along  in  the  Sunday  School  tussle?" 

"Rabbi,  says  she,’4ny  husband  and  I think  you're  just  wonderful. 

Just  a minute."  "Alan-n-n-n.  You're  wanted  on  the  phone.  How  should  I 
know  who  it  is?  Come  to  the  phone.  Answer  the  phone." 

"Hullo",  says  a cheerful  boyish  voice. 

"Hello,  Alan.  This  is  Rabbi of  Temple " (CRASH.'.'.') 

"Alan,  you  pick  up  that  phone  this  instant  and  talk  to  Rabbi  . 

All  right,  just  you  wait  until  your  father  gets  home  next  week!" 

"I'm  so  sorry  Rabbi.  Just  a minute  please." 

"Alan,  the  Rabbi  want  to  talk  to  youlli" 

" I ain't  going  to  that  gahdam  Sunday  school.' " 

"Rabbi,  you  see  how  it  is.  What  can  I do?" 

"Yes,  I see  Mrs.  S.  Maybe  we'll  try  again,  later." 
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"I  JUST  CAN’T  SEEM  TO  GET  HIM  TO  DO  ’WHAT  I WANT". 
(Parent  of  child  in  Religious  School) 

Setting  - Rabbi's  study 


Parent;  "I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  again  about  Sam.  He  got  straight  A's 
in  all  his  subjects  at  school." 


SR:  "Isn't  that  what  you  wanted?" 

Parent;  "Yes,  I wanted  him  to  do  well  in  school,  but  he  appears  so  tense 
and  seems  to  work  so  hard.  For  example,  last  week  Sam  came  home 
after  school  and  didn't  even  say  'hello'  to  me.  This  was  very 
stranp  in  itself.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a basketball  game 
at  school  that  he  didn't  go  to  because  he  had  to  do  homework.  The 
other  week  his  father  bought  a jigsaw  power  machine  for  him  to  use. 
He  spent  some  time  with  it  but  he  would  rather  work  with  this 
friend  of  his.  Bill,  down  the  street  whose  father  has  a power 
machine  also.  He  sarts  on  something  and  then  he  drops  it.  He 
start^  making  a bird  house  and  I bought  wood  and  got  a pattern 

pieces  and  the  pieces  are  still  lying  on 
the  table.  He  hasn't  touched  the  bird  house  since. 

"We  tried  to  get  him  started  on  a stamp  collection  and  we  bought 
all  sorts  of  things.  He  hasn't  touched  them  since.  He  seems  so 
dependent  on  his  friends.  He  is  inseparable  from  his  friend  Bill. 
No  matter  what  Bill  does,  he  has  to  do,  and  Bill  doesn't  feel  the 
same  way  towards  Sam." 

SR:  "Does  your  husband  feel  the  same  way  about  Sam  that  you  do?" 

Parent:  "JhaVs  just  the  trouble;  my  husband  hardly  knows  the  boy.  It  all 

hn  service.  Sam  grew  up  without  even  knowing 

IS  father.  Even  today  he  is  so  busy  that  he  never  has  time  for 

the  kids  --my  daughter  I take  care  of,  but  the  boy  needs  the 
father.  While  he  was  in  service,  we  used  to  travel  from  camp  to 
camp  (weeping  occurred)  I tried  to  bring  up  the  child  the  best 
way  that  I could,  but  I guess  it  just  wasn't  enough.  Then  when 
J (husband)  did  come  home,  it  was  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  I had 

T mother.  I guess  there  were  a lot  of  things 

I didn  t know  about  bringing  up  kids.  And  then  the  little  girl 
came.  I had  even  less  time  for  Sam.  I guess  that's  where  I really 
^ just  couldn't  help  myself.  How  much  can  a person 
(There  was  a definite  attempt  at  composure  at  this  point.) 

^ get  straight  A's,  but  he 
has  to  get  the  highest  grades.  I don't  feel  he  is  an 
A student.  I think  he  is  just  trying  to  prove  to  us  that  he  is 
just  as  good  as  anyone  else.  And  he  feels  so  bad  if  he  doesn't  do 

like  ^ times,  just 

^ ^ (At  this  point  a member  of  the 

temple  c^e  in  and  the  parent  terminated  the  interview. ) "I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  again,  you've  done  a lot  already." 
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”WHY  WAS  GOD  AGAINST  HER?" 


Mrs.  C lost  her  husband  a number  of  years  ago.  While  Mr.  C was 
living,  he  was  an  invalid  and  Mrs.C  waited  on  him  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  While  Mr.  C was  living,  Mrs.  C did  not  suffer  any  illness.  However, 
Mrs.  C could  never  go  anywhere  because  she  was  tied  down  with  Mr.  C.  After 
his  death,  she  felt  a momentary  release  to  do  what  she  wanted.  This  did 
not  last  long  for  she  became  sick  with  one  thing  or  another.  Here  is  where 
the  WHY  came  into  the  conversation.  It  was  not  only  a question  but  couplea 
with  the  question  was  a sort  of  feeling  of  guilt.  What  had  she  done  to 
deserve  this?  Hadn't  she  been  a devoted  and  faithful  wife?  She  did  every- 
thing  in  her  power  to  satisfy  her  husband  and  make  his  burden  a little 
lighter.  Why  had  God  brought  this  illness  upon  her?  Why  was  God  against 
her?  "What,  Rabbi,  is  the  cause  of  my  trouble?  Can  you  help  me?" 

The  main  problem  after  listening  to  her  was  not  her  own  illness 
entirely,  but  why  had  God  forsaken  her?  She  felt  alone  and  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  any  inspiration  from  God.  Later  in  our  conversation,  she  asked 
^ ^ couldn't  suggest  some  prayers  that  might  help  her.  I suggested  that 
she  read  the  23rd  Psalm,  together  with  several  other  Psalms  of  the  same 
nature.  J'fy  surprise  came  when  she  asked  me  where  she  could  find  these 
Psalms.  In  what  book?  I immediately  asked  her  if  she  had  a Bible?  She 
said  yes  and  commenced  to  search  all  over  the  house.  She  finally  found  the 
Bible  after  about  a ten  minute  search.  We  read  the  23rd  Psalm  together  and 
I tried  to  show  her  in  this  Psalm  that  God  was  not  against  her,  but  ready 
to  help  her  as  was  plainly  described.  Mrs.  C thanked  me  sincerely  and  said 
she  would  make  constant  use  of  the  Psalms  I suggested. 

Previous  to  this  conversation,  Mrs.  C had  not  been  in  Temple  for 
several  months.  About  two  weeks  later  Mrs.  C came  to  Saturday  morning 
services.  She  looked  much  better  than  she  did  when  I saw  her  several 
weeks  earlier.  Whether  or  not  our  conversation  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  I cannot  exactly  say,  however,  she  thanked  me  again  for  the  Psalms 
I had  suggested. 
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"WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  RESPONSE  TO  SEXUAL  ADVANCES  ON 

A DATE" 


A young  lady  called  me  up  several  months  ago  and  suggested  that 
we  go  for  a drive.  I knew  M very  well,  well  enough  in  fact,  to  know  that 
she  would  not  phone  me  unless  something  serious  were  bothering  her . I 
acceded  to  her  request  and  met  her  a short  while  later. 

Though  M assumed  an  air  of  frivolity,  it  was  quite  clear  that  she 
was  very  nervous.  Her  hands  were  ice  cold  and  clammy  and  her  chatter  just 
a bit  too  lively.  When  she  persisted  in  idle  talk,  I decided  to  take  the 
initiative  myself,  and  bluntly  asked  her  just  what  was  troubling  her.  The 
mosaic  of  her  replies  revealed  the  following  problem. 

M lived  all  but  the  last  few  months  of  her  nineteen  years  in  a little 
town.  There  were  no  Jewish  boys  of  her  own  age  so  that  M's  social  life  was 
limited  to  an  occasional  date  with  a non-Jewish  classmate  or  a visiting 
cousin.  Her  parents,  respectable  and  respected  members  of  the  Jewish  and 
general  community,  were  very  good-hearted,  but  also  very  conservative  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  accompany  M even  to  high  school  dances.  As  a 
result,  M failed  to  develop  socially  and  became  shy  and  self-contained. 

Last  summer,  primarily  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  rabbi,  M's  parents 

finally  consented  to  let  her  come  to  — , ostensibly  to  study, 

actually  to  find  a suitable  husband. 

Since  her  arrival  in  , M has  joined  a social  and  religious 

organization  and  has  dated  comparatively  frequently,  often  with  boys  many 
years  older,  and,  from  a social  point  of  view,  considerably  more  experienced 
than  she.  This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  her  problem:  just  what  is  the 
proper  response  to  sexual  advances  on  a date.  Most  of  her  dates  thus  far, 
taking  advantage  of  her  apparent  innocence,  were  very  demanding.  Conscious 
of  her  own  social  inadequacy,  M felt  that  she  would  have  to  give  something 
in  order  to  maintain  her  dates'  interest.  This  is  not  to.  say  that  she  did 
not  enjoy  these  sexual  advances,  but  on  occasion  she  would  feign  pleasure} 
even  while  feeling  "just  pawed"  in  order  to  please  her  escort. 

Last  night  - that  is,  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  first 
interview  - was  particularly  trying  and  culminated  in  what  might  be  called 
the  advanced  stage  of  petting.  Pangs  of  conscience  and  concern  over  her 
position  in  the  college  community  kept  her  awake  much  of  the  night.  In  the 
morning  she  called  me. 

Just  talking  about  the  problem  seemed  to  have  calmed  her  considerably. 
I quited  her  further  by  convincing  her  that  she  had  committed  no  irrevokable 
wrong.  Before  terminating  the  first  meeting  - I felt  it  wise  to  postpjone  a 
discussion  of  prognosis  for  another  calmer  day  - we  decided  to  work  out  a 
solution;  (a)  for  the  immediate  problem,  through  the  working  out  of  a code 
of  behavior  which  could  serve  as  her  guide  until  she  would  feel  strong 
enough  to  make  her  own  decision,  and  (b)  for  the  long-range  problem,  a 
program  of  helping  her  gain  a sense  of  social  adequacy. 


«י 
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"EVERYBODY  HATES  ME  ־ THAT'S  WHY  I STAY  AWAY  FROM  TEMPLE 
AND  ITS  ACTIVITIES" 


Mrs.  S,  married  to  one  of  the  leading  congregants  in  , was 

visited  by  the  rabbi  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town.  He  had  heard  that 
she  had  recently  recovered  from  a serious  illness  and  the  community  was 
disturbed  because  she  seemed  to  exhibit  a hostility  toward  the  temple  and 
its  institutions.  When  the  rabbi  arrived,  Mrs.  S was  very  gracious.  How- 
ever,  the  rabbi  noticed  that  Mrs.  S was  quits  nervous.  Her  hands  shook  and 
her  voice  quivered.  Having  known  Mrs.  S from  the  previous  year's  ministry, 
the  rabbi  was  aware  that  the  year  brought  a complete  change.  While  pre- 
viously  Mrs.  S was  rather  calm,  cool  and  collected,  she  was  now  the  exact 
opposite.  After  a rather  lengthy  discussion  concerning  her  illness  and 
her  present  state  of  health,  Mrs.  S began  to  complain  to  the  rabbi  about 
her  mistreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  congregants.  She  said  that  everybody 
hated  her  and  for  this  reason  she  was  staying  away  from  the  temple  and  its 
activities. 

The  rabbi  asked  her  if  any  of  the  congregants  had  visited  her  at 
the  hospital  during  her  recent  illness.  She  replied  that  nearly  all  of 
them  had  done  so,  including  her  cousin,  a leading  figure  in  the  temple. 

When  she  mentioned  her  cousin,  she  seemed  to  become  even  more  agitated. 

The  rabbi  asked  her  if  she  didn't  feel  that  this  showed  that  the  people 
were  interested  in  her  welfare.  She  grudgingly  admitted  that  this  might 
be  so,  but  she  continued  that  she  hadn't  been  chosen  to  head  any  of  the 
important  committees  in  the  sisterhood,  and  since  she  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  workers  in  that  organization,  she  felt  that  her  work  had  not 
been  appreciated.  The  rabbi  wondered  out  loud  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
people  were  considering  her  state  of  health  and  did  not  wish  to  burden  her 
with  added  duties.  She  replied  that  this  might  be  so,  but  she  wasn't  sure. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  S began  to  relate  of  many  instances  in  which  she  had 
been  snubbed  by  her  cousin,  former  president  of  the  sisterhood. 

Upon  questioning  Mrs . S , it  was  revealed  that  she  and  her  husband 

had  come  to  to  work  for  her  cousin's  husband.  After  several  years, 

Mrs.  S's  husband  decided  to  resign  his  position.  He  in  turn  sent  for  his 

brother  and  they  established  a very  successful  business  in  . Mrs.  S 

stated  that  she  was  almost  as  well  off  financially  as  her  cousin,  and  she 
saw  no  reason  why  her  cousin  was  always  catered  to  by  the  community.  The 
rabbi  asked  if  Mrs.  S felt  that  the  community  was  opposed  to  her  because  of 
her  cousin's  influence.  Mrs.  S replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  rabbi  then 
inquired  if  there  had  at  any  time  been  a close  relationship  between  Mrs.  S 
and  her  cousin.  Mrs.  S again  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  stated  that  she 
had  never  felt  quite  sure  of  this  relationship  and  that  she  had  never  been 
completely  convinced  that  her  cousin  liked  her.  As  a matter  of  fact,  she 
was  quite  sure  that  her  cousin  felt  quite  superior. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  S's  husband  arrived  and  she  became  quite  agitated. 
It  appeared  that  she  was  not  interested  in  her  husband's  hearing  what  was 
going  on.  She  suggested  that  possibly  this  discussion  could  be  carried  on  at 
a later  date.  The  rabbi  made  an  appointment  for  Mrs.  S to  visit  him  a few 
days  later. 


#7  (SR) 


HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE-JEWISH  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGION 
Department  of  Human  Relations 


" I WANT  TO  BE  SHOWN  SOMETHING  ABOUT  GOD" 


Scene:  At  a dinner  table 

Persons:  SR  (student  rabbi) 

B (young  wife) 

D (her  young  husband) 

Mrs . P (mother  of  D) 

Occasion:  Saturday  evening  dinner  at  B's  house,  at  which  the  SR  was 

fioiest . 


Throughout  the  dinner,  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  P about  "religion", 
"Jesus",  and  her  "husband".  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a connection 
between  the  three  was  made  evident.  Mrs.  P lost  her  husband  several  months 
ago.  He  had  been  the  center  of  the  family  and  of  the  community.  Wealthy, 
great  philanthropist,  and  easy-going.  The  grief  was  still  evident.  Mrs. 

P was  still  looking  for  a "reason".  She  carried  hostility  and  bitterness 
underneath  her  general  complacency. 

(The  dialogue  is  paraphrased  and  reconstructed.  The  section  pre- 
sented  is  one  section  of  the  rather  lengthy  dinner  talk.) 

Mrs.  P:  "Many  great  rabbis  came  to  ."  (Here  followed  a very  intimate 

analysis  of  Rabbi  , his  personal  life,  and  his  relation  with 

the  deceased  husband,  upon  which  intensive  emotions  were  displayed.) 

"We  had  many  discussions  on  religion.  Rabbi  said  he  couldn't 

convert  me." 

SR:  (smilingly)  "Convert  you?  What  do  you  mean?" 

Mrs.  P:  "I  can't  believe  in  God." 

B:  "The  rabbi  used  to  get  excited." 

Mrs.  P:  "He  used  to  throw  up  his  hands  at  me." 

SR:  "What  is  it  about  God  that  bothers  you?" 

Mrs.  P:  "I  just  don't  see." 

D:  "She  is  always  asking  questions." 

Mrs.  P.  "I  just  don't  see." 

SR:  "I  remember  you  were  at  the  services  last  night.  Didn't  that 

help  you?" 

Mrs.  P:  "Yes,  but  I want  to  be  shown  something  about  God.  We  all  go  to 
services,  but  we  don't  know." 


«יי 
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contd  2 

SR:  "What  did  your  husband  think  about  this?"  (I  realized  the  under- 

lying  wish  to  talk  about  the  husband  and  that  there  was  some  con- 
nection  between  his  death  and  the  problem  of  God.) 

Mrs.  P:  "Oh,  he  was  a regular  temple-goer.  He  used  to  say  that  everyone 
could  go  at  least  once  a week  ...." 

D:  "He  loved  the  temple." 

B:  "He  even  belonged  to  the  shul".  (Orthodox  synagogue) 

SR:  "What  did  he  think  about  God?" 

Mrs.  P:  "He  didn't  talk  much  about  it,  but  he  was  very  active  in  the  com- 
munity.  Everyone  loved  him." 


Later,  the  astonishing  remark  was  made  that  some  other  person  who 
wasn't  as  good  as  her  husband  is  still  alive.... 


#8  (SR) 
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"IT  ISN’T  TH/T  I DON'T  LIKE  JUDAISM" 


"I  hope  that  I shall  see  you  again  next  time  that  I shall  be  here. 

We  really  enjoyed  the  part  you  played  tonight." 

"I  enjoyed  myself,  but  I can't  promise  that  I'll  be  here  very  often. 
I was  approached  for  membership  tonight,  but  I refused  to  join." 

"I'm  sorry  if  someone  gave  you  a high  pressure  talk.  We're  not 
after  your  money.  \^e  just  want  you  to  come.  You  may  find  that  you 
may  get  something  out  of  and  so  want  to  join  later." 

"It  isn't  because  of  the  money.  You  see,  I don't  want  to  become  too 

associated  with , becausife  very  few  people  know  that  I'm  Jewish. 

I'm  new  here  and  I don't  want  to  be  singled  out  and  penalized  for 
my  Jewishness." 

"You  feel  that  if  you  were  known  to  be  Jewish  that  you  would  not  be 
dated  and  that  perhaps  your  job  opportunities  would' be  limited." 

"Yes.  It  isn't  that  I don't  like  Judaism.  I'm  very  proud  of  my 
Judaism,  but  I don't  want  people  to  look  upon  me  in  a different 
light." 

A good  many  know  that  your  sister  is  Jewish,  and  yet  she  doesn't 
seem  to  be  penalized  socially.  Do  you  think  you  can  avoid  being 
known  as  Jewish  if  students  know  that  your  sister  is  Jewish  and 
was  active  in 


She: 


She: 


She:  "I  guess  you're  right  on  that  score." 


09  (SR) 
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"BUT  WHAT  HAS  THAT  GOT  TO  DO  WITH  ME?" 
"SHOW  ME  HOW  A PERSON  CAN  HAVE  FAITH" 


This  conversation  took  place  at  the  home  of  Z where  after  the  Friday 
evening  services  the  student  rabbi  had  been  invited  for  some  coffee. 

Earlier  the  SR  had  had  dinner  with  Z‘s  family;  wife,  and  three  young 
children.  This  evening  was  the  fourth  such  Friday  evening:  dinner,  service, 
and  after-service. 

We  arrived  at  home,  sat  to  chat,  were  served  coffee  by  his  wife, 
heard  some  recorded  music.  These  included  a wide  variety  — "Hillbilly", 
"The  Thing",  "Star  Dust",  and  "The  Kaddish  of  the  Berditcheveh" . It  was 
during  the  playing  of  the  latter  that  the  SR  explained  that  it  was  conceiv- 
able  only  in  Judaism  that  a person  could  be  so  intimately  outspoken  with 
God  .... 

Z:  "I  like  that.  Let's  hear  it  again.  That's  the  first  time  I ever 

knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  record",  (referring  to  the  translation) 
"M  (his  wife),  come  here  and  listen  to  the  rabbi  act  this  out". 

(The  record  is  played  again  with  the  translation  of  the  Yiddish  and  some 
comments.  In  the  meanwhile,  M has  finally  sat  down  for  the  first  time  since 
arriving  home  with  us.) 

SR:  "See  the  challenge  this  man  puts  to  God.  And  see  the  faith  he  ends 

with.  Maybe  because  there  is  no  answer  to  the  challenge,  only  faith, 
in  the  final  analysis." 

Z:  "That's  where  I don't  go  along  with  you.  I don't  see  that.  Show  me 

how  a person  can  have  faith." 

SR:  "The  person  of  the  song  had  faith,  do  you  see  that?" 

Z;  "Yes,  but  see  if  you  can  convince  me." 

SR:  "You  believe  there  is  a God,  don't  you?" 

Z;  "Well,  can  you  show  me?" 

SR:  "Suppose  we  found  where  we  agreed.  First,  do  you  agree  that  there 

are  many  things  about  our  lives  which  are  open  questions;  like 
birth,  death,  life's  purpose?" 

Z;  "Yes,  these  are  open  questions,  60  what?" 

SR:  "People  have  found  the  meaning  to  all  these  things  in  terms  of  God." 

Z;  "I  suppose  they  have." 

SR:  Wouldn't  that  be  possible  for  you,  too?" 
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contd  2 


Z;  "Maybe,  but  can  you  convince  me?" 

SR:  "Let's  start  another  way.  There  are  certain  laws  of  the  universe  - 

law  of  gravitation,  law  of  heat.  These  are  laws  which  we  have  dis- 
covered  and  found  vital  for  life.  And  we  can  be  sure  that  there  are 
still  many  more  yet  to  be  discovered.  Right,  so  far?" 

Z:  "All  right." 

SR:  "Now  all  these  laws,  discovered  and  to  be  discovered,  we  call  God." 

Z;  "But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  me?  I still  don't  see." 

SR:  "These  laws  make  our  being  possible.  And  what  is  especially  important 

in  the  Jewish  view,  this  God  has  a Will  and  a Purpose  for  life,  and 
especially  for  the  Jewish  people." 

Z:  "This  is  vrt^at  I can't  accept.  This  Will." 

SR:  "Some  come  to  it  by  the  history  of  the  Jews,  some  by  thought,  and 

some  by  leap  of  faith." 

Z:  "Well,  that's  it.  It's  a question  of  faith  again". 

SR:  "Why  don't  you  Just  wait  and  in  time  you  may  find  your  position?" 

Z:  "Maybe." 

SR:  "You  know,  Z,  your  questions  have  been  really  wonderful.  They  are 

the  kinds  of  questions  that  Jewish  philosophers  have  been  asking  for 
years." 

Z assured  me  that  this  was  the  first  such  discussion  he  had  ever  had. 
He  never  could  talk  before:  (1)  because  there  was  nobody  to  talk  to  (meaning 
a rabbi  who  would  befriend  him) , and  (2)  because  of  his  stammering  which  he 
is  improving.  His  wife  sat  throughout  this  discussion  tired  and  proud  — 
when  she  wasn't  fulfilling  his  requests  for  this  or  that.  And  weeks  later, 
Mr.  Z kept  reminding  the  SR  of  "that  good  discussion  we  had  late  into  the 
night.  But  you  couldn't  convince  me." 


«י 


#10  (SR) 
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״MY  WIPE  ISN»T  SURE  SHE  WANTS  TO  REMAIN 
MARRIED  TO  ME״ 


Mr.  P approached  the  rabbi  at  the  conclusion  of  one 
of  the  Prlday  evening  services  and  expressed  a desire  to 
speak  to  him  concerning  a personal  matter.  The  rabbi  ar- 
ranged  an  appointment. 

״Mr.  P,  a young  chap  of  about  25  years,  was  dressed 
very  flashy  and  looked  like  a typical  *zoot  suit  kid‘.  He 
was  very  much  at  ease  and  told  the  rabbi  that  his  problem 
concerned  his  marital  problems.  The  previous  year  Mr.  P had 
with  a Gentile  girl  after  a month’s  courtship.  There 
had  been  parental  objection  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  who 
were  Orthodox,  but  after  the  elopement  they  had  been  par- 
tially  reconciled  when  the  girl  announced  her  intention  to 
convert.  Mrs.  F,  according  to  her  husband,  was  19  years  old, 
?u  very  spoiled  by  her  parents  who  were  in 

Mr.  P,  without  any  prompting  on  the  part  of  the 
rabbi,  related  that  he  had  had  pre-marltal  relations  with  his 
wife  prior  to  the  wedding,  but  that  it  had  no  bearing  on  his 
decision  to  marry  her. 

״When  questioned  as  to  the  problem  that  faced  him,  Mr.  P 
stated  that  his  wife  wasn't  too  sure  that  she  wished  to  -re^ 
main  married  to  him  since  his  business  was  located  in  ----- 
which  was  quite  a distance  from  their  home  town.  The  rabbi* 
asked  what  objections  to  moving  back  to  his  hometown  did  Mr. 

have.  He  replied  that  he  had  a fine  business  where  he  v;as 
now  located  and  besides  he  felt  that  his  wife's  duty  was  with 
husband.  Mr.  P said  that  while  he  loved  his  wife,  he  has 
thou^t  of  permitting  her  to  divorce  him.  The  rabbi  asked 
him  if  that  was  what  he  really  wanted.  Mr.  P answered  that 
lu  wasn  t,  but  that  it  seemed  the  only  way  out  of  his  dlffl- 

thought  that  this  was 
the  way  to  settle  the  situation.  Mr.  P said  that  she  loved 

4?u  deal  and  did  not  want  a divorce,  but  did  insist 

that  he  move  back  to  his  home  town. 

hii^־  continued  that  he  wasn't  quite  sure  what  she  wanted, 

but  that  the  crux  of  his  problem  seems  to  be  where  his  busl- 

located.  The  rabbi  asked  him  if  he  was  living 

told  thp  the  affirmative.  Mr.  P the/ 

־.׳.™I  ^ that  It  was  at  his  wife's  suggestion  that  he 

hadnJ  ‘*י®  rabbi.  The  rabbi  then  asked  why  the  wife 

,f 8 ^ /״״ald  that  she  was  reticent  . 

V®u!?®v"/  converted  as  yet  and  that  she  thought  the 

asked  ®®P®®" ״ ׳®PPiage.  The  rabbi 

eeid  v.'^r®^®״‘  caused  them  any  difficulty.  Mr.  P 

h״t  *'®״גי  t as  far  as  the  two  of  them  were  concerned, 

but  that  his  parents  still  never  let  them  forget  that  thev 

M/%"wouldn 8 ®י* * ’'°?׳^-rl  to  convert.  The  rabbi  wondered^lf 

vlew’^an/Mr  m accompany  him  on  the  next  Inter- 

In  ^ f 'thought  that  It  would  be  an  excellent  Idea. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  following  day." 
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״I  WANT  TO  CONVERT  TO  JUDAISM  BUT  MY 
HUSBAND  IS  AGAINST  IT" 


Mrs.  H (Protestant),  husband,  Jewish.  Constant  dls- 
putes.  Came  to  me  for  help.  Wife  wanted  to  be  converted  to 
Judaism.  Husband  didn’t  think  too  much  of  the  Idea.  Con- 
ference  with  husband,  and  then  with  wife.  Converted  her  to 
Judaism  after  a period  of  study.  She  had  a child  by  her  first 
husband.  Child  and  Mr.  H not  getting  along.  Child  enrolled 
In  our  religious  school.  Also  discovered  that  Mr.  H*s 
mother,  who  does  not  live  here,  was  turning  husband  against 
wife.  Money  problems  also  Involved.  Held  family  council  of 
peace  and  Ironed  out  some  more  of  the  difficulties.  Pelt 
that  husband  was  Jealous  of  child,  and  was  convinced  that 
they  should  have  a baby.  She  said  that  she  could  not  get 
pregnant  and  had  been  trying  for  over  a year.  Referred  her 
to  good  Gyn.  man,  who  discovered  reason  why  she  could  not  get 
pregnant.  Minor  surgical  operation  performed.  Woman  now 
pregnant.  Saw  couple  recently.  Everything  seems  to  have 
worked  out  --  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  difficulty  that  presented  Itself  was  In  getting 
the  cooperation  of  the  husband.  The  wife  came  to  me  In  great 
4.^^?  spoke  of  suicide.  Husband  had  been  111  and  was 
Inclined  to  be  morose.  Description  of  him  sounded  like 
typical  hypochondriac.  It  later  turned  out  that  he  was  hun- 
gering  for  affection  from  wife  who  had  •turned  cold•:  also 
feared  that  It  was  his  fault  that  she  couldn’t  get  pregnant: 

of  first  husband.  When  I prevailed  upon  the 
to  come  In  and  see  me  (alone),  many  of  these  facts 

diagnosis  after 

another  conference  with  husband,  then 
he  and  his  wife  met  with  me,  and  we  discussed  the  difficulties 

determined  upon  a future  course  of  action, 
nrolllng  child  In  religious  school  was  first  step;  her  con- 
version  was  next;  conference  with  mother-in-law,  and  then 
consultation  with  physician." 
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״ANTI-SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL 

ROOM" 


"I  was  approached  by  a teacher  in  our  school.  In  the 
midst  of  a class  session,  and  advised  that  one  of  his  students 
had  run  away.  (The  teacher  was  a public  school  teacher,  the 
age  of  the  child  - 9•)  The  child  was  returned  and  observed. 
Parent  was  called  and  advised.  Two  weeks  later  with  malice 
aforethought,  the  child  threw  a pair  of  scissors  at  a class- 
mate  who  was  bruised.  Parent  was  called,  and  made  appoint- 
ment  to  see  her.  In  the  meantime,  learned  that  overt 
tendencies  of  the  child  had  been  observed  over  the  years  at 
Temple  and  public  school.  Parent  had  consulted  psychologist. 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic,  etc.  - all  diagnostic  - to  no  avail. 

"Spent  an  hour  with  the  parent  several  days  ago. 

Realized  that  parent  was  aware  that  she  needed  help  from  a 
psychiatrist.  Referred  her  to  one,  a member  of  congregation 
- to  whom  I gave  a brief  re  the  child.  Outcome  of  interview 
with  parent  most  successful. 

1.  Aware  of  need,  emotionally  and  Intellectually, 

2.  Desired  help, 

3.  Accepted  referral, 

4.  Most  appreciative  of  Interest  taken." 


«־י 
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״PARENTS*  AND  SON'S  PROPOSED  INTERMARRIAGE״ 


Mr«  and  Mrs•  X asked  me  to  their  home*  Brought  up 
problems  of  son  - formerly  in  my  confirmation  class  - now 

out  of  town  school.  Boy  (Y)  was  bright  student 
now  doing  poorly  in  college  - Involved  with  girl  (Gentile) 

־ four  years  older.  Showed  distrust  and  hostility  to  parents 

school,  but  if  present  trend  continued, 
^^^?ents  asked  advice.  Arranged  for  the 
?J®_?^לנlng  winter  vacation.  Had  two  talks 
With  the  boy.  I believed  he  was  in  need  of  psychiatric 
treatment.  Told  him  so.  He  finally  agreed.  Then  spoke 

agreed.  I contacted  a psychiatrist 
and  outlined  my  reasons  for  the  referral.  The  bov  has  lust 
begun  psycho-therapy."  ^ 


«י 
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״TO  BREAK  OR  NOT  TO  BREAK  MY  ENGAGEMENT״ 

"One  of  my  most  recent  counselling  sessions  was  with  a 
college  senior  In  the  congregation,  a girl  whom  I confirmed  a 
number  of  years  ago•  She  has  been  •pinned*  by  a boy  friend 
for  several  months,  and  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
both  of  them  and  their  families  and  friends  that  they  would 
be  married  soon• 

״She  came  to  me  because  recently  she  has  become  more 
and  more  uncomfortable  over  the  Impending‘ marriage.  Her 
feeling  has  grown  that  there  -irs  only  a physical  attraction 
between  the  boy  and  herself  — that  their  scales  of  values 
are  very  different  and  that  they  would  therefore  not  be  well 
mated • 

"She  was  torn  between  a growing  desire  to  terminate  the 
•engagement•  and  a feeling  of  guilt  that  she  would  thereby 
be  doing  the  boy  an  Injustice•  This  feeling  of  guilt  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  boy  Is  In  the  Air  Force. 

"I  tried  to  avoid  giving  her  answers  or  direct  advice. 
Instead,  we  talked  the  problem  out,  I asking  as  many  questions 
as  I could  to  help  her  do  her  own  thinking.  I think  I sue- 
ceeded  In  directing  her  toward  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
be  far  less  an  Injustice  to  the  boy  to  tell  him  how  she 
feels  now  than  If  she  were  to  wait  until  after  marriage  to 
discover  they  were  not  well  mated.  When  she  left  me,  she 
had  decided  to  visit  him  after  her  exams  at  his  training 
camp,  and  then  to  tell  him  how  she  feels." 

(This  Is  a more  than  typically  simple  Instance  of 
counselling.  Rarely  Is  the  real  problem  brought  by  a congre- 
gant  actually  the  problem  first  described,  as  was  true  In  this 
case,  and  rarely  Is  It  possible  to-reach  a satisfactory  con- 
elusion  In  one  session.  Rabbi  ) 


«י 
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״SHALL  I RETURN  TO  MY  HUSBAND  -- 
INTEPIMARRIAGE״ 


Mrs.  MR  who  has  been  attending  services  at  the  temple, 
has  separated  from  her  husband  and  has  two  children,  aged 
nine  months  and  two  years.  She  wonders  whether  to  return  to 
her  husband  who  wants  to  reestablish  their  relationship  as 
a family, 

Mrs.  MR  comes  from  a large  middle  west  community.  On 
the  coast  she  has  a mother  and  an  older  married  brother.  Her 
rather  died  when  she  was  very  young  and  her  mother  supported 
the  family  by -working.  She  was  a very  good  student -and  re- 

celved  a four-year,  all  expense,  scholarship  to  . She 

was  bookish  and  timid  In  nature.  Although  attractive,  she 
had  no  dates  before  she  met  her  present  husband  who  was  a 
waiter  In  a hotel  In  an  eastern  city,  where  she  served  as 

summer.  He  Is  a Latln-Amerlcan  and  non- 
practicing  Catholic,  He  has  had  only  ninth  grade  education* 
had  been  married  before  and  has  a child  living  with  his  former 

she  twenty^flve^  supports.  He  Is  twenty-seven  and 

״Although  she  was  strongly  advised  by  her  family,  rabbi 
and  ®■ther  counselors,  not  to  marry  this  chap,  who  seemed  to  be 
so  unsulted  to  her,  she  did  so  because  she  said  she  was  very 
much  in  love.  Their  marriage  has  never  gone  well.  He  has 
not  supported  her  and  frequently  stays  out  all  night.  His 
family  live  In  my  community.  They  completely  sympathize  with 
her  and  explain  that  her  husband  is  a *bad-*un• , She  has  been 
separated  for  some  time  now  and  supports  herself.  Her  mother 

coast  after  her  marriage  because  of 
friends.  She  wonders  what  she 

snouia  ao  now . 

״My  advice  was  that  she  communicate  with  her  mother  and 

tS5! ״"®י י "° ״  i״  touchrand 

tell  them  that  she  Is  very  sure  that  she  was  wrong,  with  the 

offL^t״^n,^lJ®^  understand  her  predicament  and  one  of^them 

^ 5°*"®  agreed  with  this  suggestion, 

ייי' ®י י®  of  the  divorce.  Shi  has  no 

® ^fwyer,  so  free  service  was  obtained  for  her 

Society,  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  her  to  transfer  her  Civil  Service  status  and  to  find 

ייי' ״־* י®  where  her  mother  lives. 

???  process.  No  doubt,  from  what  she  tells  me,  her 
be  more  than  glad  to  receive  her  and  she  can  begin 

Itirt  ^ children  and  perhaps 

spart  a new  life  on  her  own. 
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#6  (R) 


״MARITAL  DIFFICULTIES" 


I spent  quite  a long  time  with  a young  lady  who  Is 
having  marital  difficulties.  The  main  problem  was  to  get 
her  to  see  her  situation  realistically  and  accept  certain 
limitations  which  she  was  projecting  upon  her  husband.  In 
her  case,  her  Image  of  a •man*  was  largely  predetermined  by 
an  overbearing  father  (and  a weak  mother).  It  was 
necessary  to  help  her  understand  that  her  prior  Image 
may  have  been  overloaded  and  to  accept  her  husband  In 
his  terms  rather  than  through  the  eyes  of  her  father. 

To  some  extent  this  was  accomplished  - at  least  a marriage 
that  was  faltering  Is  still  being  held  together.  For  how 
long,  I can’t  say,  but  there  Is  some  health  In  the  re- 
latlonshlp, " 


#7  (R) 
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״CAN'T  I LIVE  MY  OWN  LIFE  AND  MARRY  A CATHOLIC 

GIRL?" 


״A  brilliant  young  scientist  came  to  discuss  problems 
arising  out  of  his  desire  to  marry  a Catholic  girl,  a research 
colleague.  Usual  preliminary  statements  about  his  right  to 
live  his  own  life*,  allow  children  to  choose  their  own 
fu  affiliations,  etc.  Further  discussion  elicited 

the  admission  that  Mr.  X had  always  been  unhappy  at  home  and 
bore  considerable  resentment  toward  his  parents,  particularly 
toward  his  mother.  Childhood  recollections  included  vivid 
and  angry  memories  of  being  •bossed•  by  mother  in  nearly 
every  activity  from  table  manners  to  boy-girl  relationships.- 
Personal  history  included  stammering,  •sickliness•  and  with- 
arawal  from  usual  group  games  and  their  activities. 

״First  interview  made  clear  the  possibility  that  the 

^ Catholic  girl  was  an  aggressive  action. 
Inflict  deep  hurt  on  parents,  especially  mother, 
without  incurring  moral  culpability.  Seven  or  eight  subse- 
quent  interviews  produced  the  following  results: 

^ realized  that  his  motives  for  wanting  to 
question  were  unsound  and  ended  the  rela- 
tlonship;  {2}  Developing  a clearer  view  of  himself.  He 
discarded  many  of  his  habits  of  subservience  to  scientific 

enjoy  relationships  commensurate 
די  ^ Overcoming  the  angry  infantile  needs 
which  had  originally  prompted  his  marital  plans.  He  became 

sound Jewish  motivations  and  read  four  or  five 
sound  books  on  Judaism  and  Jewish  life." 
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״I  AM  NOT  A SUCCESS  — I AM  LETTING  MY  FAMILY  DOWN״ 


About  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  X called  me  up  on  the  phone. 
He  was  very  excited  and  sounded  very  disturbed,  and  I gave 

him  an  appointment  Just  as  soon  as  I possibly  could  and  left 

a good  deal  of  time  for  It.  He  came  In  ten  minutes  late  with 

the  excuse  that  he  had  to  run  an  errand  for  one  of  his 
daughters  - then  sat  down  and  didn't  know  where  to  begin. 

״He  began  crying  at  almost  the  beginning  of  the  Inter- 
view,  which  lasted  for  about  an  hour  and  three  quarters  and 
was  crying  at  the  end  of  It.  The  gist  of  his  problem,  very 
briefly,  was  that  he  was  having  difficulties  in  his  business 

didn't  like  the  form  for  which  he  was  now  working  - 
felt  that  he  had  not  succeeded  and  that  he  was  letting  his 
family  down.  The  basis  of  the  problem  was,  of  course,  much 
deeper.  Various  aspects  came  out  during  the  original  Inter- 
view  which  Indicated  that  a lack  of  security  In  childhood 
made  him  unprepared  from  time  to  time  to  meet  any  genuine 
crisis  In  his  life. 

״No  advice  was  given  during  the  interview,  although  he 
asked  for  ways  in  which  he  could  turn  to  find  a greater 
security  In  his  living,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  He  was  told 
by  the  rabbi  that  as  much  time  would  be  given  to  him  as 
necessary.  Another  appointment  was  made,  but  unfortunately 
the  rabbi  fell  111  and  could  not  meet  it.  The  member  has 
since  written  a letter  from  a business  trip  in  great  detail 
over  the  same  material  and  another  Interview  will  probably 
be  given  to  him  In  a brief  time.  The  outcome  of  It  will 
possibly  be.  If  the  rabbi  Judges  the  man,  accepting  enough 
to  refer  him  to  a psychiatrist.  If  not,  the  rabbi  will  make 
every  effort  using  a permissive  counselling  technique  to 

have  the  man  express  more  and  more  of  his  fears  and  bewilder- 
ments . 
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״HUSBAND  AND  WIPE  CONSULT  RABBI  SEPARATELY  ON 

THEIR  MARRIAGE״ 


Unfortunately,  many  individuals  come  for  counseling 
when  counseling  Is  no  longer  of  avail.  It  Is  like  the  man 
In  the  penitentiary  who  decides  to  see  a lawyer  after  he  has 
been  sentenced,  rather  than  before  he  found  himself  in  con- 
flict  with  the  law.  I could  give  you  many  examples  of  people 
with  whom  I have  spent  hours  of  time,  together  with  referrals 
to  psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  and  the  only  positive 
result  was  the  catharsis  which  they  received  from  the  con- 
versatlon.  In  other  words,  my  position  as  counselor  is 
substituted  for  the  confessional.  The  cases  with  the 
happier  results  are  much  simpler  and  certainly  less  dramatic. 

״Por  example:  Mrs.  X,  age  45,  came  to  me  with  a story 
of  marital  maladjustments.  I listened  patiently  for  some  two 
hours,  asking  a few  questions  necessary  to  continue  the 
thread  of  the  story.  It  became  obvious  that  the  Immediate 
conflict  was  not  between  her  husband  and  herself  at  all, 
but  between  her  and  her  mother-in-law.  On  a later  Interview 
with  her  husband,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  wife's  conversation 
with  me  or  her  feelings,  he  asked  me  about  a solution  for  the 
mother  situation  which  was  troubling  him  because  it  was  pro- 
duclng  tension  for  him  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
was  not  aware  of  tension  with  his  wife.  In  spite  of  the  hyper- 
thymic  response  of  the  wife  to  the  situation  and  the  son's 
normal  filial  loyalty.  It  was  obvious  that  we  were  dealing 
with  a problem  bordering  on  senile  dementia. 

״I  used  my  personal  relationships  to  achieve  psychiatric 
consultations  with  the  result  that  the  mother  has  been  removed 
from  the  household  and  there  Is  a temporary  cessation  of 
family  problems. 

״However,  please  understand  that  the  mother  problem  was- 
Just  a trigger  for  a situation  In  which  there  were  basic  con- 
filets  between  husband  and  wife,  but  also  after  25  years  of 
married  life  there  have  been  adjustments  to  the  extent  that 
the  habit  of  being  married  to  one  another  can  act  as  a 
counterfoil  to  the  basic  psychological  problems  which  con- 
front  both  husband  and  wife.  Therefore,  I can  only  see  that 
my  counseling  resulted  In  a *temporary'  solution  and  only 
solved  the  Immediate  problem,  not  the  basic  problem.  The 
basic  problems  are  Insoluable  with  the  psychotherapy  for 
both  husband  and  wife.  A solution  which  is  Improbable." 
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״TELLING  MY  CHILD  ABOUT  GOD" 


T conclusion  of  Yom  Kippur  services  a man  in  his  thirties, 

a״??  I seen  previously,  came  up  to  me.  He  was  obviously  quite 

agitated.  After  Introducing  himself  (the  name  meant  nothing  to  me) 
he  began  by  saying  that  there  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding." 

His  wife  was  on  the  verge  of  a breakdown,  but  while  it  had  been  an- 
nounced  in  the  community  that  there  were  to  be  no  visitors,  she  did 

doctor  and  "the  rabbi".  At  this  point  I remembered 
before  when  I was  in  town  for  two  and  a half  days  and 

brought  to  my 

t^v  and  be  useless  for  me  to 

ana  0 husband  reemphasized  his  wife's  mental  condition 

and  said  that  she  would  very  much  like  to  see  me.  I promised  him  that 
I would  make  a short  visit  before  leaving  town  that  night. 

״ house  I found  the  wife  in  bed.  She  looked 

a trife  washed-out  but  not  obviously  ill.  She  Immedlatelv  exoressed 

first^tlme^that-’^ah  been  at  services  and  said  that  this  was  the 

®^®  ®^®לג  missed  Holyday  attendance.  Her  problem 

three  and  a half  year  old  son.  He  was  beginning  to 

how  to^tell”him^iha1-^r״a^^^  answering.  She  did  not  know 

^  4 ר  ® ^ ^ould  it  be  all  right  to  enroll  him  in 

the  religious  school;  he  was  really  very  mature  for  his  age.  Right  now 

he  was  visiting  relatives.  The  woman  volunteered  to  teach  in  the  school 
husband  immediately  vetoed  this  proposal.  She  explained  that  " 
always  been  very  active  but  since  hL  Illness  wis  having  ?0 

* T grown  up  in  this  small  town  and  her 

fra״״  ^®®^  ^outact  with  Judaism,  before  the  advent  of  student  rabbis 

Sh2  University  of  Illinois  under  Dr.  Sachar. 

Wh2  H 22^^  ^®^  family  had  always  been  very  close  to  the  students 

who  had  served  the  community.  Her  husband  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
services  because  he  was  suffering  from  the  flu  and  this  was  his  first 
day  up.  It  was  getting  late  and  I had  a long  drive  so  I made  a itnrLnr. 
appointment  with  her  for  my  next  visit,  In  a few  days  (Sukkoth). 

When  I arrived  she  was  out  of  bed  and  looking  much  less  nervous 

Shining  brightly  from  a recent  scrubbing 
and  proved  to  be  the  alert  boy  his  mother  claimed.  However 

2f  222  2 three  year  old  and  could  not  sit  still,  in  the  course" 

f the  uext  three  hours  I found  out  that  there  was  a new  baby  four 
months  old.  The  mother's  Illness  had  begun  after  his  birth.  ״I  also 
found  out  that  there  had  been  six  miscarriages  in  the  ten  years  of 

^!■^2 ‘4.u*^2®  ^^®Uand  traveled  and  was  away  for  long  periods.  It 
was  revealed  that  the  boy  had  had  an  experience  with  death  recentlv 

as8Sred'^he?^that'^^h»''’h®,1'"°'^^®'’ י * ®יי ® "°י * ®‘ ״®**  explained  It  and’l 

assured  her  that  she  had  a very  wonderful  approach  and  that  David  vjo1״d 

benefit  from  what  she  had  said.  She  w2rrl2rab2S2 

^22  going  to  take  the  removal  of  his  grandparents  to  Florida 

which  had  recently  taken  place.  She  filled  me  fn  SXr  JlrsJon  0?  ?^ 
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history  of  the  community.  She  stressed  how  excellent  the  relations 
have  been  between  the  various  Faiths  and  how  friendly  she  has  been  with 

ministers.  I promised  to  secure  for  her  some  books 
with  which  to  strengthen  her  own  Jewish  knowledge  and  some  books  for 
avid.  She  promised  me  to  locate  her  old  teachers'  manuals  and  con- 
tribute  them  to  the  religious  school. 


1 next  trip  I visited  her  for  about  40  minutes.  She  was 

markedly  Improved  in  appearance  over  the  week  before.  The  next  day 
was  her  tenth  anniversary  and  she  was  to  leave  the  house  for  the  first 
time.  We  discussed  many  of  the  same  topics  we  had  the  week  before. 

She  now  seemed  much  more  confident  of  her  ability  to  handle  David's 
religious  education  until  the  day  when  he  would  be  ready  for  relieious 
school.  I invited  David  to  the  Slmchath  Torah  service  for  children  the 
next  day  and  assured  his  mother  that  I would  let  her  know  of  any  time 
when  David  could  profit  from  the  school's  activities.  ^ 

On  my  most  recent  trip,  she  and  her  husband  were  in  temple  for 
^ conversation  alone,  her  husband  told  me  that 

pretty  good  for  the  future.  He  was  hoping  to  take  the 
to  Florida  for  a vacation  in  the  near  future  and  felt 
confident  that  this  would  complete  the  healing  process. 
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" I DON'T  NEED  THE  TEMPLE  TO  FIND  GOD;  I CAN  FIND  HIM 

IN  NATURE״ 


I was  invited  to  the  homes  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  con־ 
gregatlon.  This  particular  home  was  owned  by  Mr.  C.  He  was  one  of 
four  brothers  who  lived  in  the  town.  Two  of  the  brothers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  congregation,  being  the  only  Jews  who  kept  their 
places  of  business  open  on  the  Holidays.  The  other  two  were  more  or 
less  passive  members  of  the  congregation.  One  of  them  had  married  a 
woman  with  an  Orthodox  background  who  was  related  to  the  Orthodox 
families  in  town;  the  other  had  married  a woman  some  fifteen  years 
his  Junior  who  was  related  to  one  of  the  status  families  in  an 
adjoining  town.  She  had  no  Jewish  training  whatever.  The  couple 
had  a nine  year  old  child. 

Mrs.  C,  noticing  my  interest  in  some  of  the  paintings  that 
were  upon  her  wall,  asked  me  whether  I thought  that  religion  and  art 
were  related.  I replied  that  I thought  there  was  and  that  God  could 
be  found  in  the  beautiful  things  of  nature.  She  then  continued  and 
commented  that  she  did  not  feel  that  one  needed  a formal  structure 
to  worship  in  and  that  she  felt  God's  presence  most  clearly  when  on 
the  seashore.  I replied  that  some  people  could  find  God  in  the  works 
of  nature  but  that  most  people  could  find  God  with  least  difficulty 
in  a regular  house  of  worship.  She  then  asked  me  what  I thought  of 
those  people  who  went  to  the  synagogue  but  were  unfriendly  to  those 
people  who  didn't  go  and  couldn't  appreciate  it.  Should  those  who  go 
be  stuck  up  about  it?  Mrs.  C then  shifted  the  discussion  to  painting 
for  a while  but  soon  returned  to  her  complaint  asking  me  when  it  is 
right  to  be  snobbish.  And  what  about  the  snubbers,  was  it  right  to 
snub  them  back  in  return?  She  got  along  with  people  well  enough  but 
people  would  have  to  take  her  the  way  she  was. 

In  the  preceding  year  she  had  asked  me  why  the  members  of  the 
sisterhood  dislike  her,  simply  because  she  felt  no  need  either  to  go 
to  services  or  to  attend  sisterhood  functions. 


<י 
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"WHY  MUST  A GOOD  PERSON  LIKE  MY  MOTHER  DIE?" 


I had  Just  finished  a discussion  period  with  a youth  group, 
aged  1925־  on  ' Prayer"  when  we  all  rose  to  get  coffee  prior  to  going 
‘ ^ rose,  a young  girl,  about  19  or  20,  approached  me  and  said 

that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me.  She  was  of  medium  height,  fair  com- 
plexlon  but  wore  clothes  which  did  not  suit  her  at  all.  I acquiesced 
to  her  wish,  but  as  there  was  no  place  to  have  a private  conversation, 
we  placed  ourselves  into  the  background  of  the  group,  against  a wall 
and  sat  down  on  the  piano  bench  to  talk. 

She  told  me  her  name  was  J and  that  she  felt  that  prayer  had  no 
power  at  all,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Her  father  had  passed  away 
a few  years  ago  and  Just  two  months  ago  her  mother  died.  The  mother 
had  suffered  a stroke,  had  been  admitted  into  the  hospital  in  a coma 
and  had  never  awakened.  The  girl  told  me,  with  wet  eyes,  that  she  had 
prayed  a good  deal  but  that  her  mother,  despite  the  prayers,  had  passed 
away.  She  was  neither  angry  nor  rebellious  at  God  or  religion,  she 
simply  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  a good  person  like  her  mother 
had  had  to  die. 

I told  her  that  there  are  many  things  in  life  which  we  cannot 
explain  or  comprehend.  We  must  have  faith  in  a rational  order  of  life 
and  must  believe  that  the  events  which  transpire  are  for  the  best  even 
though  they  may  not  seem  like  that  to  us  at  all.  I went  on  to  tell' her 
that  the  most  Important  thing  is  that  she  was  a good  daughter  to  her 
parents  while  they  were  alive j that  her  parents,  and  particularly  her 
mother,  had  never  had  a chance  to  mistrust  her. 

At  this  J said  that  she  had  tried  to  do  her  best  while  her 
mother  was  alive  but  that  she  did  things  which,  she  thought,  were  not 
always  to  the  liking  of  her  mother. 

To  this  I answered  that  she  must  always  look  at  these  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  her  age  at  the  time  she  did  the  wrong.  Now, 

things  may  seem  wrong  but  this  good  Judgement  she  could 

not  have  had  at  16  or  17 . With  her  knowledge  at  that  age  was  she,  to 

the  best  of  her  ability  to  remember,  a good  daughter?  J answered  "yes" 

and  felt  very  much  relieved  at  the  way  she  had  been  able  to  speak  to  me' 
and  at  the  answer  she  had  received . 

I was  never  able  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  she  thought  she 
had  done  wrong  and  whether  she  really  had  a guilt  feeling  about  some 
occurrence  in  the  past.  I felt,  however,  that  her  Initial  statements 
about  the  power  of  prayer  had  absolutely  no  relevance  to  the  matter 
to  discuss;  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more  concerned 
with  her  relationship  to  her  mother  and  I handled  the  interview  as 
such . 
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"MY  PARENTS  OBJECT  TO  MY  MARRIAGE" 


One  day  late  last  spring  a senior  student  requested  an  appoint- 
ment  with  the  student  rabbi.  Later  In  the  evening  the  same  day  they 
met.  The  student  was  visibly  concerned.  Since  the  student  and  the 
rabbi  were  very  friendly,  the  student  unhesltantly  unfolded  his  story. 
He  had  been  dating  a co-ed  for  about  seven  years,  through  high  school 
and  then  through  college.  They  viere  well  suited  for  one  another  It 
seemed  to  the  rabbi  who  spent  much  time  with  both.  It  seemed  that  the 
matter  was  being  brought  to  a point  where  some  Immediate  decision  must 
be  taken  on  the  matter  of  matrimony.  The  girl  was  no  longer  on  campus 
having  left  school  in  anticipation  of  the  ensuing  marriage.  The 
problem  centered  about  parental  and  relative  opposition  to  the  marriage. 
They  based  their  opposition  on  the  fact  that  the  girl  was  not  good 
enough  for  their  son  and  nephew.  She  was  not  wealthy  or  beautiful 
and  her  family  was  not  socially  acceptable.  The  boy  was  obviously 
troubled  because  his  family  exerted  great  Influence  over  him.  He 
was  an  only  child  who  came  from  a fine  home  in  which  lived  a hen- 
pecked  father  and  a dominant  mother  aided  by  two  of  her  well-to-do 
sisters  who  were  middleaged  spinsters.  They  had  the  boy's  future 
planned  and  were  unwilling  to  permit  their  plans  to  go  astray.  The 
situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  about 
to  enter  the  army  upon  his  graduation  in  a few  weeks.  And  he  and  his 
girl  friend  wanted  to  marry  before  that  time. 

The  function  of  the  student  rabbi  In  this  Interview  was  to 
permit  the  student  to  get  the  burden  of  his  problem  off  his  chest. 

Lrflr  ^ clear  picture  of  his  situation  from 

every  side  and  to  evaluate  the  pros  and  cons.  No  direct  advice  or 

Judgment  was  given  by  the  rabbi.  The  student  was  satisfied  with 
the  talk  and  the  clarifying  of  the  Issues,  although  he  Initially 
seeks  direct  advice.  This  first  rather  lengthy  session  was  followed 
by  frequent  short  chats  on  the  subjects  through  which  the  student 
seemed  to  have  a good  grasp  on  the  situation. 

unmarrled^^^  months  later  it  was  learned  that  the  boy  was  in  the  army 
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״I  AM  DISTRESSED  OVER  ALL  THE  CEREMONY  IN 

JUDAISM" 


"Rabbi,  I want  you  to  know  that  !נסי  distressed  over  all 
the  ceremony  in  Judaism.  I was  brought  up  in  an  Orthodox 
home,  and  all  this  repulses  me.  Besides  that,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  Reform." 

"You  say  that  you  were  brought  up  in  an  Orthodox  home . 

Was  there  anything  in  the  Orthodox  ritual  which  was 
re  pugnant  ? " 

"No,  I’d  rather  say  that  the  intellectual  part  of  Judaism 
is  more  important,  but  I don’t  mind  the  Kiddush  or  the 
Kaddish  --  they’re  important." 

"But  the  rest?" 

"No,  they  remind  me  of  the  last  time  I was  in  ’shul’.  Not 
nice  at  all." 

"Does  that  mean  they  had  no  meaning?" 

"No,  but  the  way  they  treat  you  when  you  go  into  that  kind 
of  place.  I remember  when  I had  to  say  Kaddish  for  Dad. 

I walked  into  shul  — there  was  such  a'  noise  . I tried  to 
say  the  prayers,  but  you  couldn’t  think.  Then  the  rabbi 
said,  ’Say  the  Kaddish’.  I stumbled  through  it;  everybody 
was  looking  at  me . I knew  they  were  all  saying  or  at  least 
thinking  ’A  Kaddish  Jew’,  But  you  see,  I really  loved  my 
Dad.  I couldn’t  think  of  many  ways  to  show  how  much  I 
missed  him,  or  my  quiet  sadness  at  his  passing.  I knew  he 
wanted  me  to  say  Kaddish,  or  at  least  I think  that’s  what 
he  wanted.  You  know  it  hurts  me  every  year  when  I have  to 
say  Kaddish." 

"Do  you  say  Kaddish?" 


"Oh  yes,  I wouldn’t  miss,  but  I have  a deep  scar  when  I 
come  out  of  the  shul . " 

"Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about  the  relationship  of  these 
happenings?  Your  being  hurt  in  shul,  and  the  fact  that  the 
rabbi  handled  you  so  curtly  when  you  were  still  mourning, 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  ritual." 


Congregant : 

Rabbi t 

CoÄgregant ; 

Rabbi : 
Congregant : 

Rabbi : 
Congregant : 


Rabbi ; 
Congregant : 

Rabbi ; 


«־י 
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"Could  that  be  a reason?" 

"It  might." 

"Does  that  tie  up  with  the  reasons  for  my  joining  the 
American  Council?" 

"It  might.  However,  I wouldn’t  say  that  you  joined  the 
American  Council  merely  for  that  reason.  What  really 
happened  when  you  first  said  Kaddish  in  that  shul?" 

"I  was  really  feeling  very  sad.  It  was  really  the  first 
moment  that  I had  to  be  alone  what  with  the  house  jammed 
full  of  callers.  I went  to  shul;  there  were  quite  a few 
people,  and  they  knew  I was  a mourner,  but  they  didn’t  seem 
to  care , There  was  lots  of  noise , but  none  of  them  came 
over  to  me,  and  they  all  knew  Dad.  There  was  one  of  those 
quickie  prayers.  I said  Kaddish  a few  times,  and  the 
shamash  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  whether  I wouldn’t  pre- 
fer  to  pay  him  to  say  Kaddish  for  Dad.  It  was  like  I had 
been  hit  between  the  eyes." 

"What  happened  then?" 

I just  never  went  back.  It  seems  so  false  to  have  all 
those  rituals  on  such  a basis," 


Congregant : 
Rabbi ; 
Congregant : 

Rabbi : 

Congregant : 


Rabbi : 
Congregant : 


"Would  that  explain  your  opinion  of  ritual?" 


Rabbi ; 


ו\ 


«י 
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"I  AM  DISTRESSED  OVER  ALL  THE  CEREMONY  IN 

JUDAISM״ 


Congregant;  "Rabbi,  I want  you  to  know  that  I׳m  distressed  over  all 

the  ceremony  in  Judaism.  I was  brought  up  in  an  Orthodox 
home,  and  all  this  repulses  me.  Besides  that,  it  is  not 
in  keeping  with  Reform." 

Rabbi ; "You  say  that  you  were  brought  up  in  an  Orthodox  home . 

Was  there  anything  in  the  Orthodox  ritual  which  was 
re  pugnant  ? " 

CoÄgregant:  "No,  I׳d  rather  say  that  the  intellectual  part  of  Judaism 
is  more  important,  but  I don’t  mind  the  Kiddush  or  the 
Kaddish  --  they’re  important." 

Rabbi:  "But  the  rest?" 

Congregant:  "No,  they  remind  me  of  the  last  time  I was  in  ’shul’.  Not 
nice  at  all," 

Rabbi:  "Does  that  mean  they  had  no  meaning?" 

Congregant;  "No,  but  the  way  they  treat  you  when  you  go  into  that  kind 
of  place.  I remember  when  I had  to  say  Kaddish  for  Dad. 

I walked  into  shul  --  there  was  such  a noise . I tried  to 
say  the  prayers,  but  you  couldn’t  think.  Then  the  rabbi 
said,  ’Say  the  Kaddish’.  I stumbled  through  it;  everybody 
was  looking  at  me . I knew  they  were  all  saying  or  at  least 
thinking  ’A  Kaddish  Jew’.  But  you  see,  I really  loved  my 
Dad.  I couldn’t  think  of  many  ways  to  show  how  much  I 
missed  him,  or  my  quiet  sadness  at  his  passing.  I knew  he 
wanted  me  to  say  Kaddish,  or  at  least  I think  that’s  what 
he  wanted.  You  know  it  hurts  me  every  year  when  I have  to 
say  Kaddish." 

Rabbi;  "Do  you  say  Kaddish?" 

Congregant:  "Oh  yes,  I wouldn’t  miss,  but  I have  a deep  scar  when  I 
come  out  of  the  shul." 

Rabbi;  "Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about  the  relationship  of  these 

happenings?  Your  being  hurt  in  shul,  and  the  fact  that  the 
rabbi  handled  you  so  curtly  when  you  were  still  mourning, 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  not  in  favor  of  ritual." 
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Congregant:  "Could  that  be  a reason?" 

Rabbi!  "It  mig}:1t." 

Congregant:  "Does  that  tie  up  with  the  reasons  for  my  joining  the 
American  Council?" 

Rabbi:  "It  might.  However,  I wouldn’t  say  that  you  joined  the 

American  Council  merely  for  that  reason.  What  really 
happened  when  you  first  said  Kaddish  in  that  shul?" 

Congregant:  "I  was  really  feeling  very  sad.  It  was  really  the  first 

moment  that  I had  to  be  alone  what  with  the  house  jammed 
full  of  callers.  I went  to  shul;  there  were  quite  a few 
people,  and  they  knew  I was  a mourner,  but  they  didn’t  seem 
to  care , There  was  lots  of  noise , but  none  of  them  came 
over  to  me,  and  they  all  knew  Dad.  There  was  one  of  those 
quickie  prayers.  I said  Kaddish  a few  times,  and  the 
shamash  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  whether  I wouldn’t  pre- 
fer  to  pay  him  to  say  Kaddish  for  Dad.  It  was  like  I had 
been  hit  between  the  eyes." 

Rabbi : "What  happened  then?" 

Congregant:  "I  just  never  went  back.  It  seems  so  false  to  have  all 

those  rituals  on  such  a basis." 

Rabbi:  "Would  that  explain  your  opinion  of  ritual?" 


0 


J 
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״SICK  WITH  THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  HER  SON״ 


The  student  rabbi  was  invited  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  K.  and  her 
family  one  Friday  evening.  Just  prior  to  going  out  to  lead  a bi-weekly 
discussion  group  of  young  people,  aged  1925־.  Mrs.  K.  received  me  at 
the  door.  She  looked  very  good  in  a brown  dress,  which  was  obviously 

* ^^^s . K.  is  also  a very  important  and  active  member  of 

the  Temple  Sisterhood. 


She  told  me  as  she  opened  the  door,  that  she  had  hoped  that  I 
would  come  earlier  in  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  To  this  I replied 
that  she  had  not  told  me  of  this,  for  had  she  done  so,  I would  have  come 
as  eply  as  possible.  The  two  of  us  then  went  into  the  living  room  to 
await  the  arrival  of  her  husband  and  son  so  that  we  could  begin  our 

n  1 ־  nnoY»  ^ 


Upon  sitting  down  in  the  room,  she  told  me  that  her  son  was  her 
problem  and  that  she  had  this  problem  for  some  years.  I was  the  only 
one  that  she  could  turn  to.  Her  son  is  an  Introvert  who  seldom  goes  out 
on  dates;  likes  to  stay  home  and  read  or  watch  the  TV  set,  and  has  no 
social  graces  whatever.  He  is  22  years  old,  is  a good  looking  boy  and 
can  be  very  nice  to  people.  In  this  manner  often  gives  others  a com- 
pletely  fallacious  impression.  All  -this  she  told  me  in  a rush  of  words 
and  wanted  me  to  offer  her  a on-the-spot  solution  to  the  problem  of  her 


following  questions:  where  did  her  son  go  to  school: 
work;  did  he  enjoy  his  work;  did  he  have  male  friends;  what 
j.ocs  he  do  during  his  vacations,  etc.  She  told  me  that  he  had  been  to 

either  of  them;  now  worked  for  his  father 
in  one  of  the  father's  shoe  stores  and  seemed  to  like  his  work  very  much. 

She  also  told  me  that  while  at  college  he  did  go  out  but  with 
amazons  and  who  made  all  the  approaches  themselves. 

She  disapproves  of  tnese  persons  and  has  told  him  so. 


, ^4-»,  ^ while  she  made  the  remark  that  his  father  was  very  strict 

according  to  the  good  old  German  tradition  and  that  if  the  bov 
might  have  been  a girl,  things  might  have  been  very  different.  I seized 
opening  and  asked  her  whether  the  relations  between  the  father 
and  son  were  Sood,  and  she  told  me  that  they  were  quite  bad.  The  son 

iSt^oLrt^^Ind^thflt^h?  against  him  and  has  made  him  into  this 

^ ^ his  father  has  given  him  an  inferiority  complex. 

that  there  la  nothing  she  can  answer 

nf  ^ow  how  to  answer  the  son  for  the  truth 

of  his  self-analv9l a is  (רי10׳1״ם+•  . 
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He  said  that  he  would  go  with  the  S.R,  to  the  discussion  group 
only  after  much  persuasion  and  only  because  I was  there  personally  to 
take  him  with  me.  His  name  has  been  on  the  mailing  list  of  this  group 
before  this,  but  he  had  never  accepted  any  of  their  invitations  to  any 
of  the  affairs.  Mrs.  K.  told  me  that  she  wanted  me  to  find  a solution 
quickly  as  possible  as  she  is  sick  with  the  behavior  of  her  son  and 
reels  that  his  condition  might  harm  him  permanently. 

I told  her  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  any  judgements  and 
give  any  evaluations  as  I had  never  met  the  son  or  the  father.  As  I 
said  this,  these  two  came  into  the  home  and  the  interview  ended.  I am 
invited  again  in  a few  weeks  and  was  told  to  be  sure  "to  come  early". 
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״THE  DESIRE  TO  OBSERVE  WAS  GETTING  LESS  AND  LESS" 


The  following  conversation  took  place  after  a Thanksgiving  dinner 
to  which  I was  Invited  by  a young  married  couple  with  whom  I had  become 
very  friendly.  Present  were  the  husband  (Mr.  A),  his  wife  (Mrs.  A),  and 
Mr.  A’s  mother  (Mrs.  B).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A have  a son  age  14  months;  they 
have  been  married  for  about  six  years  and  live  quite  comfortably.  Both 
the  couple  and  the  mother  take  an  active  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Temple . 

The  youngster  was  busily  engaged  In  running  all  over  the  living 
room  touching  everything  he  could  get  his  hands  on.  Mrs.  B.  made  the 
comment  that  because  the  child  was  running  around  like  he  was,  it 
wouldn’t  be  advisable  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A to  have  a Christmas  tree  this 
year.  All  knew  how  I felt  about  the  subject  as  the  couple  and  I had 
discussed  some  aspects  of  the  matter  at  a previous  time.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  not  have  one  this  year;  but  would  wait  and  see  what  they 
would  do  next  year. 

The  reason  that  the  couple  wanted  a tree  was  because  they  thought 
it  was  so  pretty.  I explained  to  them  what  it  actually  stood  for,  and 
why  it  was  not  proper  for  a Jew  to  celebrate  a Christian  holiday.  I 
explained  how  Chanuko  could  be  made  into  an  equally  beautiful  holiday. 

All  agreed  that  It  could. 

Mrs.  B.  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  do 
something  that  she  actually  couldn't  admit  that  she  believed  in,  that 
is,  lighting  the  Chanuko  candles,  even  though  when  she  was  a child  it 
was  done  In  her  home;  and  to  some  extent  she  had  done  it  in  her  own  home 
when  her  children  were  little  and  attending  religious  school.  I said 
that  I felt  that  it  was  much  more  important  for  the  parent  to  feel  a 
little  strange  doing  it,  but  that  it  was  important  for  the  child;  so 
that  when  the  child  grew  up  he  would  not  feel  that  strangeness  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  holiday.  I further  said  that  once  a person  starts 
observing  the  holiday,  he,  too,  might  find  some  meaning  and  beauty  in 
it  for  himself,  and  would  then  find  the  same  enjoyment  in  its  observance 
as  he  hoped  to  plant  within  the  child.  All  agreed  that  that  was  true. 

I told  them  of  the  new  customs  and  ceremonies  being  developed  by 
the  Union  and  the  home  observances,  and  they  were  eager  to  see  Just  what 
they  were.  I told  them  I would  send  them  copies  as  soon  as  I could  get 
them. 

Mr.  A commented  about  my  sermon  of  the  previous  week  in  which  I 
discussed  the  idea  that  what  is  taught  in  the  religious  school  must  be 
carried  over  into  the  home  if  it  is  to  have  any  real  meaning  to  the 
child.  He  agreed  with  the  point  and  said  that  it  was  now  up  to  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  he  must  do.  He  added  to  his  mother's  words  by  say- 
ing  that  her  mother  had  practiced  the  customs  with  a great  deal  of  feel- 
ing;  only  part  of  the  feeling  had  continued  on  in  her.  He,  her  son,  had 
received  only  part  of  the  feeling  from  her,  so  that  the  amount  of  desire 
to  observe  was  getting  less  and  less  through  the  generations,  so  that 
there  is  a chance  that  by  the  time  his  son  grows  up  there  will  be  nothing 
left  if  he  does  not  do  anything  about  it. 
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”A  GOOD  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MOVE״ 

nr  ^ pillars  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as  one 

In  hll  store^  leading  merchants.  The  following  conversation  took  place 

Mr.  P;  "Hello  Rabbi,  glad  to  see  you". 

SR:  ״You  looked  pretty  Involved  with  that  customer.  What  were  you 

selling  him?" ׳ ־ 

Mr.  P:  "Are  you  going  to  be  surprised.  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  It. 

ו sponsoring  the  appearance  in  town  of 

the  Black  Hills  Players  doing  the  original  Passion  Play,  the  life 

There  are  only  three  Jews  In  Kiwanls  here  In 
town,  and  I decided  it  would  be  a fine  goodwill  move  if  I were 

that»s°w-ong?"  tickets.  Do  you  think 

SR:  "Do  you  feel  that  there's  anything  wrong  about  it?" 

public  relations  move.  I didn't  go 
blindly,  of  course.  I first  checked  with  the  state  ADL 
was  anything  at  all  objectionable  about  the  play, 
tht  local  ministerial  association  is  backing 

e performance  as  a move  to  'lift  the  general  spiritual  level  of 

that“?“a''a'jev1?״  ®^ouldn-t  I be  Interested  In 

“’־־״״ ״ ■י.  ® ^ really  think  it  made  a very  good  Im- 

immediately  made  me  cochairman  of  the  ticket 
^ convinced  that  it's  very  important  for  the  few  of 
us  Jews  who  are  prominent  in  business  here  and  active  in  the 
service  clubs  to  make  this  kind  of  goodwill  gesture.  No  sir 
it  can't  do  any  harm  at  all".  ׳ 

When  I came  back  to  town  two  weeks  later  he  took  me  to י׳ו^^ר ן 

"ZZTt'it  wLif 1? ״??  rl:®*  ' ®י■  “•  I told  hL  tha?  ?'Llh; 

■io  afrLr  B,^t  fhti  1 ״ ־ pneral  spiritual  level  of  the  community". 

־/^  agxeea.  But  this  was  only  of  secondary  importance.  He  had  r-anaivort 

־Itatlon  at  Kiwanls  for  his  extraordlna^rsuooeL  in  slJÜng 
tickets.  He  was  quite  happy  with  this.  seiring 
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(Unless  marked  with  items  are  on  reserve  shelf)  " — 

GENERAL  FIELD  OP  HUMAN  RELATIONS  ^ 

Leighton,  The  Governing  of  Men.  Princeton,  19^6,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Lewin,  Field  Theory  in  Social  Science,  Harper,  1951,  N.Y. 

Lewin,  Resolving  Social  Conflicts,  Harpers,  1948,  N.Y. 

*May,  Rollo:  The  Meaning  of  Anxiety,  Ronald,  1950,  N.Y. 

Prank,  Nature  and  Human  Nature.  Rutgers,  1951,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

National  Conference  of  Social  VJork,  Columbia,  1948,  Yearbook  and 

1949,  N.Y. 

Kluckholm,  Mirror  of  Man.  McGraw  Hill,  1949,  N.Y.  -yAi 

Gist  & Halbert,  Urban  Society.  Crowell,  1950,  N.Y. 

Newcomb,  Social  Psychology,  Dryden,  1950,  N.Y. 

Lynd,  Middletown  in  Transition.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1937,  N.Y. 

Newcomb  & Hartley,  Readings  in  Social  Psychology.  Holt,  1947,  N.Y. 

Wilson  & Kolb,  Sociological  Analysis,  Harcourt.  Brace  & Co.. 

Ip^,  N.Y.  

Sr*01e,  The  Social  System  of  American  Ethnic  Groups,  Yale,  1945, 

^lew  Haven,  Conn. 

Davis,  Bredemeler,  Levy,  Modern  American  Society.  Rinehart. 

1950,  N.Y.  ־ — 

Gordon,  Jews  in  Transition,  Minnesota  Press,  1949,  Minneapolis 

Adorno,  Authoritarian  Personality,  Harpers,  1950,  N.Y. 

KarÄiner,  The  Psychalaglcal  Prantlers  •f  Saciety.  Celumbia, 

1945,  N . Y . ' 

Childs,  Intre4uctlen  t•  Public  •plnlan,  vriley.  If 4^,  N.Y. 

Prank,  ^•ciety  as  the  Patient,  Rutgers,  lf4f.  New  Brunswick,  Cann. 

Kluckholm  & Murray,  Personality  in  Nature,  Society.  Culture. 

Knopf  ,־T93ö;׳'n;y. 
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Flügel,  Man,  Morals,  Society,  International  Universities  Press, 

— 

Anshen,  The  Family.  Harper,  19^9^  N.Y. 

Leighton,  Human  Relations  in  a Changing  World,  Dutton,  19^9 j N.Y. 

Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  Mentor  Books,  193^j  N.Y. 

Chase,  The  Proper  Study  of  Mankind,  Harper,  19^8^  N.Y. 

Dollard,  Caste  and  Class  in  a Southern  Town,  Harper,  19379^־>  N.Y. 

Warner,  Democracy  in  Jonesville,  Harper,  19^9 ג N.Y. 

Gouldner,  Studies  in  Leadership,  Harper,  1950,  N.Y. 

Linton,  The  Cultural  Background  of  Personality,  Rout ledge  & 

kegan  Faul,  Ltd. 

Ruesch  cc  Bateson,  Communication,  W.W.  Norton  & Co . , 1951i  N.Y. 
*Janowsky,  The  JWB  Survey,  Dial,  19^8,  N.Y. 

Alexander,  Our  Age  of  Unreason,  Llppincott,  1951 j 
Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  Norton,  1950, 

Graeber  S:  Britt,  Jews  in  a Gentile  World,  MacMillan,  19^2,  N.Y. 

Montagu,  On  Being  Human,  H.  Schuman,  1950,  N.Y. 

Schilder,  Goals  and  Desires  of  Man,  Columbia,  1942,  N.Y. 

Lynd,  Knowledge  for  VJhat,  Princeton  Unlv.  Press,  1948,  Princeton 

J.  Milton  Yinger,  Religion  in  the  Struggle  for  Power.  Duke  Unlv. 

Press,  1946, 

*Joachim  Wach,  Sociology  of  Religion,  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  1944 
*Stuart  Chase,  Roads  to  Agreement,  Harpers,  1951,  N.Y. 

*G.C.  Homans,  The  Human  Group,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  N.Y. 

*David  Riesman,  The  Lonely  Crowd.  Yale  Press 

James  S.  Plant,  The  Envelope,  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1950,  N.Y. 
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II.  THE  RABBINATE 

Franklin,  The  Rabbi,  The  Man  and  His  Mesaag^e.  Behrraan,  1938,  N.Y, 
Goldman,  A Rabbi  Takes  Stock.  Harpers,  1931,  N.Y, 

•׳*■Mayerberg,  Chronicle  of  an  American  Crusade.  Bloch,  1944,  N.Y. 
Leipziger,  The  Rabbi  and  His  Flock.  Behrman  House,  1940,  N.Y. 

Feldman,  The  Rabbi  and  His  Early  Ministry.  Bloch,  1941,  N.Y.  

Rosenau,  The  Rabbi  in  Action.  Bloch,  1937,  N.Y. 

1/ Berman,  ”The  Role  of  the  Rabbi”,  (pamphlet) 


WORK,  synagogue 


III.  TECHNIQUES  IN  HUMAN 


Administration.  Woman's  Press,  1950, 

^^Devine,  When  Social  Work  Was  Young.  McMillan,  1939,  N.Y. 
'^Trecker,  Social  Group  Work.  Woman's  Press,  1950,  N.Y. 

Hamilton,  of  Soolal  Case  Work.  Columbia, 

Of 

Maves  & >^^.16ק60?^ץ  , and  the  Churoh,  Abingdon  Cokes- 

oilson  & Hyland,  ^So^J__Group  Practice,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949, 
Sorenson,  The ^ Art  of  Board  Membership.  Association  Press,  1950, 

Social  Surveys  a Research.  Prentice-Hall, 
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Lippitt,  Training  in  Community  Relations.  Harper,  1949,  N.Y. 

Religion  and  life,  Abingdon  Cokesbury,  1946, 

Pestlnger,  Social  Pressure  in  Informal  Harper,  1950,  N.Y. 
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Metcalf  & Urwick,  Dynamic  Adminigtratlon,  Harper,  1941 

McMillen,  Community  Organization  for  Social  Welfare,  Univ.  of 
'־"CHi'cagoT’mS ^ 

־»:־Murray  H.  Leif f er,  The  Effective  City  Chiirch,  Abingdon  Cokes- 
bury,  ISWnm 

Robert  B,  Haas  (ed) , Psyohndrama  and  Sociodrama  in  American 
Education,  Beaoon,  194^. 

Charles  Hendry,  R.  Lippi tt.  A,  Zander,  Reality  Practice  as  Edu- 
cational  Method,  Beacon,  1944,  W.Y.,  Psychodrama 
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COUNSELING 

Seward  Hiltner,  Pastoral  Counseling 

A.  Garrett,  Interviewing  - Its  Principles  and  Methods , Family 

Service  Association  of  America,  194צ,  nth  printing, 
»;Y.,  1951 

Porter,  Introduction  to  Therapeutic  Counseling,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1950 , ״N .Y.,  Chicago 

J.L.  Liebman,  Psychiatry  and  Religion,  Beacon  Press,  1948,  Boston 

Rogers,  Ye  Shall  Be  Comforted,  Westminster  Press,  1950,  Phila. 

^^Wise,  Religion  in  Illness  and  Health,  Harper,  1942,  N'Y. 

Age  is  Opportunity,  National  Old  Peoples  Welfare  Committee, 
London,  Mar.  1949 

Spann,  Pastoral  Care,  Abingdon  Cokesbury 

Cabot  & Dicks,  The  Art  of  Ministering  to  the  Sick.  MacMillan. 

__ 

Wise,  Pastoral  Counseling,  Harper,  1951,  N.Y. 

Bullis  & O’Malley,  Human  Relations  ׳in  the  Classroom,  Del.  State 
Society  "for  Mental  Hygiene  ,■”Vy'ilmington , 1947, 
(pamphlet) 
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V.  PAMPHLETS 

”Commimity  Help  on  Pastoral  Problems,"  by  Mixon  & Hiltner. 

(American  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  N.Y. 

1948) 

"The  American  Jew,"  reprint  from  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book, 1950 

"The  Ministry  of  Listening,"  R.  Licks.  (American  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  N.Y.  1944) 

"Emerging  Culture  Patterns  in  American  Jewish  Life,"  Duker. 
(Philadelphia,  1950) 

Family  Counseling,  publication  of  Jewish  Family  Service  (Gomberg 
article) 

"Charting  Group  Progress, "S.  Bernstein.  (Association  Press,  N.Y. , 

1949) 

"National  Training  Laboratory  in  Group  Development,  Report  of 

Second  Summer  Laboratory  Session,  1948."  (National  Education 
Association  and  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics) 

"Aims  and  Scope  of  Vocational  Counseling,"  M.  Grumer.  Reprint 
Journal  of  Social  Casework,  Oct.  1949 

"Directions  in  Jewish  Community  Organization,"  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  '/ifelfare  Funds,  N.Y.  , 1949 

"Group  Membership  and  Group  Belonging,"  Che in 

"Small  Community  on  American  Jewish  Scene,"  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  N.Y. , 1949 

Training  Bureau  Syllabus  - "Family  Service  Agency."  (Training  Bur- 
eau  for  Jewish  Communal  Service,  N.Y,.,  1950) 

"Great  Churches,"  Christian  Century  Foundation,  Chicago,  1951 

"Emotional  Problems  of  Growing  Up,"  English  & Pinch.  (Science 
Research  Associates , Chicago,  1951) 

"Sociometry  in  Group  Relations,"  American  Council  on  Education, 
Wash.  D.C.,  1949 

Maciver  Report  (bound) , National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council,  N.Y. , 1951 
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The  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Department  of  Human  Relations 
October,  1952 

HR  3 THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  COMMUNITY 
UNITS  OF  THE  COURSE 

I.  Survey  of  the  Rabbits  Role  in  Human  Relations 

II,  The  Rabbits  Ministry  to  Individuals 

III,  Relations  of  Rabbi  and  Temple  with  local  and  national 
agencies  and  institutions 

IV.  Synagog  Leadership,  Administration,  and  Programming 
ASSIGNMENTS  - General 

I.  Survey  of  the  Bi-Weekly  Community  - Due  March  23,  1953 

a term  paper  analyzing  leadership, ~s”ocial  structure , 
community  organization.  Class  will  discuss  methods 
of  organizing  the  survey. 

Paper  on  Selected  Area  of  Counseling  ^ 

^־י  ' student  may  select  some  area  (i.e.,  grief,  sickness, 

etc.׳  and  write  a summary  of  selected  readings. 

December  15,  1952.  ״ ׳ י *^V '־‘z  / ״־ ' ׳ 

׳*•-tA,  ^ ' uri  'r  Uu-Y 

III.  Book  Report 

may  be  drawn  from  list  on  reserve  shelf  or  others  of 
interest  to  student.  Due  May  10,  1953 


• ^־־*־ , I — . 
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IV,  lates  t•  le  determined 

A.  Field  trips  t•  service  agencies 

I.  Kaspital  Visits . S־C. 

C.  P1־eparati#n  •f  Readings  ^ ^ 

J.  V/rite-up  •f  case  reparts 


UI^ITS  I AND  II  - Preliminary  list  of  readings 

v/ Seward  Hiltner;  Pasteral  Ceunseling.  New  Yark.  Adingd®n-C®keslury , 

1949.  Ch.  "The  Pastor’s  Total  Work  as  Prepara- 

tionV  pp.  149169־. 

Ch.  I.  ״Aims  and  Assumptions  of  Pastoral  Counseling','  pp.  15-33. 

y/ Annette  Garrett:  Interviewing.  Family  Welfare  Association.  N.Y.  1942, 

Carroll  A.  Wise:  Religion  in  Illness  and  Health.  N.Y. . Haruers . 1^42. 

Ch.  kl.  '^yome  i:Tact1ca1  Cons  id^at  ions '.'pp.  249-269. 
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Rabbi  Jacob  J . Weinstein:  ״The  Rabbi  as  Pastor"  (mimeographed  lec- 

tirres,  HUC-JIR,  April  1950),  pp.  1-13. 

Mixon  and  Hiltner;  Community  Help  on  Pastoral  Problems  (N.C.C.  of  C. 

in  America  j . 

Morton  Seidenfeld:  "The  Psychologist  Advises  the  Chaplain",  Pamphlet 

issued  by  N.J.W.B. 

Rabbi  Morton  M.  Berman:  "The  Role  of  the  Rabbi".  Reprinted  Address. 

J.I.R. , N.Y. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 

January  10,  1951 

DEPARTMENT  OF  Hm!AN  RELATIONS 
HR  3,  THE  RABBI,  THE  CONGREGATION,  THE  CO’׳!i'fUNITY 

"AREAS  OF  PASTO^L  CARE”  by  Russell  L.  Dicks,  source  Pastoral  Psycholocv.  Seot 
1950,  Vol  I,  No.  6,  p.  23  ^ 


3•  Alcoholics.  (In  special  category 
because  so  desperately  ill  and  so 
generally  misunderstood.) 

A.  Emotional  Problems;* 

a.  The  seriously  mentally  ill 

1.  Depressions 

2.  Schizophrenia;  usually 
the  family  seeks  help 

b.  The  less  seriously,  but 
miserably  unhappy 

1.  Anxiety 

2.  Compulsive  obsessive 

3.  Sexual  problems  of  var- 
ious  kinds  (often  a 
member  of  the  family 
seeks  advice) 

c.  Families  of  the  above  and 
especially  of  the  seriously 
ill  personality. 

5•  Youth  Counseling: 

a.  Choice  of  Christian  life, 
problems  of  faith  which 
arise  subsequently 

b.  Choice  of  vocation 

c.  Choice  of  life  mate,  court- 
ship,  and  boy-girl  problems 

6.  Family  Counseling; 

a.  Concerning  children 

b.  Concerning  older  people 

c.  Concerning  in-laws 

7•  Those  needing  references,  jobs, 
financial  assistance,  etc. 


*These,  of  course,  should  be  treated 
under  a psychiatrist's  supervision. 


I.  The  Pastor  Goes  to  the  People 

Ministry  to  the  dying.  When  death 
is  apparent,  call  your  minister;  he 
will  come  and  be  of  help. 

2 , Min is  try  to  t he  here ave d : 

a.  Acute  and  immediate 

b.  See  counseling 

3 Ministry  to  the  sick.  Call  your 
minister  if  you  are  going  to  the 
hospital. 

Ji.  Special  crisis -sit  nations: 

a.  Marital  difficulty 

b.  Need  for  financial  aid 

c.  Excessive  drinking 

5■  Ministry  to  the  shut-ins  and  handi- 
capped.  If  you  cannot  get  to  ser- 
vices  for  a period,  let  the  minister 
know  you  are  a shut-in. 

(׳.  Ministry  to  older  people. 

( . Ministry  of  evangelism.  Personal 
evangelism  is  the  pastor  talking  with 
you  about  your  faith. 

Routine  calling  upon  members  where  no 
spiritual  emotional  need  is  known  to 
exist. 

■jhhhhhhhhhh;* 

II.  The  People  Come  to  the  Pastor 

( ׳ י־ י ■ י ר ״ • e 1 in  g7  ~ 

Marital  counseling; 

a.  ire -marital 

b.  Post-marital  routine  follow- 
up  following  marriage 

c.  Crisis  in  marriage 


2 Bereaved. 
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”AREAS  OF  PASTORAL  CARE”  by  Russell  L.  Dicks,  source  Pastoral  Psychology,  Sept. 
1950,  Vol  I,  No.  6,  p.  23 


3.  Alcoholics.  (In  special  category 
because  so  desperately  ill  and  so 
generally  misunderstood.) 

U.  Emotional  Problems;* 

a.  The  seriously  mentally  ill 

1.  Depressions 

2.  Schizophrenia;  usually 
the  family  seeks  help 

b.  The  less  seriously,  but 
miserably  unhappy 

1.  Anxiety 

2.  Compulsive  obsessive 

3.  Sexual  problems  of  var-־ 
ious  kinds  (often  a 
member  of  the  family 
seeks  advice) 

c.  Families  of  the  above  and 
especially  of  the  seriously 
ill  personality. 

5.  Youth  Counseling: 

a.  Choice  of  Christian  life, 
problems  of  faith  which 
arise  subsequently 

b.  Choice  of  vocation 

c.  Choice  of  life  mate,  court- 
ship,  and  boy-girl  problems 

6.  Family  Covinseling; 

a.  Concerning  children 

b.  Concerning  older  people 

c.  Concerning  in-laws 

7•  Those  needing  references,  jobs, 
financial  assistance,  etc. 


*These,  of  course,  should  be  treated 
under  a psychiatrist's  supervision. 


I.  The  Pastor  Goes  to  the  People 


1,.  Ministry  to  the  dying.  When  death 
is  apparent,  call  your  minister;  he 
will  come  and  be  of  help. 

2,  Ministry  to  the  bereaved: 

a.  Acute  and  immediate 

b.  See  counseling 

3 Ministry  to  the  sick.  Call  your 
minister  if  you  are  going  to  the 
hospital. 

J!. . Special  crisis -situations: 

a.  Marital  difficulty 

b.  Need  for  financial  aid 

c.  Excessive  drinking 

ל.  Ministry  to  the  shut-ins  and  handi- 
capped.  If  you  cannot  get  to  ser- 
vices  for  a period,  let  the  minister 
know  you  are  a shut-in. 

6.  Ministry  to  older  people. 

I.  I'inistry  of  evangelism.  Personal 

evangelism  is  the  pastor  talking  with 
you  about  your  faith. 

Routine  calling  upon  members  where  no 
spiritual  emotional  need  is  knovm  to 
exist. 

II.  The  People  Come  to  the  Pastor 

( ״ or  ׳ ״ י■'  e 1 in  si") 

1. ׳׳ ׳'arital  counseling: 

a.  Pre-marital 

b.  Post -marital  routine  follow- 
up  following  marriage 

c.  Crisis  in  marriage 


Bereaved. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 


October  30,  19^0 


FROM;  Rabbi  Katz 

TO  ; Consultants  and  Participants  in  HR  3 "The  Rabbi,  the  Congregation, 

the  Community״ 


The  foiloY/ing  article  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  the  bulletin  of 
Temple  i.nshe  Emet  of  Chicago,  111. 

synagogue  and  pastoral  CALLING  - COUNSELING 
GOULD  YOU  Sj?AJ.E  A PJ:SPONSIBILITY  LIKE  THIS? 

Our  friends  in  the  Christian  churches  are  alert  to  the  congregation's 
responsibility  to  bring  cheer  and  strength  of  spirit  into  the  lives  of  the 
members.  Such  work  is  a privilege  shared  by  both  the  pastor  and  the  lay  con- 
gre  gants . 


In  this  issue  v/e  continue  from  the  last  bulletin  our  discussion  of 
the  kinds  of  pastoral  care  which  many  lay  persons  can  and  should  undertake. 
The  analysis  is  by  RussellDicks , a great  authority  in  Christian  pastoral 
service . 


Anshe  Emet  is  about  to  launch  such  a program.  We  will  develop  our 
project  gradually  commencing  with  the  interests  that  lay  members  express. 

Nould  you  call  Rabbi  Sachs  to  tell  him  of  your  desire  to  participate? 

There  are  many  kinds  of  calls  which  a layman  can  make,  which  will  be 
helpful  to  the  parishioner  and  enjoyable  to  the  caller. 

1.  The  cnronically  ill  - that  is,  persons  who  are  not  acutely  ill 

in  that  they  are  suffering  severe  physical  pain,  but  have  been  ill  for  several 
weeks  or  months.  These  persons  may  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  conva- 
lescing  from  a heart  attack,  arthritis  or  any  number  of  organic  diseases. 

Their  great  problem  is  rebuilding  their  morale,  and  adjusting  to  whatever 
restriction  of  activity  their  doctors  prescribe  - plus  loneliness. 

2.  Persons  v-fho  are  bereaved  - particularly  women,  who  must  readjust 
their  1165/ז־  following  the  death  of  a husband  have  a hard  time  accepting  the 
fact  and  taking  up  their  lives  again.  They  have  the  tendency  to  withdraw 
from  all  social  activity.  They  should  not  be  pushed  but  both  pastor  and 
layman  must  be  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  a grief-stricken  person 
from  building  a wail  of  self-pity  around  herself,  and  living  largely  in  the 
past.  This  work  calls  for  tact  and  may  often  be  carried  on  ^!rell  by  persons 
who  themselves  have  gone  through  a similar  experience. 

3•  The  shut-ins  - those  who  due  to  physical  handicap  are  confined 
to  a home,  a wheel  chair,  a bedj  whose  bodies  are  weak  but  whose  spirits  know 
no  limitations  if  they  are  properly  stimulated  and  guided.  The  layman  who  has 
tact,  imagination  and  some  initiative  can  make  the  difference  between  spiritual 
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life  and  death  for  such  a person;  the  mind  need  not  die  because  the  body  is 
impaired,  but  it  virill  unless  someone  comes  to  the  rescue.  Through  visiting, 
th1-0u;7h  good  cheer  and  friendliness  that  blossoms  into  genuine  affection, 
through  ideas,  books,  handicraft,  and  mutual  interests,  a shut-in's  spirit 
may  be  prevented  from  atrophying,  and  helped  to  great  courage.  A gifted 
layman  who  follows  one  or  two  or  three  such  persons  can  be  of  far  more  per- 
manoiit  iielp  spiritually  than  ־Üie  pastor  for  many  obvious  reasons.  The  pastor 
goes  on  to  another  church,  he  has  many  pastoral  and  church  duties,  he  has 
limited  skills  in  handicraft,  while  a well-selected  layman  can  meet  all 
these  needs. 

h.  Older  pieople  - the  number  of  older  people  in  our  churches  is  on 
the  increase.  As  ?teyes  and  Cedarleaf  have  pointed  out  in  their  study.  The 
Church  and  Older  People,  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  older  people  face,  be- 
yond  economic  need,  ic  for  creative  fellowship.  This  may  be  secured  through 
groups  of  older  people  acsociating  together  and  through  visiting.  V/hile 
older  people  should  visit  with  each  other,  still  younger  people  should  also 
have  the  privilege  of  contacts,  pastorally,  with  them  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
Older  people  need  the  freshness  of  natural  enthusiasm  which  youth  brings; 
youth  needs  the  maturity  and  patient-faith  which  older  people  have.  Both 
need  spiritual  cross-fertilization. 

5.  Routine  calling  - that  type  of  call  v/hich  is  made  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a person  is  a member  of  the  church  can  be  done  by  laymen. 

In  the  old  Church  of  S#otland  the  elders  used  to  call  upon  every  member  each 
quarter  and  give  out  communion  tokens  v/hich  were  presented  at  next  communion 
service.  Each  person's  spiritual  and  physical  welfare  was  inauired  into  by 
one  who  was  a recognized  spiritual  leader  in  the  congregation.  Laymen, 
selected  la;^/men  of  course,  can  make  this  kind  of  call,  referring  special 
needs  to  the  pastor  for  follow-up  where  it  is  believed  more  skilled  pastoral 
care  is  indicated. 

6.  The  pastoral  care  committee  should  have  one  or  two  persons  who 
have  knowledge  and  ability  in  securing  employment  for  persons  needing  work. 
These  should  be  individuals  virho  have  contacts  in  the  community  and  ability 
to  interpret  personality  limitations  to  a prospective  employer,  for  the 
pastor  and  the  church  often  come  across  jjersons  v/ho  cannot  compete  in  the 
regular  labor  market  for  many  reasons:  physical  handicap,  past  emotional 
illness  and  even  prison  records. 
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There  are  two  views  current  today  concerning  the  role  of  the 
minister,  with  many  shadings  in  between  these  views,  and  all  ouite  apart 
from  theological  differences.  Let  us  try  to  state  these  two,  each  in  its 
own  terms . 

A person  advocating  the  view  of  a multiple  role  might  argue:  ״I 
realize  that  the  pastor  as  a human  being  is  one  unit  and  not  several.  But 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  job.  When  we  make  a job  analysis  of 
the  things  he  is  called  upon  to  do  and  the  skills  he  must  have  in  order  to 
do  them,  we  may  v/ell  be  shocked  at  their  breadth  and  diversity.  He  is  ex- 
pected  to  be  a shepherd  and  counselor,  and  in  this  role  he  must  be  understand- 
ing,  sympathetic,  wise,  and  patient.  He  must  also  be  a religious  and  ethical 
educator,  thoughtful,  persevering,  courageous,  and  pioneering.  In  his  third 
role  he  is  a leader  of  worship  and  of  that  preaching  which  leads  persons 
already  within  the  Christian  fellowship  to  move  farther  along  the  road.  Here 
he  is  dynamic  and  prodding,  but  also  understanding  and  encouraging.  In  his 
foux‘th  set  of  garments  he  is  an  evangelist,  leader  of  missions,  and  preacher 
to  those  not  within  the  fellowship  - striking,  prophetic,  fearlessj  one  who  is 
in,  but  not  01,  the  world.  Fifth,  he  is  an  administrator  and  group  leader  - 
in  which  role  he  is  firm  but  selfless,  getting  others  to  work  hard  and  find 
themselves  in  service,  shov/ing  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  patience  of  Job 
in  working  out  controversies,  organizing  with  a skill  worthy  of  scientists. 
Finally,  he  has  a message  of  action  for  the  world,  in  social  outreach.  He 
must  be  prophetic,  caring  not  for  the  prices  of  this  world,  faultless  in 
social  wisdom,  strong  as  Hercules,  brave  as  a martyr  and  willing  to  be  one. 

In  all  conscience,  what  do  we  want;  man  or  paragon?  In  his  person  a min- 
ister  may  integrate  these  conflicting  things.  He  can  learn  when  to  be 
tender  and  sensitive  and  when  to  be  tough  and  resolute.  But  the  reconcilia- 
tion  must  be  in  him,  for  it  is  surely  not  in  his  job.  Small  wonder  if  min- 
isters  occasionally  develop  a good  case  of  parochial  schizophrenia." 

person  advocating  the  view  of  one  role  might  reply:  "There  is  a 
lot  of  vifisdom  in  the  multiple-role  approach.  The  minister  does  need  a variety 
of  skills,  and  he  must  engage  in  a variety  of  activities.  The  trouble  with 
that  view,  though,  is  that  it  sees  nothing  but  activities.  In  fact,  it  looks 
at  the  minister's  role  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  outsider.  It  is  true 
that  to  an  outsider  the  activities  in  which  the  minister  must  engage  look 
entirely  multifarious,  because  he  is  unaware  of  the  context  in  which  they 
take  place . 
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"As  a matter  of  fact,  the  minister  has  one  rolej  he  is  leader  of 
a particular  section  of  the  Christian  community.  Though  he  has  many 
activities,  it  is  his  relation  to  the  Christian  community  which  defines 
his  role.  The  role  is  not  only  deeper  than  the  activities;  the  activities 
would  be  quite  different  in  their  meaning  if  they  ,!/ere  not  based  on  the 
role,  äs  she  leader  of  the  Christian  community,  what  does  the  minister 
trj’■  to  do?  In  general  tliat  is  not  hard  to  ansv^er.  He  is  concerned  with 
gro\1fth  of  all  within  the  Christian  fellowship  and  with  growth  of  the  fellow- 
ship  itself.  He  is  the  leader  in  developing  that  growth  for  children  as 
thoy  cone  into  the  Church  (religious  education)  and  for  all  members  of  the 
fellowship  as  they  come  together  (worship,  preaching,  religious  education). 
He  is  tae  leader  of  the  Church’s  outreach  to  bring  others  into  the  fellow- 
ship  (evangelism,  missions,  religious  education).  He  guides  the  Church  as 
it  reacnes  out  to  help  build  and  rebuild  the  community  (social  outreach). 

He  is  the  leader  of  the  aid  and  support  the  fellowship  gives  to  those  who 
are  handicapped,  who  face  temporary  obstacles,  or  v/ho  find  unusual  diffi- 
culties  in  the  growth  process  (pastoral  work  and  counseling).  And  he  is 
the  leader  in  the  organization  necessary  to  make  all  this  really  work 
(administration).  There  are  many  activities,  but  one  role;  many  members, 
but  one  body.  The  pastor's  task  is  organic,  precisely  because  it  has  a 
variety  of  functions  operating  to  the  same  end. 

"There  is  a point  to  the  multiple  role  in  that  the  diversity  of 
activities  has  still  not  received  the  consideration  due  it  - for  example, 
in  the  training  of  ministers.  But  if  we  merely  followed  it,  we  would  either 
be  tempted  to  commit  ecclesiastical  suicide,  or  else  we  vtfould  turn  out 
technicians  ־who  could  perform  many  functions  but  would  be  unable  to  serve 
as  leaders  of  the  Christian  community.  W'e  do  need  job  analysis.  But  we 
shall  never  get  it  unless  v;e  recognize  some  framev/ork  into  which  it  fits. 
Probably  we  do  need  a more  specialized  ministry,  in  which  one  pastor  does 
more  counseling;  another  more  education;  and  a third  more  evangelism.  In 
an  urban  society  that  sounds  like  sense.  But  that  is  merely  wise  functional 
division  of  responsibility,  not  the  refutation  of  one  role." 

The  multiple -role  view  has  had  the  field  overwhelmingly  to  itself 
ever  since  the  great  development  of  modern  science  and  technology  began 
fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Consider  the  plight  of  the  seminaries.  In  a 
small  school  a few  decades  ago  a single  teacher  was  handling  the  entire 
practical  field  - preaching,  pastoral  work,  and  all  the  rest.  He  had  to 
think  of  them  as  something  of  a unity.  And  if  his  students  left  without 
mucli  of  the  Knov/ledge  we  now  have  - thanks  to  the  development  of  the  social 
and  psychological  sciences  - they  had  at  least  some  protection  against  the 
idea  that  their  task  v/as  to  put  together  a lot  of  activities  that  contained 
no  inherent  bond  of  unity.  Then  came  experimental  and  therapeutic  and  dy- 
namic  psycholot^r,  sociology  and  social  psychology,  cultural  anthropology, 
psychiatry  and  psychosomatic  medicine,  and  all  the  other  studies  of  man  as 
a social  and  psychological  human  being  based,  for  the  first  time  in  human 
history,  upon  systematic  observation.  The  teachers  in  the  practical  field 
were  overwhelmed.  For  a time  they  declared  these  new  studies  out  of  bounds, 
having  no  significance  for  their  job.  Then,  as  it  became  obviously  clear 
that  the  studies  did  have  implications  for  the  background  of  many  things  the 
{'.as tor  did  - for  example,  the  significance  of  dynamic  psychology  for  pastoral 
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work  - oar  teachers  had  to  change.  They  began  to  specialize.  One  of  them 
became  a specialist  in  sociology  with  reference  to  religion:  another  a 
specialist  in  education  with  particular  reference  to  religion;  and  so  on. 

Sucn  specialization  was  and  is  essential.  But  entirely  too  many  teachers 
iorgot  there  was  a fundamental  sense  in  which  the  minister's  task  was 
still  one . 

....y  ^ gut  what  we  are  considering  in  this  chapter  is  the  total 
task  of  the  minister  from  the  focus  - one  of  several  possible  - of  what  it 
means  to  his  task  as  a counselor.  \ie  did  not  call  it,  "V/hat  the  Minister 
Can  JO  to  Jrum  Up  Counseling  Business.״  If  w have  only  the  multiple-role 
view  in  mind  and  fail  to  see  the  minister's  task  as  a total  task,  then 
''di umming  up  counseling  business״  might  be  a fair  charge  against  us.  But 
if  counseling  is  to  be  understood  as  one  aspect  of  a task  which  has  unity 
because  of  its  very  nature,  then  it  is  not  only  unfair  but  also  inaccurate 
to  talk  of  drumming  up  business,  as  if  one  set  of  activities  existed  chiefly 
to  be  used  by  another  set.  Full  acceptance  of  the  one-role  idea  has  far- 
reaching  implications  - which  vifork  in  no  way  against  the  proper  and  necessary 
specialization  in  the  process  of  theological  education. 

The  pi'actical  implications  for  our  focus  of  counseling  are  immediate, 
ior  example,  if  what  has  been  said  about  basic  approach  is  correct  in  pastoral 
counseling,  then  v/e  should  find  the  other  aspects  of  the  minister's  activities 
successful  to  the  degree  that  they  too  support  the  one  role  which  has  been 
defined  in  previous  chapters  as  we  discussed  counseling.  Or  if  this  volume 
had  been  focused  around  preaching  or  church  administration,  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  that  the  fundamental  approach  and  attitude  involved  would 
also  be  applicable  to  counseling.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  they  look 
alike  on  the  surface,  or  that  the  details  of  their  methods  are  the  same. 

The  differences  in  details  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  comment.  But 
either  we  have  been  talking  about  the  tesic  approach  and  attitude  of  the 
minister  to  his  total  task  from  the  standpoint  of  counseling  or  what  has 

been  said  is  misleading,  not  only  about  the  total  task  but  about  counseling 
as  well. 

......  If  it  is  true  that  the  pastor's  role  is  one  role  and  that 

the  basic  attitudes  appropriate  in  one  set  of  functions  are  als־׳  relevant 
־ when  properly  transferred  - to  his  other  functions,  then  it  is  clear  that 
a deeper  understanding  of  one  function  should  imply  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  other  functions.  At  the  same  time,  each  function  has  special  know- 
ledge  and  skill  connected  with  it,  so  that  the  transfer  is  far  from  being 
simple  or  automatic 
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September  2J , 19S1 

1.  THE  RAßBI’S  NORMATIVE  ACTIVITIES  INCLUDE; 

1 . 1 "?rsaching  * * 

1.2  Teaching  children,  youth  and  adults 

1.3  Officiating  at  life  cycle  ceremonies  (confirmation,  marriage,  etc.) 

l.U  Administration,  organization,  program -direction 

1. ^  Ex-officio  leadership  in  the  community  at  large 

1.6  P1‘3servation  of  Judaism,  its  institutions  and  beliefs 

1.7  Interpretation  and  application  of  Je^rish  ideals  and  ethics 

1.8  Ministration  to  religj.ous  and  personal  needs  of  individuals 

2.  IN  THEoE  AC Tr; !TIES,  THE  flABBJ  B'-'^taCVS  WITH; 

2.1  Personalities  in  aj.l  agT'g1~:uFrM3s’ 

^.2  Primary  social  units  liue  t'e  fa..aily 

2.3  Other  associations  ind  organizations^  communal  institutions 

2 .  U Types  of  lay  leadership 

2.י ל  Professional  workers  (teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  etc.) 

2.6  Cultural  forces,  social  structures,  trends  and  movements 

3. • THE  STANDPOINT  OF  PSYCHOL()GY-SGCIOLOGY,  THESE  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  THE  GOALS  OF; 

3.1  Helping  individuals  acquire  and  modify  lif e־^‘als  and  ways’  of  living  * 
via  learning,  guideci  activity  and  "identification" 

3*2  Communicating,  transmitting  and  modifying  cultural  patterns 

3*3  Using  a social  institution  (synagogue)  effectively 

3*U  Using  elf  actively  prcilpesses  and  services  of  community  organization 

u.  IN  RELIGIOUS  TERMINOLOGY,  THESE  iCTIVITILS  HAVE  GOALS  OF: 

TTTTTs tablisliing  social  r^hteousness  - 

|;.2  Strengthening  charact^  and  stimulating  ethical  responsibility 

U.3  Enriching  and  ennoblint  individual  experience 

Integrating  personalitj  around  religious  goals  and  values 

14.5  Inculcating  a faith  anq  culture  in  the  individual  and  group 

1: FOR  EFFECTIVE  LEADERSHIP,  THE  RAB^  NEED■!,  IN  ADDITION  TO  JEWISH  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 

TRaJNING  IN  RELIGIOUS  FUNCTIONS,  4 UNDL^TANDING  OF; 

5*1  Psychological  and  cultu^l  fa(k׳or^ in  human  behavior  and  character 

5.2  Areas  of  human  experience  in  wfiich  individuals  face  difficulties  in 
living;  areas  of  tension  and  conflict  in  social  relations 

3. ע Nature  and  use  of  resources,  religious,  synagogal  and  communal,  avail- 
able  for  meeting  individilal  an^  group  needs 

5.14  Sociology  of  religious  !«dership 

5.5  Emotional  significance  of  reli^ous  ethics  and  belief 

5.6  How  individual  attitudes  ^nd  p'j)41ic  opinion  persist  and/or  change 

THE  SEMINARY  CURRICULUM,  |‘HE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

T_tj[EIiLF0R£,.  ׳ — _ 

6.1  Supervises  student  in  rabjinicaij  field  work 

6.2  Provides  seminars  vrith  sp^ialists  in  science  of  human  relations  and 
^ interpretation  by  coordinating  ibligious  leader 

0.3  Helps  student  understand  com1Trani\y  organization  and  interrelation  of 
rabbi  and  synagogue 

6.14  Uses  cases  and  examples  to  help  student  relate  seminary  curriculum. 

^ to  realities  of  congregational  leadership 

6.5  Helps  student  establish  c04nselin|  relationship  when  needed 
6,0  otuaies  synagogue  in  its  socio-cukural  setting 

t'l  his  emotion^  understanding  of  himself  and/rSle 

6.6  directs  research  and  guides  studen\.-3  readings  in  social  science 
b.y  Helps  student  receive  clinical  pas  oral  training  (elective) 

-ocial'^Lie^ce'^^^  institutes  (relipn  and  its  interrelatious  with 
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THE  RABBI  AND  THE  FIELD  OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
I,  COMPARATIVE  OBJECTIVES  AND  FIELDS  OF  WORK 


A. 

What  are  the  "goals"  of  the  Individual  and  the  social  order 
as  defined  in  Liberal  Judaism? 

» 

B. 

How  do  these  goals  coincide  with  and  diverge  from  the  goals 
of  the  psychiatrist,  the  social  worker  (case  worker  and 
group  worker),  and  the  community  organizer? 

C. 

In  what  common  objectives  and  areas  of  work  can  the  rabbi 
cooperate  with  these  other  professional  disciplines . 

D. 

Is  there  a felt  need  in  the  modern  Jewish  community  for 

such  cooperation? 

* 

E. 

What  factors,  personal,  historical,  circumstantial,  etc., 
affect  the  Interrelations  of  the  rabbi  with  these  other 

professionals? 

II.  COMPARATIVE  METHODS,  APPROACHES,  SKILLS,  AND  TECHNIQUES 

A.  Characteristic  of  the  rabbi's  role  as  he  implements  the 
goals  of  liberal  religion  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
the  destiny  of  the  group-community? 

B.  Methods,  techniques,  etc.  which  are  common  to  the  rabbi  and 
to  workers  in  the  field  of  human  relations . 

C.  Specialized  skills  and  functions  that  are  not  conventionally 
associated  with  the  role  of  the  rabbi  and  functions  of  the 
synagogue . 

D.  Unique  elements  in  the  leadership  role  of  the  rabbi. 

III.  CENTRAL  ISSUES  FOR  DISCUSSION 

A.  What  type  of  understanding  and/or  skills  can  and  should  the 
rabbi  apply  from  the  field  of  human  relations  so  that  he 
might  enhance  his  effectiveness  within  the  scope  of  his 
recognized  rabbinical  functions,  duties  and  areas  of 
responsibility? 

B.  Is  there  a need  for  the  rabbi  to  extend  the  variety  of  his 
duties  and  roles  in  the  direction  of  becoming  a practitioner 
and  specialist  in  psychiatry-psychiatric  case  work,  group 
work,  community  organization? 

C.  What  shall  the  role  of  the  rabbi  and  the  function  of  the 
synagogue  be  in  the  growing  centralization  of  Jewish  com- 
munity  structure  and  in  the  pattern  of  Jewish  communal 


services? 
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Intentional  Second  Exposure 


hILTOKY  III  yiW-1.  }'7^ר 

*In  th'i  llffht  of  yoar  kno.^edge  of  J-vvish  history,  aiscass  one  of  the 
r r 110  1 InK  p£■  r'&K  i't■  phs ; 

The  Diaspora  has  üeen  the  curse  of  the  Jevs»  without  lana,  vithout 
a state,  without  a home,  the  Jaw  was  ooana  to  becoTne  the  pariahs  of  world 
history.  Living  an  abnormal  life,  tneir  history  could  be  only  a caricature 
of  the  l.istory  of  normal  people,  auffoted  by  the  forces  of  society,  the 
Jews  lived  distorted  lives  without  meatxing,  withotrt  creativity,  without 
Durpose.  whatever  they  produced  ras  not  their  own,  but  appropriated  from 
the  society  about  them,  .»hether  ׳we  turn  to  jnedieval  hrance  ana  berroany, 
or  to  Christian  hpain,  or  to  Poland,  we  are  confronted  by  the  stark  fact 
that  the  lives  they  lived  were  not  their  own,  their  poetry,  tlieir  philosophy, 
their  coHuaunities , yes,  even  thair  Cod  was  expropriated  from  the  worlas  aocut 
them.  Unwelcome  and  unloved  the  Jews  sputtered  out  tiieir  existence  through 
the  centuries  as  an  irritant,  rather  than  as  a catalyst.  Truly  becaiuse  we 
sinned  were  we  denied  a normal,  national  existence. 


"Ye  are  my  ־witnesses,  saitb  the  Lord  ...  Ye  snail  bo  a beacon  unto 
the  peooles,  a light  unto  the  nations."  what  magnificent  insight  .י  what 
prophetic  visioni  The  Jew  has  a divine  message  for  the  world;  a message 
that  he  must  propagate  through  his  hdstory.  The  Jews  are  the  bearers  of 
God's  ׳word  to  all  mankind.  The  fate  of  the  Jew  .was  not  to  be  the  life  of 
national  ease  and  dissipation,  he  was  not  to  be  the  prey  of  the  selfish, 
and  narrow  interests  of  a provincial  nation.  The  wncle  world  was  to  be  his 
province.  The  Diaspora  unfolded  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the  Jews.  It 
enabled  them  to  nropagate  throughout  tlie  world  the  Lnmcrtal  doctrines  of 
ethical  monotheism.  It  opened  up  the  possibilities  for  contin.ious  creativity, 
for  leadership,  for  guidance.  Turn  wher«  you  will  and  there  you  find  the 
Jew  leading  the  way.  In  back'ward  medieval  Lurope  the  Jew  represented  the 
forces  of  light  and  progress.  In  the  age  of  illiteracy,  the  Jew  represented 
learning.  In  an  age  of  barbartsm,  the  Jew  stoou  for  peace  and  justice.  In 
an  age  of  no.wer,  the  Jew  stood  for  democracy  and  the  rights  of  men.  Although 
trampled  by  the  forces  of  a blind  reaction  and  a bigoted  clergy,  the  Jews, 
even  when  degraded,  never  fell  victim  to  the  ideologies  of  their  oppressors. 
Impervious  to  the  buffetings  of  fate,  the  Jew  unceasingly  proclaimed  his 
message  to  mankind.  As  one  assesses  the  positive  values  of  western  civilixa- 
tion,  he  is  struck  by  this  irrefutable  fact:  without  the  .Diaspora  not  only 
would  the  Jew  have  attained  nought,  but  mankina  itself  woala  never  have 
attained  maturity. 
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6.  Israel.  Judaism  is  the  soul  of  which  Israel  is  the  body. 
Living  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Israel  has  been  held  together  by 
the  ties  of  a common  history,  and  above  all,  by  the  heritage  of 
faith.  Though  we  recognize  in  the  group-loyalty  of  Jews  who 
have  become  estranged  from  our  religious  tradition,  a bond 
which  still  unites  them  with  us,  we  maintain  that  it  is  by  its 
religion  and  for  its  religion  that  the  Jewish  people  have  lived. 
The  non- Jew  who  accepts  our  faith  is  welcomed  as  a full  mem- 
berer  of  the  Jewish  community. 

In  all  lands  where  our  people  live,  they  assume  and  seek  to 
share  loyally  the  full  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  to  create  seats  of  Jewish  knowledge  and  religion.  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  Palestine,  the  land  hallowed  by  memories  and 
hopes,  we  behold  the  promise  of  renewajLlife  for  many  of  our 
brethren.  We  affirm  the  obligation  of  all  Jewry  to  aid  in  its 
upbuilding  as  a Jewish  homeland  by  endeavoring  to  make  it  not 
only  haven  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed  but  also  a center  of 
Jewish  culture  and  spiritual  life. 

Throughout  the  ages  it  has  been  Israel’s  mission  to  witness 
to  the  Divine  in  the  face  of  every  form  of  paganism  and  mater- 
ialism.  We  regard  it  as  our  historic  task  to  co-operate  with  all 
men  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  universal 
brotherhood,  justice,  truth  and  peace  on  earth.  This  is  our 
Messianic  goal. 

2.  Ethics 

6.  Ethics  and  Religion.  In  Judaism  religion  and  morality 
blend  into  an  indissoluble  unity.  Seeking  God  means  to  strive 
after  holiness,  righteousness  and  goodness.  The  love  of  God  is 
incomplete  without  the  love  of  one’s  fellowmen.  Judaism  empha- 
sizes  the  kinship  of  the  human  race,  the  sanctity  and  worth  of 
human  life  and  personality  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
freedom  and  to  the  pursuit  of  his  chosen  vocation.  Justice  to 
all,  irrespective  of  race,  sect  or  class  is  the  inalienable  right  and 
the  inescapable  obligation  of  all.  The  state  and  organized  gov- 
emment  exist  in  order  to  further  these  ends. 

7.  Social  Justice.  Judaism  seeks  the  attainment  of  a just 
society  by  the  application  of  its  teachings  to  the  economic  order, 
to  industry  and  commerce,  and  to  national  and  international 
affairs.  It  aims  at  the  elimination  of  man-made  misery  and 
suffering,  of  poverty  and  degradation,  of  tyranny  and  slavery, 
of  social  inequality  and  prejudice,  of  ill-will  and  strife.  It  ad- 
vocates  the  promotion  of  harmonious  relations  between  warring 
classes  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  justice,  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  under  which  human  personality  may  flourish.  It 
pleads  for  the  safeguarding  of  childhood  against  exploitation. 
It  champions  the  cause  of  all  who  work  and  of  their  right  to  an 
adequate  standard  of  living,  as  prior  to  the  rights  of  property. 
Judaism  emphasizes  the  duty  of  charity,  and  strives  for  a social 


In  view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  modem 
world  and  the  consequent  need  of  stating  anew  the  teachings 
of  Reform  Judaism,  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis 
makes  the  following  declaration  of  principles.  It  presents  them 
not  as  a fixed  creed  but  as  a guide  for  the  progressive  elements 
of  Jewry. 

1.  Judaism  and  Its  Foundations 

1.  Nature  of  Judaism.  Judaism  is  the  historical  religious 
experience  of  the  Jewish  people.  Though  growing  out  of  Jewish 
life,  its  message  is  universal,  aiming  at  the  union  and  perfection 
of  mankind  under  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Reform  Judaism 
recognizes  the  principle  of  progressive  development  in  religion 
and  consciously  applies  this  principle  to  spiritual  as  well  as  to 
cultural  and  social  life. 

Judaism  welcomes  all  truth,  whether  written  in  the  pages  of 
scripture  or  deciphered  from  the  records  of  nature.  The  new 
discoveries  of  science,  while  replacing  the  older  scientific  views 
underlying  our  sacred  literature,  do  not  cpnflict  with  the  essen- 
tial  spirit  of  religion  as  manifested  in  the  consecreation  of  man’s 
will,  heart  and  mind  to  the  service  of  God  and  of  humanity. 

2.  God.  The  heart  of  Judaism  and  its  chief  contribution  to 
religion  is  the  doctrine  of  the  One,  living  God,  who  rules  the 
world  through  law  and  love.  In  Him  all  existence  has  its  creative 
source  and  mankind  its  ideal  of  conduct.  Though  transcending 
time  and  space.  He  is  the  indwelling  Presence  of  the  world. 
We  worship  Him  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe  and  as  our  merci- 
ful  Father. 

3.  Man.  Judaism  affirms  that  man  is  created  in  the  Divine 
image.  His  spirit  is  immortal.  He  is  an  active  co-worker  with 
God.  As  a child  of  God,  He  is  endowed  with  moral  freedom  and 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overcoming  evil  and  striv- 
ing  after  ideal  ends. 

4.  Torah.  God  reveals  Himself  not  only  in  the  majesty, 
beauty  and  orderliness  of  nature,  but  also  in  the  vision  and 
moral  striving  of  the  human  spirit.  Revelation  is  a continuous 
process,  confined  to  no  one  grup  and  to  no  one.^  Yet  the 
people  of  Israel,  through  its  prophets  and  sages,  achieved 
unique  insight  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth.  The  Torah,  both 
written  and  oral,  enshrines  Israel’s  ever-growing  consciousness 
of  God  and  of  the  moral  law.  It  preserves  the  historical  prece- 
dents,  sanctions  and  norms  of  Jewish  life,  and  seeks  to  mould  it 
in  the  patterns  of  goodness  and  of  holiness.  Being  products  of 
historical  processes,  certain  of  its  laws  have  lost  their  binding 
force  with  the  passing  of  the  conditions  that  called  them  forth. 
But  as  a depository  of  permanent  spiritual  ideals,  the  Torah 
remains  the  dynamic  source  of  the  life  of  Israel.  Each  age  has 
the  obligation  to  adapt  the  teachings  of  the  Torah  to  its  basic 
needs  in  consonance  with  the  genius  of  Judaism. 


order  which  will  protect  men  against  the  ma*^?rial  disabilities 
of  old  age,  sickness  and  unemployment. 

8.  Peace.  Judaism,  from  the  days  of  the  prophets,  has  pro- 
claimed  to  mankind  the  ideal  of  universal  peace.  The  spiritual 
and  physical  disarmament  of  all  nations  has  been  one  of  its 
essential  teachings.  It  abhors  all  violence  and  relies  upon  moral 
education,  love  and  sympathy  to  secure  human  progress.  It 
regards  justice  as  the  foundation  of  the  well-being  of  nations 
and  the  condition  of  enduring  peace.  It  urges  organized  inter- 
national  action  for  disarmament,  collective  security  and  world 
peace. 


3.  Religious  Practice 

9.  The  Religious  Life.  Jewish  life  is  marked  by  consecra- 
tion  to  these  ideal  of  Judaism.  It  calls  for  faithful  participation 
in  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community  as  it  finds  expression  in 
home,  synagog  and  school  and  in  all  other  agencies  that  enrich 
Jewish  life  and  promote  its  welfare. 

The  Home  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  a stronghold 
of  Jewish  life,  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  reverence,  by 
moral  discipline  and  religious  observances  and  worship. 

The  Synagog  is  the  oldest  and  most  democratic  institution 
in  Jewish  life.  It  is  the  prime  communal  agency  by  which  Juda- 
ism  is  fostered  and  preserved.  It  links  the  Jews  of  each  com- 
munity  and  unites  them  with  all  Israel. 

The  perpetuation  of  Judaism  as  a living  force  depends  upon 
religious  knowledge  and  upon  the  Education  of  each  new  gener- 
ation  in  our  rich  cultural  and  spiritual  heritage. 

Prayer  is  the  voice  of  religion,  the  language  of  faith  and 
aspiration.  It  directs  man’s  heart  and  mind  Godward,  voices  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  the  community,  and  reaches  out  after  goals 
which  invest  life  with  supreme  value.  To  deepen  the  spiritual 
life  of  our  people,  we  must  cultivate  the  traditional  habit  of 
communion  with  God  through  prayer  in  both  home  and  synagog. 

Judaism  as  a way  of  life  requires  in  addition  to  its  moral 
and  spiritual  demands,  the  preservation  of  the  Sabbath,  festivals 
and  Holy  Days,  the  retention  and  development  of  such  customs, 
symbols  and  ceremonies  as  possess  inspirational  value,  the  cul- 
tivation  of  distinctive  forms  of  religious  art  and  music  and 
the  use  of  Hebrew,  together  with  the  vernacular,  in  our  worship 
and  instruction. 

These  timeless  aims  and  ideals  of  our  faith  we  present  anew 
to  a confused  and  troubled  world.  We  call  upon  our  fellow  Jews 
to  rededicate  themselves  to  them,  and,  in  harmony  with  all  men, 
hopefully  and  courageosly  to  continue  Israel’s  eternal  quest  after 
God  and  His  Kingdom. 
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!■bn  Pakuda• 


The  God  Idea  of  1 


Bachya 

One  of  the  moet  fascinating  philosophers  of  the  Kiddle  Ages 

is  the  one  known  as  Bachya  hen  Joseph  Ihn  Pakuda•  It  is  not  so 

much  that  his  nhilosonhy  was  radically  different  than  any  other, 

that  there  were  nev/  and  exciting  thou^ts  in  his  system  hut  the®  f 

is  that  quality  of  humhleness”  and  honesty  which  makes  for  admiration 

and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  More  than  one  sommen- 

tat  or  on  the  philosophical  scene  of  the  Middle  Ages  points  out  that 

the  system  as  described  by  Bachya  is  no  different  from  those  of 

other  thinking  men  and  yet,  the  distinctive  quality  is  present, 

1 

It  was  this  man  who  wrote  the"first  Jewish  system  of  ethics','  in 

Arabic  in  1040,  This  great  work  has  endured  throughout  the  cen- 

turies  and  ws  known  as  "Duties  of  the  Heart"  :f/pl/i  ^7/07  )• 

Very  little  is  knovm  of  the  man  and  of  the  nlaces  he  live<^  as  well 

as  the  people  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  One  historian  of 
2 

Philosophy  maintains  that  Bachya  is  a ne 0-plat onist,  follows  the 

3 

thoughts  organized  by  Gabirol  and  lived  c.  1080j  another  suggests 

that  the  "Duties"  are"prac^tically  identical  in  content  and  expression 

with  the  similar  ideas  found  in  a work  of  the  Arab  philosopher  Ga- 

aali,  1059-1111",  It  can  readily  be/  seen  that  Bachyas  life  and 

activities  are  shrouded  in  obscurity  but  we  do  know  of  his  work 

and  the  intention  which  brought  this  masterpiece  into  existence. 

"The  Duties  owes  what  originality  it  has  to  its  ethics,  which 
is  the  chief  aim  of  the  work,  and  not  at  all  to  the  intro- 
ductory  philosophical  chapter. . .the  entire  chapter  on  the 
existence  and  unity  of  God,  which  introduces  the  ethical 
theachings  of  Bachya,  moved  in  the  familiar  lines  of  Saadi  a. 

A1  Mukammas,  Joseph  al  Basir  add  the  other  Jewish  Mutakalli- 
mun,"  4 


Ve  know  very  little  of  his  life  exc^et  that  he  had  the  title 
of  Dayyan.  As  such  he  came  into  contact  with  many  people  and  he 
felt  that  all  too  often  the  masses  were  satisfied  with  outward  Q_b- 
servances  of  the  Law,  Consequently,  he  wanted  "to  present  the  Jew- 
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existence  and  unity  of  God,  which  introduces  the  ethical 
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A1  Mukammas,  Joseph  al  Basir  add  the  other  Jewish  Mutakalli- 
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Ve  know  very  little  of  his  life  exc-^t  that  he  had  the  title 
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ii. 


ish  faith  as  ־being  essentially  a great  spiritual  truth  founded  on 

Reason,  Revelation  and  Tradition,  all  stress  ־being  at  the  same  time 

laid  on  the  willingness  and  j oyf ul  readiness  of  the  Godlovi ng  heart 

to  perform  life’s  duties•”  (Emphasis  is  mine•)  It  is  interesting 

to  note  the  em’'hasis  of  this  man,  he  almost  seemed  to  discard  the 

rigid  formalism  of  the  previous  philosophers  and  appealed  very 

much  to  the  heart  and  to  the  inner  forces  of  religion  to  he  found 

within  the  heart  of  every  individual• 

"Es  (das  Buch) ^wendet  sich  nicht  an  den  Philosophen,  sondern 
an  die  religiose  Gemeinde,  der  er  den  Weg  zu  rechten  Gottes- 
Verehrung  zeigen  will"•  6 

And,  another  aspect  of  this  change  in  emphasis, 

"Das  philosophische  Wissen  steht  ihm  darum  unvergleichlich 
hbher  als  die  Talmudische  Gelehrsamkeit,  die  /es  nur  mit  den 
Einzelheiten  der  äusseren  Plichten  zu  tun  hat•"  7 

Bachya,  then,  p_^ces  his  great  emphasis  not  so  much  on  the  meta- 

physical  speculations  of  his  predec^essors  ־but  on  the  approach  of 

a human  being  to  God•  It  is  this  warm,  affectionate  relationship 

which  he  seeks  to  foster  and  the  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 

this  journey  toward  God,  is  the  purpose  of  his  Duties• 

"I  ־began  to  train  myself  in  them  (the  Duties)  and  imposed  on 
myself  the  task  of  studying  and  practicing  them•  The  dis- 
covery  of  one  principle  revealed  another  related  to  it,  which 
in  turn  suggested  a th^id,  till  the  matter  assumed  large  di- 
mensions...!  feared  that  I might  forget... and  I resolved  to 
write  down  my  reflections..."  8 

It  is  the  purification  of  religion  which  he  sought  to  accomplish• 

Before  he  could  attempt  this  new  method  he  had,  like  all  the  others, 

to  formulate  his  philosophy  explaining  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

scholars  that  God  existed,  that  He  is  Eternaland,  most  important 

of  all,  that  He  is  One. Bachya  proceeds  to  assert  that  Science  leads 

to  greater  understanding  and  that  the  highest  Science  is  Theology. 

The  avenues  open  for  knowledge  of  His  Law  and  Religion  are  three; 

1)  the  intellect,  2)  revealed  law  and  3^  tradition;  the  science 


iii. 

of  Torah,  however,  is  divided  into  two  narts.  It  is  here  where 

we  gain  the  first  insight  into  his  ethical  plan,  1)  external  and 

nractical  duties  and  2)  duties  of  the  heart, 

"A  careful  examination,  horvever,  hy  the  light  of  Reason,  Scrip- 
ture  and  Tradition,  of  the  question  whether  the  Duties  of 
the  Heart  are  obligatory  or  not,  convinced  me  that  xf  they 
afe  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  the  Precepts,  and  that  if 
there  is  any  shortcoming  in  their  observance,  no  external 
duties  whatever  can  be  properly  fulfilled, 9 ״ 

These  practical  duties  have  their  origin  in  the  Scriptures,  they 

c^^r^e  the  613  positive  and  negative  commandments  but  the  Du- 

ties  of  the  Heart  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention  and  although 

to  be  found  in  Scripture  are  not  necessarily  derived  from  there, 

Eachya  had  very  strong  views  on  this  topic: 

"Ve  are  obliged  toworship  God  in  a two-fold  manner:  with 
visible  worship  and  with  invisible.  Visible  worship  repre- 
sents  the  duties  of  the  limbs  such  as  prayers,  fasting, 
charity  and  so  on,  which  a re  carried  out  by  the  visible 
organs.  The  hidden  worship  includes  the  duties  of  the 
heart,  for  example,  to  think  of  Gods  Unity,  to  believe  in 
HIM,  and  His  law,  to  accent  his  wor shin, . .all  of  which  are 
accomnlished  by  the  thought  of  the  mind,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  visible  limbs,”  10 

b׳hen  Bachya  observes  the  ärder  in  the  Universe  he  con- 
eludes  that  there  is  a higher  Povrer  who  rules  and  regulates  all 
life  on  earth.  The  argument  might  well  be  termed  teleological. 

Ink  spilled  on  paper  does  not  nroduce  writing  and  so  all  that 
occurs  must  have  a cause.  This  cause,  God,  is  One  and  indivi- 
sible.  There  are  several  arguments  relating  to  the  Unity  of 
God:  1)  all  classes,  causes  lead  back  to  one  nrinciple  cause, 

2)  the  harmony  of  Nature,  interdependence  of  all  creatures  lead 
to  one  designer,  3)  no  reason  to  assume  that  there  is  more  than 
1 creator  as  all  points  to  only  one  force  and  plan,  4)  the  ץ( 
assumption  of  more  than  1 creator  vfould  neccessitate  either  a 
plurality  of  identical  bfeings  or  different  beings,  5)  every 
plurality,  being  a combination  of  units,  nresupnoses  an  original 
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Unity,  6)  the  Creator  can  not  share  vith  the  creatures  accidents 

and  substance•  Plurality  v/hich  is  an  accident,  and  not  a sub- 

st.  nee,  would  lower  G-od  to  the  level  of  Creatures,  7)  the  assump^- 

cf  Wo  creators  would  neccessitate  insufficiency  of  either  of 

them  or  interference  of  one  v/ith  the  pov;er  of  the  other•  Because 

of  all  of  these  logical  arguments  and  nroofs,  it  is  our  duty  to 

conclude  that  there  is  only  One  God,  and  He  is  our  God,  Ve  give 

voice  to  this  sentiment  in  the  Shema• 

The  One  God  has  three  attributes  but  these,  in  themselves, 

are  not  seperate  from  the  Unity•  They  are  His  existence.  His 

Unity  and  His  Eternity•  The  teleological  proof  of  the  existence 

and  Unity  of  God  is  to  be  found  in  all  of  •^is  nhilosophical 

thought  and  this  theory,  which  certainly  did  not  originate  with 

Bachya,  is  well  summarized  by  Guttman; 

"Die  Zusamraengesetztheit  der  Welt  geht  bei  ihm  sogleich  in 
ihre  zweckmässige  Ordnung  über,  in  der  Eines  auf  das  an- 
dere  hinweist,  und  so  ist  schon  sein  Beweis  für  die  Exi- 
stenz  Gottes  von  der  teleologischen  Haturbetrachtung  be- 
herrscht,  die  ein  bestimmendes  Element  seiner  religiösen 
Auffassung  ist•"  11 

Ve  must  point  out,  however,  that  according  to  Bachya  there  were 
different  types  of  unity  which  v;ere  probably  also  derived  from 
his  teleologi1?al  reasonings•  There  is  True  (absolute)  Unity  as 
contrary  to  Conventional  (relative)  Unity,  These  classifications 
may  be  broken  down  as  follows: . 

A — Accidental  Unity 

a — one  genus  v^ich  includes  many  species 

b — plurality  in  one  individual 
B — True  Unity 

a־-subjective:  numerical  unity 

b--concrete;  is  at  the  root  of  all  plurality  and  never  changes• 
Following  this  type  of  reasoning,  Bachya  declares  that  the  Attri- 
but es  of  God,  already  mentioned  above,  may  also  be  divided  into 
two  major  catagories: 
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A--Essential  Attributes:  they  belong  to  God  before  the  existence 
of  any  creatures  and  after  creatures  cease  to  exist,  the.-y 
will  continue  to  apply  to  him:  a — He  is,  b — He  is  One,  c)  He 
is  eternal  without  predecessors# 

E--Active  Attributes:  they  are  those  ascribed  to  the  Creator 
with  reference  to  His  v;orks: 
a--form  and  bodily  likeness 
b־-bodily  movements  and  actions• 

This  last  point  brings  on  some  intel^esting  speculation•  The 

Bible,  according  to  Bachya,  commands  us  to  reason  and  think  for 

ourselves  and  we  are  not  to  take  things  upon  ourselves  in  parrot 

fashion•  ihe  less  intelligent  reader,  however,  will  take  some  of 

the  anthropomorphic  meanings  to  heart  and  will  consider  them  to 

be  the  actual  form  of  God’s  existence  on  earth,  particularly  in 

the  first  few  chapters  of  Genesis•  This,  Bachya, explains,  is 

done  merely  so  that  the  simple  minded  reade]^vvill  understand;  a 

book  like  the  Bible,  if  it  were  written  in  philosophical  Ian- 

guage  would  cause  a great  deal  to  be  missed  by  this  type  of  man• 

The  anthropomorphism, ihen,  does  a great  deal  of  good  but  the  in- 

teiligent  reader  will  not  take  it  in  its  literate  form•  “The 

true  essence  of  God  being  inacces^ble  to  our  understanding,  the 

Bible  oifers  the  name  of  ^od  as  a substitute;  making  it  the  ob- 

ject  of  human  reverence  and  the  center  of  abestral  tradition,” 

”The  purpose  in  these  texts  is  to  magnify  and  exalt  His  glorious 

essence•  Eor  beyond  the  fact  of  His  existence,  there  is  no  clear 
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knowledge  in  our  minds  of  God's  Being  but  His  iJame.”  In  other 
words,  some  take  the  ־^ible  literally  but 

”••.the  wise  thinker  will  endeavor  to  strip  the  husk  of  the 
terms-their  materialistic  meanings-from  the  kernel,  and  will 
raise  his  conception  , step  by  step,  till  he  will  at  last 
attain  to  as  much  kncvledge  of  the  truth  as  his  intexlect 
is  capable  of  apprehending,”  14 

There  are,  threef^  classes  of  people  who  try  to  understand  Holy 
Writ  as  we  have  it  before  us,  I’here  are  the  sound  and  unimpaired 
intellects  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attain  all  of  the  wisdom 
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and  knowledge  to  "be  found  within  the  •pages  of  the  ^ihle.  The  se- 
cond  class  of  people  do  not  know  the  Torah  at  all  and  have  no  com- 
prehension  of  the  concept  of  unity.  They  hear  out  do  not  under- 
stand.  The  third  class  of  people  hav)ie  intellect  and  reason  hut 
are  not  ahle  to  fully  understand.  They  will  attain  a grasp  of 
the  message  of  the  Torah  v/ith  the  help  of  t eachers  and  reason, 

T'he  Buties  of  the  Heart  is  intended  for  these  people  as  it  points 
out  the  way  for  their  worship  of  G’od, 

At  the  same  time  there  are  three  classes  of  people  who  do  not 
understand  for  reasons  other  than  lack  of  intellect.  There  are 
those  who  are  too  husy  with  secular  affairs  and  pleasures,  then 
come  the  foolish  people  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  develop  the 
God-given  faculties  and  thii^y,  those  persons  subject  to  mishaps 
and  damages  in  person  and  property  who  do  not  understand  that 
these  mifcrtunes  have  beneficial  results,  not  realizing  the  value 
of  trial  and  discipline.  These  are  the  people  who  are  not  mo- 
tivated  by  an  inner  desire  and  love  toward  the  v;orship  of  ^od, 

"To  worship  God  not  merely  because  the  law  prescribes  it,  but 
beceaise  reason  itself  demands  it  denotes  a spiritual  ad- 
vance,  and  puts  one  in  the  grade  of  prophets  and  pious  chosen 
men  of  God,  In  this  world  their  reward  is  the  joy  they  feel 
in  the  sweetness  of  divine  service;  in  the  next  world  they 
attain  to  the  spiritual  light  jobacx  which  we  cannot  declare 
or  imagi ne , " 15 

Finally,  Bachya  proves  to  us  that  the  world  has  a Creator  who 
created  the  world  ex  nihilo,  in  three  logical  steps:  1)  a thing 
does  not  make  itself,  2)  causes  are  limited  in  number;  and  since 
their  number  is  limited,  they  must  have  a First  Cause,  unprecedent- 
ed,  and  5)  every  thing  that  is  a compound  must  have  been  brought 
into  existence.  Life  then  is  organized  into  a system,  it  is  only 
God  who  has  Free  Will  and,  yet,  the  world  was  not  brought  into 
being  by  chance.  The  pattern  exists  in  its  creation  as  well  as 
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in  the  lives  of  men*  And  the  ruler  of  all!  One  and  Inseperahle, 

is  the  T)!frue  ^od  of  Israel* 

Mhsit  is  the  Creator,  a sage  asks* 

The  One  Gjd, 

What  is  His  quality? 

He  is  a great  king, 

V/here  is  he? 

In  the  mind* 

I did  not  mean  that,  the  questioner  objected 
But  you  interrogate  me,  was  the  reply,  in  tenams  appropriate 
to  a creature  and  not  to  a creator*  16 

Life,  then,  must  he  approached  is  a spirit  of  ethical  living,  with 

ones  attention  being  focused  on  Ood*  The  existence  of  God  is  e- 

stablished  philosophically;  the  worship  of  this  God  is  a matter 

of  the  Duties  of  the  heart* 

”Der  5’rorame  muss  das  Leben  in  der  Welt  als  eine  Aufgabe  auf 
sich  nehmen,  sich  aber  innerlich  von  ihr  freihalten  und  sein/^ 
eigentliehes  Ziel  in  der  Gemeinschaft  mit  Goöt  and  der  Ycv- 
bereitung  für  das  Jenseits  sehen,  für  das  er  bestimmt  ist*”  17 

The  system  of  ethics  of  Bachya  is  promising  and  unique,  it  is  in 

this  field  in  whidi  we  find  his  real  contribution  to  Jewish  life 

and  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  toady* 
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' ׳ 0.ו:1יT^viph  ^^pligion 
7 . '■' יri  edl?.nd<=r . 


" ״ ^ר׳סכ ו 0.ף[י■bout  to  "be  dipcu.pped  i”  of  the  '’־ind  whicli  couJd  hs-ve 
■beeil  ״ reod.  contrihuti on  to  the  under°tonding^  of  reTigionr.  At  the 

j 

ou.tpet  "’riedlender  ip  mont  coucipe,  define״  in  the  mor-t  si'nni.e  ten-np 
end  lee.dp  one  into  the  pii^b^iect  vrithout  ״ny  difficult^־׳  wheteo^ver. 

V/ith  the  ptatenent  that  religion  includep  tvro  eler.entp:  faith  and 
■״racti^jej  he  •״rooeedp  to  divide  the  boeh  into  pectirne  vhich  cor7’ep-״ond 
ia?to  thepe  two  categories.  It  is  at  this  uoint  that  me  dxifxcul ties 
begin.  Ve  are  ־nromised,  for  instance,  that  thev/riter  will  not  delve 
into  the  denthp  of  the  nhil op c■ריhica.l  areeots  of  the  faith  and  p״re 
irnmt,'diet  eiy  pu^bjecte׳^  to  o..e  of  the  least  th  ought ־ ׳nr  0 voicing  discuspicns 
on  the  7irpt  C״upe  (״־,  tO)  . ^t  ip  a discuseion  v/hicli  is  wholly  in־־ 
edenriate  a.nd  wliich  ו eavec!  ,!־p  many  nuepti  ns  unensviered  a״  there  were 
e״t  the  outset  of  our  attennt  to  define. 

At  the  end  of  each  n״,ior  section,  ?riediander  has  a section  of 
”Fote«״.  One  would  thinh  that  !!׳^re  he  refers  the  reorder  to  nasrages 
in  other  volumes  h^it  unon  noruerl  we  find  that  here,  in  all  too  r*a,ny 
inetancee,  the  a’lthor  merely  r״neats  the  m.ateriol  of  the  ■boolc-״־roner 
in  slightly  different  language,  fhis  i«  narticularly  the  cose  a.t 
th®  end  of  the  first  sectien  of  "Oreod"  v/Iiich  ip  ■based  entirely  on 
the  17'  nrJ.nciר'יי  eo  of  Ram^bam,  in  the  hoelc  ״s  we"  in  ap  in  the  ITotep, 

It  woרודd  ■be  nop^i'bTe  to  cite  nanj^  other  inpto.nces  of  ino.de^uate 
exnlano.t  ians  ■but  I would  ר !he  to  touch  unon  another ״ ־'ioblem.  llust 
a ■boalc  on  the  Jovmah  religion  always  "be  one  which  is  strung  together 
"by  on  infinite  num^ber  of  ■biblico,!  tolmudical  quotations?  It  i״, 

of  <ס  urse,  imnoppi'ble  to  write  cony  ■banjc  on  .Tudaism  without  referen  ce 
to  the  Sible  and  To.lmud  "biit  must,  o.s  one  ho.s  the  imnrespion  in  tl  is 
v2רנune,  the  text  be  v/ritt^n  merely  tn  fit  these  quotes?  It  seemed 


to  this ״• ד  rit^-r , while  reading  the  boeJc,  that  the  verses  v׳ere  often 
tnrom  in  os  ״ pubstitute  for  oiir דריי ס  thought,  or  the  authore.  \'/hen- 
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ever  a  ר יoi1זt  of  dle-nute  aroee,  the  ־nroßf  vae  always  to  he  found  in 
the  veree  which  was  invariably  cited  as  the  final  a.uthority. 

Ag^^in,  juat  hacruse  there  a.re  a nu7nh״r  of  verses  which  have  not 
he^’n  uaed  as  yet  in  the  volujTxe  f^oes  not  mean  that  these  have  to  he 
brought  in  and  a.  section  has  to  he  built  around  them.  have,  for 

inst^nca,  a section  vdiich  deals  with  "duties  toward  our  eau׳^ls, ״ר' ׳- 
ties  toward  our  suneriors  and  duties  toward  our  inferiors."  Some- 
thing  like  this,  even  if  hihlica.l  verses  can  be  twisted  to  suit יש ־  ese 
catagdries,  i«,  in  my  understanding  of  Judaism,  completely  outside 
of  our  usuaj.  "creeci״  that  a.ll  <h.  ildren  of  man  are  euual  before  (lod 
a nd  ma״n. 

Also,  his  explanations  of  the  va.rioiis  c eomandments  often 

the  most  unjustifiable  writings.  Ti’rom  the  simplicity  of  the  first 
commandment  lae  derives  the  thought  that  "God  has  shoxm  greatness  to 
our  nation  and  v:e  Jews  must  therefore  be  grateful  to  Him,  etc."  ’li/here- 
as  one  can  under<=ta.nd  this  nart,  he  goes  on  to  derive  that  "when  we 
^re  int^rouble  we  must  tu^’st  Him  and  pray  ־to  Him,  when  ti'gr  give  us 
UP  for  lost  v/e  must  not  desna.ir,  etc."  and  a third  point,  all  from 
the  first  coi'unandment , is  that  "the  wicked  may  for  a time  succeed 
in  doing  x,׳rong  biit  this  does  not  last  forever."  ־V/hile  it  is  a 
sound  idea  to  mention  these  matters  of  ideology  I can  not  see  how 
they  can  be  derived  from  this  commandment•  It  seems  that  he  is  cariP?־- 
ing  things  a bi־t  too  far. 

This  volume,  then,  did  not  make  ■fti  is  v/riter  too  happy.  While  the 
second  half  of  the  voTpTne  is  slightly  better  than  the  first,  the  book 
as  a v/hole  1_eaves  much  to  be  desired.  Certainly,  v7hen  corapared  to 
Morris  Joseי־יh  this  volume  is  completely  ^v<־>p«=’ba^  ‘־'we'^j  י — vhl 
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The  Idea  of  the  Holy• 
Rudolf  Otto 


From  the  days  of  my  earliest  study  in  religion  and  philosophy 

I have  heard  and  used  the  term  "Mysterium  Tremendum".  It  #a8  only 

i 

right,  therefore,  that  I should  fin^jialy  read  the  book  which  explains 
the  term  in  all  its  aspect^•  The  task  which  had  set  for  myself 
was  more  than  I aould  cope  with;  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  diffi• 
cult  books  to  read  and  understand  full^•  The  writer  will  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  volume  but,  let  it  be  understood,  the  full  mean- 
ing  and  the  relevance  of  the  volume  have  been  largely  lost  on  me• 

To  the  best  of  my  «*bility  I have  tried  to  understand  but,  I fear,(?) 

I shall  have  to  read  the  book  a few  more  times  to  get  all  of  its 
implications• 

The  author  first  explains  the  meaning  of  "ftoly"  and  points  out 
to  us  that  this  term  describes  most  closely  his  idea  of  the  religious 
feeling•  It  is  something  above  and  beyond  the  "gfiodne8s״of  which  we 
wpeak,  it  is  an  "X"  which  "cannot  be  t ought,  it  can  only  be  evoked, 
awakened  in  the  mind,  as  everything  which  comes  of  the  spirit  must 
bd  awakened."  This  feeling  was  already  1801ated|by  Schleirmacher  who 
labelled  it  a "fieling  of  dependence"  but  this  term  and  its.  impli- 
cations,  according  to  Otto,  leaves  much  to  be  desired•  Otto  oails 
it  the  "Creature-consciousness"  or  creature  feeling.  "It  is  the  e- 
motion  of  a creature,  •submerged  and  overwhelmed  by  itsjbwn  nothing- 
ness  in  coit  rast  to  that  which  is  supreme  above  all  creatures•"  This 
feeling  is  outside  of oneself  but  can  be  felt  objectively;  its  mani- 
festations  are  the  important  aspects  of  the  "X"• 

In  the  Mysterium  TÄnendum  there  are  the  following  elements:  The 
element  of  Awefulness,  which  may  come  upon  a man  in  a sudden,  dyna- 
mic  revelation  or  it  may  steal  upon  him  in  the  gentlest  of  agitations• 
There  is,  also,  the  element  of  Overpoweringness,  >d1׳ich  carries  with 
it  the  element  of  a majestic  feeling  and  experience•  The  collosal 


sense  of  religious  exper^nce  stands  in  acute  cort  rast  to  ones  own  in- 
significance•  The  third  and  last  elemint  is  one  of  Urgency  or  Energy♦ 
It  is  a djrnamic*  living  sensation•  Furthermore»  the  sensation  of  the 
entire  process  can  well  he  called»  according  to  the  author»  a "stupor•** 
ste״i^i®s  blank  wonder»  an  astonishment  that  etrike8|1s  dumb»  a- 
mazement  absolute•״  It  Aust  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a phe- 
nomenon  of  fear  or  dread  but  merely  something  so  uncanny,  "beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  usual»  the  intelligible»  and  the  familiar"  that  the 
mind  is  filled  with  blank  wonder  and  astonishment•  Otto  believes 
that  this  feeling  can  best  be  seen  in  Job  when  he  is  o nf rented  by 
God  with  His  immense  power  and  wisdom,  with  His  sublimity  and  great- 
ness•  As  Job  realizes  the  error  of  his  ways»  of  his  having  dared 
to  speak  against  the  deity  as  his  faith  wavers  momentarily,  he  realizes 
that  feeling  which  Otto  calls  “Mysterium  Tremendum." 

This  book  could  never  have  been  written  by  a Jew•  Every  page 
is  saturated  with  Christian  ideology  as  is  evidenced  by  Otto’s  dis- 
oussions  on  Redemption»  Atonem^i^(  salvation»  pure  contemplation»  et^• 
The  name  of  Jesus  and  the  experiences  of  this  person  are  the  majo^r 
points  of  interest  to  the  author  and  many  times  he  proves  his  obser- 
vations  by  turning  to  the  example  of  Jesus  as  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  religious  experience•  Aside  from  this»  there  are  other  statements 
which  show  that  Otto  did  not  have  a full  understanding  of  the  Jew- 
ish  religion•  In  his  efforts  to  prove  that  Jesus  added  a great  deal 
to  the  Jewish  faith»  in  his  discussion  of  the  Kol  Nidrei»  and  in  his 
faulty  understands,  ng  of  the  position  of  YHWH  in  ancient  religions» 

Otto  shows  ihat  either  he  is  not  too  well  read  in^his  field  or  did 
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not  understand  the  full  implications• 

On  the  whole  this  was  interesting  reading  but»  as  had  been  said» 
there  is  much  wisdom  within  this  volume  which  must  yet  be  discovered 
by  this  writer•  However,  the  first  excursion  into  the  realm  of  das 


The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience• 

VilliaiQ  James• 

It  hecoires  an  almost  impossible  task  to  be  asked  to  review  such 
a classic  as  the  Varieties•  Here  is  a volume  which '^s  brought  an 
enlightened  point  of  view  to  all  libefal  thinkers,  and  inquisitive  ones,  *נ 
over  the  past  generation•  I>feeli^that  in  no  other  book  has  the  case 
for  religion,  analytically,  been  pra^sented  so  well  and  in  so  con- 
cise  a foixi•  It  must  be  understood,  of  oourse,  that  whenever  the 
wfiter  here  / refers  to  religion,  the  Christian  faith  is  meant  as 
this  is  a book  which  deals  only  with  the  ramifications  of  that  faith• 

There  is  nothing  Jewish  about  the  volume  and  the  few  scattered  re- 
ferences  to  Jewish  matters  and  personalities  are  of  no  consequence  as 
far  as  the  entire  work  is  concerned•  Since  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  review  the  book  well  in  a paper  of  this  type,  let  me  do  more 
justice  to  the  review  If  I only  take  a few  selected  Chapters,  those 
which  I t>  und  to  be  most  stimulating•  Therefore,  I shall  discuss 

the  chapters  on  "The  Reality  of  the  Unseen",  "Conversion"  and  "Saint- 
liness•" 

In  the  first  of  these  chapters,  James  states  the  premise  that 
there  is  an  unseen  order  and  that  our  supreme  good  lies  in  harmoni- 
ous  adjusting  ourselves  thereto•  The  most  important  point  is  our 
reaction  to  sudi  a belief,  whether  we  are  agilnst  it  or  concur  in 
the  statement•  To  some  it  is  only  an  idea  but  some  of  us,  and  this 
point  is  profusely  illustrated  with  testimonials,  at  times  really 
feel  that  there  is  something  stronger  and  better  than  we,  right  in 
our  midst•  Ve  derive  a sense  of  compani ari  ship  as  this  Presence  be- 
comes  a part  of  our  lives,  hopes  and  dreams•  To  many  of  us  this 
makes  life  worthwhile,  eventhough  we  feel  that  we,  the  small,  unim- 
portant  beings,  are  only  dreaming  as  we  maintain  our  lifty  po^/sitions 
in  the  scheme  of  things•  As  one  of  the  correspondents  writes,  "With- 
out  (this  feeling  of  the  Presence)  it  would  be  a blank,  a desert. 
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a shoreless»  traclcless  waste."  He  refers  to  Life• 

The  chaper  on  "Conversion"  is  one  which  interested  me  most  of 
all;  perhaps  bec^se  it  is  a process  or  phenomenon  which  has  alx.^ay8 
intrigued  me•  V^hat  causes  a person  to  give  up  his  religion  and  Join 
another  faith»  what  are  the  causes  that  make  a man»  hitherto  unbeliev- 
ing  and  c^nicaL»  embrace  the  faith?  K James  defines  conversion  as 
"•••a  self  hitherto  divided» • •becoming  unified  and  consciously  right 
superior  and  happy."  These  are  generalities  and  the  author  goes 
on  from  here  to  examine  the  various  cases  of  conversion  and  he  «arrives 
at  some  very  specific  conclusions.  One  of  these  conclusions  is 
that  whereas  religious  thought  and  sentiment  has  previously  always 
been  on  the  periphery  of  man*  8 energy»  now  it  takes  a central  place 
and  that  religious  aims  form  the  habitual  centre  of  his  energy.  There 
are  two  things  which  the  candidate  for  conversion  has  in  mind:  the 
present  incompleteness  or  wrongness  and  the  positive  ideal  \hich  he 
longs  to  attain.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a proeess  of  struggling 
away  from  sin  rather  than  the  striving  toward  righteousness.  Another 
factor  iB  the  mentality  of  the  convert  is  that  he  has  now  shifted  his 
emphasis»  in  prayer  for  example»  to  others  rather  than  himself. 

James  points  out  that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  a conversion  will 
take  place  in  a person;  with  some  the  process  is  quick  and  dynamic» 
with  others  it  is  gradual.  He  also  points  out  that  although  there  is 
no  way  of  really  knowing»  he  feels  that  most  conversions  are  permanent 
and  not  ^ansitory.  On  the  whole  I feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  chapters  ever  written  on  this  topic. 

The  last  chapter  I would  like  to<L48׳cus8  is  the  one  0/n  "Saint- 
liness"•  Here  we  enter  into  a discussion  as  to  what  makes  some  men 
different  from  others  so  that  by  their  lives  they  set  an  example  in 
the  ways  of  religious  action  and  thought.  James  states  that  these 
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people,  if  judged  "by  the  wordly  law  we  espouse,  might  be  called  "mon- 
strous  abberrations  from  the  path  of  nature•"  In  saij^iness,  spiritual 
emotions  are  the  habitual  0e;lfnter8  of  the  personal  energy  of  Man• 

There  are  certain  factors  which  might  be  ascribed  to  these  people: 

They  feel  1)  that  they  are  beings  in  a wider  life  than  that  of  this 
world* s selfish  interests,  2)  a sense  of  the  friendly  continuity 
of  the  ideal  power  ■ixt  with  their  own  life,  3)  an  immense  elation 
and  freedom  and  4)  a shifting  of  the  emotional  centre  towards  10▼•״ 
ing  and  harmonious  affections•  ׳The  fundamental  inner  conditions 
have  the  following  practical  consequences:  asceticism,  strength  of 
Soul  and  Charity,  as  well  as  Purity•  There  mu8־l^also  be  Chastity, 

Poverty  and  Obedience  and  one  of  the  cardinal  principlesjis  not  mere- 
ly  to  love  ones  neither  but  to  love  your  p;^08itive  and  active  e- 
nemies• 

In  concluding,  James  states  that  he  leel^that  it  is  not  regrettable 
that  there  are  so^ny  religious  types  and  sects;  that  the  religious 

is  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  his  private,  personal 
destiny;  that  Religion  is  "a  monumental  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  egotism"•  Religion  must  necessarily  play  an  eternal  part  in 
human  history• 

I feel  that  James  has  written  monumental  chapters  which  will 
prove  to  be  of  lasting  value  in  human,  and  religious,  literature• 
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Report  on  Thesis  by  Robert  L,  Lehman 
Entitled 

"Herzl's  Zionist  Ideology  and  its  Relationship 
to  the  Near  Eastern  Question" 


The  close  and  intimate  relationship  between  Herzl's  Zionist 
ideology  and  the  specific  situation  in  the  Near  East  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  never  been  fully  understood•  Biographers 
of  Herzl  and  historians  of  Zionism  have  tended  to  overlook  the  clash 
of  power  interests  in  the  Near  East  as  a key  to  understanding  much  of 
Herzl' s ideology  and  as  the  basic  consideration  in  his  diplomacy. 

As  a consequence,  the  development  of  the  Zionist  movement  has  not  been 
properly  understood. 

Mr.  Lehman  has  attempted  to  view  Herzl  against  the  background 
of  the  struggle  of  the  major  European  powers  for  control  of  Turkey. 

He  shows  effectively  that  Herzl  hoped  to  capitalize  on  the  interests 
of  the  powers  that  were  contending  with  each  other  for  control  over 
the  Near  East.  This  hope  accounts  for  his  attempt  to  convince  any 
power  in  the  area  — ־ England,  or  Germany,  or  even  Russia  — that  its 
interests  could  best  be  served  by  a Jewish  state.  Herzl  even 
attempted  to  offer  the  Sultan  his  services  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  solving  Turkey's  economic  problems.  But,  as  Mr.  Lehman  convincingly 
demonstrates,  the  diplomats  of  the  great  powers  only  toyed  with  Herzl 's 
ideas  and  then  discarded  them.  Without  the  support  of  a major  power, 
Herzl 's  dream  could  only  remain  a dream. 

Mr. Lehman  has  done  a worthwhile  piece  of  research.  He  has 
utilized  all  of  Herzl 's  writings  and  has  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  diaries  in  the  original  German.  He  has  made  use  of  his  sources 
intelligently,  has  focused  them  clearly  against  the  world  situation 
at  the  time,  and  has  recorded  his  findings  in  a clear  style* 

It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  I recommend  the 
acceptance  of  this  thesis. 


Ellis  Rivkin 
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המגיד מראשי׳ ת אתד־ית » ד.ז א ■׳ת ן ? tiK זשאי*-'ת 0 לאלו ! דבר ' ז1ו1נא'י ) 
והכדיית שנדבר ז זה ו ת ג ז ב ' ן שנ י ה^ידדיי ם בשע ת הקנס • דח^״נ ן 
ב' ן ה־־׳ ח הי 'ק ו זה־ישיי ש כ״ ם גט ל ב ר ב  dm ן הב א בכ ח בג ז הבח " 
ב״ם ביי׳מ ן ז ואל ף ב ר גת ן טק״ ק אטילסדאד ף ^ו״ א זב י ן ה״ ח 
התורני ןך\גן ר זהיש-׳ ש ב״ מ גפתלי י היר ש ב ד •'־[ג־ ף מבןט;דוי' ן 
הבא בכ ח אחות ו הבתול ה מר ת צערל א ב ת יות ף ובשאל ת פי ה ואמר ה 
ה ן צ ' ב 

ר״ד ה״ ה הבח " החת ן כ " ו ואל ף ב ר נת ן =׳ש א ויקד ש א ת הכל ה 

הבתולה מר ת צערל א ב ת יוס ף בט״ ק ש״' ו ויכנ-ס ה לחופ ה כדמו״ י 
* 0 

והיא חקבל ד הקדושי ן ממנ ו בנהו ג כ " נט ל יבני ם לנד ן בנ ו 

הנ״ל החצ י בי ת אש ר ד ר ב ו עבשי־ ו ועומ ד ת.ו ת ממשל ת אדונינ ו 

השררה ה״ ה יר״ ה מהיו ת ולאח ר מות ו זס׳י ת אשת ו ם " מאטילתי ז 

ומהיות אי ן רשו ת לכ"־ ׳ נט ל לחכו ר ולשבו ר ו ל י ת ן בחתנ ה ולחשב י ן 

הבית חז ה לאח ר רכ ן שיי ך להוו ג הנ״ ל חהיו ח ולאח ר חזת ז זית ן 

» 

לבנו הג״׳ ל ב" ' מקומו ת בבי ת הכנס ת ממ ה א' " בעזר ת אנשי ם וא" ׳ 
בעזרת נשי ם מהיו ם ולאח ר מות ו ויכני ס כ ל אש ר י ש ל ו ה ן 
מטלטלין וכל י בי ת וג ת מ ה ששיי ך להבי ת הנ״׳ ל מהיו ת ולאח ר מות ו 
ויתן להכל ה מתנו ת לפ״ כ \ילבו ע א ת ב ^ במלבוש י זבבודישב ת . 
וי״ט וחו ל □אגדי ל טלי ת לפ״ ב ק״ ה וישתד ל חזק ת ישו ב וקיומי ת 
אצל גמולי ת וא״ ג ק״ ה ויכני ס מט ח מצע ת ופריס ת וסד י גי " ק״׳ ה 
לפ^ב» וא ת יעד ר וימו ת ח״ ו אש ת כ " נט ל הג״ ל וב " נט ל רצ ה 
ליקח אש ה אחר ת אז י אי ן רשו ת לב״''נט ל לית ן לאש ה אש ר לק ח 
אפילו מ ה ש ש ז ה פרוט ה אח ת ב ל ימ י חיי ו וב ן אש ת ב " נט ל מר ת 
מא^׳ל וי ש לה ת י'משו ד ולשלו ט בבי ת הג״ ל ויר ש ע ל העליונ ה 
והחדר שקור י ן שטו ב וועלכ י לבי ת הקה ל צ ו שטי ט שי * ך תיב ף 


ו מ " ר לד1)־ן ג הנ״ ל בת^כ ה םהחהזג ה  in י י ל ך זשט ר שזתגז ת 

'תזקן ק״ ה בכ ל ז1זפ ן הםוע' ל זכ ל הג״ ל □ Mn “ ג כ " נח ל שלשי ־ ן 
'זם ק״ ה טהשרר ה '" ה ה״ ה ב'שר " ב ן לז^זיי ן 

ה״ה כ " ה'ר ש ב ר 'זס ף טבוטגה" ; ייכג^ ם לנד ן »חזת ו הבתול ה 

הכלה ט " צערל ו ב ת 'זס ף הנ״ ל הס ך שלש ת מ»ז ת זה " ר"ג ש בטזזטג-־ ; 

נשאר אח ר נ'כז ' מעש ר ש ש טאז ת ע״ ץ זה " ר " נ ש ז השל ש י י ם זה " 

מעשר ייחלק ו לש ש העדד' ח שו ה בשו ה ו'לב' ש א ת אחזת ו הכל ה 

במלבוש' כבו ד שב ת ו '" מ וחו ל ומט ה מאע ת ע ש תר'ס ת וסד ' נ • י ם 

ואע'פ'ן ורד'ד' ם ק״ ה לפ״ כ ו'ת ן להחת ן מתנו ת לפ״ כ ו'שתד ל 

שטר ח״ ז ב״ ת מאבי׳ ז כ " 'וזפ א וכ ן מאמ ו מ " אסת ר ק״ ה ומחמ ת 

ע'דור זקט ט 'תזק ן ק״ ה כתקנו ת שו״ ם והחתונ ה 'ה' " למז״ ט 

ולש ע ת ברכ ה והצלח ה ר״ ח כסל' ן תממ״ ג למ ק פ ה אד " ע ל הו?5או ת 

כ" נט ל וב' " ה'ר ש מחו'י ב לשל ט לפייעת י עשר ה יה " ר-''נ ש וא ח 

ח״ו 'עבו ר אח ד מהצדד' מ האל ו ה ן ע ל כול ה א ז ע ל מקצת ה 'ת ן צ ד 

העובר לצ ד המץ'' ט זזצ ' נד ן קנ ט והקנ ס ל א 'פטו ר «א ת החר ט והחר ט 

לא 'פטו ר א ת הקנ ט וע ל ז ה נעש ה ע״ק * בע ד החת ן ה״ ה ב " אברה ט 

ו ואל ף מפ ה וע״ ק מצ ד הכל ה הש״ ץ ר " קאפמ ן מפ ה והצדד' ט קבל ו 

על'הח בח״ ח ובש״ ד לפצו ת א ת הערבו ת של א ‘'ג' ע לה ט שו ט ה 'זק * 

ה״ז ול'ת ר שא ת זל'ת ר עו ז בא' ט הע״ ק זהצדד' ט עצמ ם ע ל החתז ט 

וע״ק עש ו קח״ ם במ ק ו ט ק״ ס וכ ל הס ך' ה נ ד ן במזומני׳ ם מח ו' ב כ " 

ה'ר ש הג״ ל שלש ' ס ' ו ט ק״ ה צ ו ל 'פ ר ן לאש ר ו לק " ם ב ל ה נ " ל געש ה 

'וס א " '" ג תב " תקיט״ ג לפק * פ ה ק״ק * א״ ד 

ה כ ל ' ש" ר ' ר ו ק ' ם 

אברהם זא ב ב ר שמעו ן ז״ ל ע״ ק 

pn״ 'קזת'א ל ש״ ץ פ ה קהלתיג ו ק״ מ א״ ד ע״ ק 

הם" נת ן ב ן כס ר בנ'ם ן ז״ ל סס״ ק א״ ד 

הק״ ה'ר ש ב״ ' מבוטגה״ ם 

• , , 

אנ' הקט ן ו ואל ף ב ן כמ ר נט ל של' ט מק״ ק אדל'סדאר ף 


1 1 ־ . ׳ ו ו . י 

ו«ול ה / nunt 


וז״׳גי;■ יזרוו^?' ה ווחר'ת . חו ד 'ת ן ;׳ 1 n ז 17 וירייו! . לוולד . דנר ' ז!ויג:־“־י י 
ו הבר '!t . י׳־: • נ דב ר ז וו *. ז ח ג ו ג ' ן <]נ ' ה:גדד'ו 1 דה' 'ג ו נ ' ן ן.דחז ו לןד, ’ 
בהסכמת ו׳בי ו ^׳ב״יפ . וב' ן כח ר פג"'. - ה ד ומ ד מיג ד בת ו הבתול ה מרו ! 
פלו ג 'ת . ר״ ר וובהז ר עב״ ^ הנ״י ל 'יה א בחו ׳ מ ו: ת הבתול ה . inr פלוניו ׳ 
הנ״׳ל בתוע ה זב׳;'ן*זה' ן כד ת מהד . ן'/:1רהל . וה ל '!:!"ה ו ןי: ל יידרימ ו 
לו: ז ה פז ו ולו ■ ו ו עז ה ׳■ iML הב ו וה ל ממו ן ב ?.ו ? ת 1 י , '׳׳למ ו 1.נב(}'ו.ו ן 
הוו. בל ! ו ה , ובמ ר ע ' הב ' !.הת ן ..ג"' ? 'לבול; ׳  nu בג ו ...H/  'ij  jsii־; , 
התועה במלבול^ ' כבו ד ג ת 'ת ! ל ו מז ו מ ג' מ ס ך פל ו נ' , ו !.מו י ..לוג ' 
ווב' ו.ר.ל ה ה ג״' ? 'ב ג' ס לנד ן בת ו ה נ ׳ ל ס ך על ו נ ' . ודי ; החות ה ו תו:׳■■ ' ר 
כסף וזה ב ס ך עלוג' , גו ! 'לבוב . .״ותו . במלבוה ' (:גו ד ל׳. ' /;1 ] 

ו.גיונ'א ׳.וד ת ו.חותן. . ומ(! ה מו׳ס^ ת ובגד ' (:לות ! ו:ב'ת' ת ומל' ת 


•׳ 

( . 

ו ח ת ו נ ח תהו ‘ ל ס ו 

ה נ ד ו נ 'ו . 

ערך 

כבודו ו ל ת ' 

ל ' 

הכל 

וי 'מ ל 

ו1 ו 

' זי;ב ' הכיל ה בו ! ו־ ! תל ו ג' , 

תל ו ג 

ה ו'לו : ו ת כמ ר 

' ע ל 

תל ו נ 

בזמן 

ל ן 

ור;ל !ר ׳ דלן ,' ל ת ; 

' ה ה ג ״ ל . 

וזב ד ד 

לזיתר י ז יזג ' 

מת' 

הזמן 

ב ת ז ו - 

<’• י 

ו בי !ד * ו * ו ב ג ס ן ! 

■ ''י ; בח״ ה 

'ר׳ !!נ״׳ ל לאי!ו ‘ ו ל 

ה •לד ד 

י! ו . ' 

דל ' ד . ח 

ה ג" ■ ל 

פלו נ ' אב ' הכל ה 

נח. וכמ ר 

ת ר. י 

לו' 'ס.מו ר ו * 

ו ה ■ ־ג ס 

יי«. « 

4 ! . 

ה ג ד ו ג 

ו ד ' ר 

'ת ווח ר ח ה ה וגה . 

י! נ ' מ רו ל ו מ 

ב׳ 

מזונות ע ל שלו ו ג ו 

'חן ל ד. ז ו ג 

1:ב'הו ד ' ש נ' ס וית ר החות ה בע'רו ף ב ' ל ׳ נ ' ת ל׳ז ל מזונות . י\*־ח ’ 
מולד החת ן נעלו ה פב׳י ם וסב״׳ע . ו מוג ר הכל ה נעל ! ה ע " ק תב״׳ מ ומב״ו! . 
ווז?גדד'ח מחו''ב' ם לתאו ת א ת הערב' ת מ ן הד.רבו ת ל׳!לו ו 'ג' ד לה ח 
שות !*.'ז ק ת״׳ו . וכמ ר פל ו נ ' !.נ״ ל 'ת ן לבת ו שוד"•־ . נ:נגד ו 'שהד ל 
ההתן מהו? ' ו שמ ר חל'צ ה בחנת . ומתס ת ׳.ר> מ וע'דן ר ת״־י ו 'עמו ד 
נהג׳ןנות יןהלו ת שו׳ית . ו^;נ'ג א מ ן החת ! תל ו גי ־ זמ ן הע׳־י ק לד.:־< ד שכנגז ־ 
על כ ל ח א דכת'ב א ומתוי׳ל ] לד' ־ ל ב.ת:: ה ׳'ו;שי ‘ למחומ׳ א ב 'ה , (׳מ! . שגדל.! ' 
ה יז ם ' ו ט מלוג ' שג ת ייז- ל ' ־ ר.: 1 ב ■ י . י (!ל ו י V 
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ת ג u י ם u ח ר ג י p 

נחלת ע}בע ה 

מזל מז ב '?יסי ת ויעלה . כג ן רמזב . ע ר למעלה . דבר ' הברי ח  M:nnnt 

האלה ע1גדבד ז זהותנ ז בי ן ענ י הצדדי ת ב׳^ע ת החזמה . דה"נ ז בס ר 

פב״־פ ובג ו החת ן פלו ׳ צ ד אחר . וכמ ר פלז ׳ ב״׳ 0 זבח ו הכל ה הבתול ה 

מרת טלוגי ת צ ד שני . ר״ ד בס ר טלו ׳ הג״ ל נש א וקיד ע א ת הבתול ה 

סרת פלוני ת הג׳׳ ל בטבע ת קידושי ן ש ל זהב . והכנ י ט ה לוזופ ה בד ת 

משה וישראל . ותי א קבל ה הקידושי ן ממנו . וכמ ר פ ׳ הבני ט לנד ן בנ . 

סך פ׳ . ומלבושי ם שב ת וי״ ט וחול . וטבלונו ת זט״ ק למ״כ . וכמ ר מל : 

הכניס לנד ן בת ו הבל ה ס ך פלו ׳ במזומני ם כן״ה . והלבי ש א ת בת ו 

במלבושי כבו ר שב ת וי״ ט וחול . ובגדי ם וצעיפי ם וסבלונו ת לב ן 

לפ״כ. ג ם השתד ל במ ר פ ׳ שט ר חליצ ה מכ ל אחי ו ק״ה . ובמ ר פ ׳ אב י 

הכלה נת ן לבת ו שט ר חצ י חל ק זכ ר ב ן פשוט . וכמ ר ט ' ית ן להזו ג 

שתי שנים . מזוגו ת ע ל שלחנו . כאח ד משא ר אוכל י שלחנו . ואח ר 

כלות המזונו ת י ת ן עו ד שת י שני ׳ דיר ה בביתו . וכ ל אות ן ד ׳ שני ם 

ה נ " ל יה י ז הזו ג מ ג ו ק י ם מכ ל הוצאו ת הבית . ע ץ ושמן . וית ן להזו ג 

משך זמ ן הג״׳ ל שלי ש ריו ח מכ ל מש א ומת ן אש ר יקר ה ה ׳ לפנ י ז ה ן 

בבית ה ן בשדה . ומעת ה הזו ג הג״ ל ינהג ו יח ד באהב ה ובחיבה . ול א 

יבריחו ול א יעלימ ו ול א ינעל ו ל א ז ה מז ו ול א ז ו מז ה שו ם הברח ה 

בעולה. ר ק ישלט ו שניה ם שו ה כגכסיהם . וא ח ח״ ו יזיעש ה כמ ר פ ׳ 

הנ״ל לזוגת ו מ ׳ פלוני ת איז ו דברי ם שאינ ה יכול ה לסבו ל וצדיכ א 

לב"ד . א ז תכ ף ומי ד י ת ן ל ה עשר ה זהו ׳ לטיז ר מזונות . וכ ן י ת ן 

0 

לה כ ל חוד ש וחוד ש מש ך ימ י הקטט . זב ל בגדי ' ותכשיטי ם הש י י כ י ח 
לגוכח ויר ד עמ ה לר״ י לב״ ד שלה ם תי ך ב ׳ שבועו ת אח ר בקשת ה ממגן . 
וע״ט יעמו ד כ ל רי ב וכ ל נגע . ואח ר שגתטשר ו תחזיר י מר ת טלו ׳ 
לבית בעלה . וכ ל הנות ר ביד ה מ ן המעו ת וכ ל בגרי ה ותכשיטי ה תחזי ר 
למקומה הראשון • ומחמ ת העידו ר כ ך נתק ן שא ם יעד ר ח״ ו כמ ר פ ׳ 
הג״ל בשנ ה ראשונ ה אח ר החופ ה בל י זר ע קיימ א מאשת ו הנ״ל . 
אז תחזיר י מר ת פ ׳ הנ״ ל ליורש י בעל ה הג״ ל כ ל מ ה רזהכניט . וא ח 


> 


ן ח״׳ ז 'עד ר בי1נ ה שג" ה אח ר חחו0 ה בל ' ז״ק '  to ז גת ו הג״ל • ז1 ז 

! \ תחז'ר ' מר ת פ ' הנ״ ל החצ י ממ ה עןהכנ'ם . זא ם ח״ ו שתער ר ה';־ ; מר ת 

יז■ . 

פ׳ הג״ ל בשנ ה ראעזג ה אח ר החזפ ה בל ' ד׳ק . 'חז' ר כמ ר פלזג ' 

הג״ל ל'ורשי ח כ ל מ ה שהכניסה . זא ם ח״ ן שתעד ר בשנ ה שנ' ה אח ר הח ז 

בל' ז״ ק ממנ ו 'חוי ר כמ ר פלונ י הנ״ ל ל'זרש' ה החצ ' ממ ה שהכנ'סד . 

לו• ובשנ ה השלישי ת אח ר החופ ה ומשלישי ת ואיל ך איור • מה ן שיעד ר 

הדין חוו ר לסיני . הבע ל יור ש א ת אשת ו והי א נ ומל ת כתוב ה ותוספת . 

* 

ובכל הומני ם הנ״ ל הי א נוטל ת מ״ ק ברא ש בל י ניכו י ומגרע ת כתובתה , 

וכל הנ״ ל קבל ו הוו ג עליה ט בח״ ח ובשד״ א ובק״ ס לאש ר ולקיי ה ב ל 
הג״ל והנע ש ה . נעש ה היו ם יו ס ובו ׳ הכ ל ש״ו . 
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ר 

\i ג י ־ rf  u n ר נ י  ri 

נחלת ע^בע ה 

?נ.ר! ) עדו ת <^ n11'n במג ' נ ו עד' מ ח " ס ה'ז ם ' ni מלו ' בכ ך להדל׳ ן נ  11 

ין .. . 

פלז' פ ה ע ' ר פ' , »' ך שב א לפג 'ג ז כס ר פב״ פ ז»מ ר לג ז הז ז על ' 
עד'ם זכז ' זא ף חתמ ז זתג ז ל' ד חתג י פב״׳ פ לדו'ז ת ב'ד ז זכו ' א״ ך 
שקבלת' בחז ב גמור . זאמת' , שםחז' ב אג י ל'ת ן סגזגז ת ע ל שלחג ' 
לחזו ג ח ת ג ' כמ ר פלז ' חג״ ל ז לבת ' אשת ו סר ת פלזג' ת ה ג " ל ב ׳ 
שג'ם אח ר החתזג ה שלהם . ג ת מחז' ב אג ' ל'ת ן לה ם ד'ר ה בב'ת ' ב ' 
שנ'ם אח ר המזזגז ת בל י שז ם ח'לזכן' ' בעולם . זלחתג ' זלבת ' הד׳ ל 
זב״כ 'ה' ה הגאמגו ת בד'בז ר ק ל בל ' שו ם אל ה ושבוע ה זבל ' שז ס רי״ מ 

4 

על כ ל עג״ג ' חז ב הג״ל . וכ ל ה א דלע' ל קבלת ' על ' זע ל 'זרש ' 
אחר' וע ל בא ' בח י לאש ר ז לקי " ם בח״ ח זבשד״ א זבק״ ם זבב'חז ל כ ל 

מזדעזת ע ד סו ף כ ל מזרע ' ד ם ז רע ' בב ל ל ש נ א זכו' , ז שחח " ז ל א 

• • 

יפסול זכו ' n : תמי ד 'ה א בתחמ ו כתוק ף כ ל שח״ ח דגה'ג' ן בישרא ל 
העשוי ן כתיקו ן חז״ל . דל א באסמכת א ודל א בחומם ' דשחרי , והג י ג א 

מכמר פל ו ג ' ב ר פל ו ג ' הג״ ל לחתג ז פב*׳ פ חג״ל • ע ל כ ל ס ה דכתו ב 

• » 

ומפורש לעי ל במג א דכש ר למקגי א בי ה הח ל שרי ר ו ק 'ם . 


ה 


^ ה n נ u י י u מ ו ד כ ב מ נ י u n 

) נחל ת עןבע ה 

מ״נז יצמ ח ויעלה . כנ ן רמ ז ב ע ד למעלה . דבר י הברי ת והתנא' ׳ האלו ז 
שנדברו והותנ ו בי ן ^;^ג י הצדדי ם ב^^ע ת החופה . ביו ט פלונ י בכ ך 
לחודש פלונ י פ ה עי ר פלונית . דהיינ ו הנעל ה כמ ר פב״ פ ובנ ו החת ן 
כסר פלונ י צ ד א' . ובי ן הנעל ' כמ ר פב״׳ ם ובת ו הכל ה מר ת פלוני ת 
צד שני . ובפנינ ו עח״ ם עש ו הצדדי ם כן״ ם בכ ל אופ ן המועיל . ע ל כ ל 
דברי התנאי ם המבוארי ם להבא . ר״ ד הבחו ר החת ן כמ ר פלוני . נש א 
וקידש א ת הבתול ה מר ת פלוני ת הנ״ ל בט״ ק ש ל והב . והכניס ה לחופ ה 
כדת ט "ו . והי א קבל ה ממנ ו הקידושי ן כנהו ג וכאור ח ארעא . וכמ ר 
פלוני הכני ס לנד ן בנ ו ס ך פלוני . והלבי ש א ת בנ ו במלבוש י כבו ד שבו . 

וי״ט וחו ל כראו י ולפ י כבודו . ולפ י ער ך הנדן . ונת ן לבנ ו סבלונו ה 
ומ״ק לפ י כבודו . וכמ ר פלונ י הכני ם לנד ן בת ו במוומני ׳ קוד ם 
החופה ס ך פלוני . ג ם הלבי ש א ת בת ו הכל ה במלבוש י כגו ר שג ת וי״ ט 
וחול• ובגדי ם וצעיפי ת וסבלונו ת ומנז ה מוצע ת הכ ל לפ י כבודו . 
(ולפי ער ך הנדן) . ג ם השתד ל במ ר פלונ י לבנ ו החת ן י׳ט ר חליצ ה מכ ל 
בניו ק״ה . וכמ ר פלו ' אב י הכל ה נת ן לבת ו שמ ר חצ י חלק * זכ ר ג ן משו ט 
וכמר פב״ פ אב י הכל ה קב ל עלי ו בק׳־ ס הנ״׳ל . ובת״- כ בפוע ל בתור ת 
שד״א. והתחיי ב עצמ ו בחו ב גמו ר ואמת י לית ן להזו ג ב ' שני ' 
רצופים מזונו ת ע ל שלחנו • כאח ד משא ר אוכל י שלחנו . ואח ר כלו ת 
המזונות עו ד שת י שני ם דיר ה בבית ו בחנם • ובתו ך שנ י המזונו ת 
והדירה יהי ו הזו ג מנוק’י ם מכ ל הוצאו ת הבית . עצי ם להסק ה ונ ר ושמ ן 
להאיר. ג ס מחויי ב במ ר פלונ י לית ן לחז ו ג שלי ש דיו ת טב ל מש א ומת ן 
אשר יקר ה ה ' לפניהם . ה ן בבי ת ה ן בשד ה ע ד זמ ן פלוני . ומעת ה 
מחו י י בי ם [!זו ג הנ״ ל לנהו ג ביח ד באהב ה ובחיבה . ול א יבריח ו ול א 
יעלימו ול א ינעל ו ל א ז ה מז ו ול א ז ו מז ה שו ם הברח ה בעולם . ר ק 
ישלטו שניה ם בנכסיה ם בשוה . וא ם ח " ו יעש ה כמ ר פלונ י לזוגת ו 
סרת פלוני ת הנ״ ל איז ו דברי ' שאינ ה יכול ה לסבול . וצריכ א לב י 


«י 


ui  ♦ui'n מכ ף ית ן ל ה על^ר ה זהזבי ח לפ'זז ר סיינזת . ! p 

'תן ל ה כ ל חד ש סש ך 'ם ' הקמט . ז כ ל נגד ' ה זתכשימי ה 

לגופה. אב ל עכ״ ם 'ר ד עמ ה לד" ' לב״ ד שלהס . (נא ח א' ן כתז ך העי ר 

ב״ד. 'כתב ו לב״ ד הסמוך . א ו כזבל״ א וזב״לא ) תו ך '" ד 'מ' ' אח ד 
» 

בקשתה ממנו . וע״ פ יעמו ד ב ל רי ב וכ ל נגע . ואח ד שנתפשר ו תחויר ' 

מרת פלוני ת לבי ת בעלה . וכ ל הנות ר ביד ה מ ן המעו ת וב ל בגדי ה 

ותכשיטיה תחויר י למקומ ה הראשון . ומחמ ת העידו ר כ ך נתק ן שא ט ח״׳ ו 

יעדר כמ ר פלונ י הנ״ ל כשנ ה ראשונ ה אח ר החופ ה בל י ו״ ק מז ו גת ו 
• * 

חנ״ל. א ו תקח י מר ת פלו ׳ הנ״ ל כ ל מ ה שהכניס ה ול א כתוב ה ותוספת . 

ואם ח״ ו יעד ר בשנ ה שניי ה אח ר החופ ה בל י ו״ ק ממנה . א ו תקח ' 

מרת פלוני ת הנ״ ל מ ה שהכניס ה וחצ י מ ן התוספת . וא ם יעד ר ח " ו 

בשנה שלישית . ומשלישי ת ואילך . תקח י הי א כתוב ה ותוספת . וא ם 

ח" ו תעד ר האשד . מר ת פלוני ת בשנ ה ראשונ ה אח ר החופ ה בל י ו״מ * 

* 

מבעלה הג״ל . א ו יחוי ר כמ ר פלונ י הנ״ ל ליורשיה . ב ל מ ה שהכניסה . 

בניבוי הוצאו ת כסדרן . וא ס ה״ ו תעד ר בשנ ה שניי ה אח ר החופ ה בל י 

ו״ק. א ו יחוי ר במ ר פלונ י הנ״ ל ליורשי ה החצ י ממ ה שהכניס ה 

בניכוי הוצא ו ת ־בסד ר ן . וא ם ח״ ו תעד ר בשנ ה שלישית . ומשלישי ת 

ואילך. הדי ן חוו ר לסינ י בע ל יור ש א ת אשתו . ובכ ל הומני ם הנ״׳ ל 
* $ 

תקחי ברא ש ט " ק בל י ניכו י ומגרע ת מכתובתה . וכ ל הנ״ ל נעש ה 
בפנינו עדי ם ח״ מ בק״ ס כג״ל . ובת״ ב במועל . ובח׳'ח.דל א כאסמכת א 
ו ד ל א כטופס י דשטרי . וקנ י נ א מכ ל אח ד מ ן הצדדי ם הנ " ל להצ ר יזבנגד ז 
על ב ל מ ה דבתו ב ומפור ש לעיל . במנ א דכש ר למקני א בי ה הכ ל שרי ר 
וקים ( ו חותמ י ן ב ׳ עדיס ) ומעת ה ע ל הסופ ר לייש ב דב ר דבו ר ן\ ל 

r 's  ^ 

אופניו. א ם באיו ו מקומו ת אינ ם גוהגי ן בב ל וה . כגו ן באיו ו 
מדינות שאינ ם נוהגי ן בהור ת חצ י הנכים . וכ ן בט״ק * בראש . יד ע 
הסופר של א לכתב ו וכ ן ב ל ביוצ א בוה . 
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כתובה 


1 ׳ 


כתב ' ד 


בשליש' בשב ת שלש ה עש ר '! ט לחוד ש כפל ! שג ת חמש ת אלפי ט !חמ ש 
מאות !ארבעי ם זשלש ה לבריא ת עזל ם למג ' ן שאג ! מג ' ן בא ן אטליסדא « 
איך רב ' בגיס ' ן יבוג ה !!אל ף ב ן גת ן יכוג ה גט ל אמ ר ל ה להד^ ^ 
בתולתא אערל א ב ת רב י יוס ף יבגז ז יוזפ א הו י ל י לאגת ! בד ת משך . 
וישראל ואג א אפ< ה ואו_קי ר ואיוו) ן ואפרג ם יתיב ' בהלכו ת גובר ' ן 
יהודאין דפלח^׳ ן ומוקרי ן וזגי ן וממרגסי ן לגשיהו ן בסושט א " י 

. . ' ' • < t f / י I li  . > I < ) 


I^Uc 


U kü  iÄ  ■ע  M~\ 


r^V>.v1  •^Ui  Pt  ; ö ^ ' t ^ 

ו י ח י בג א ל י כ י מה ר בתול^יב ן /ס ף ווו י מאת ן דהו י ל 'כ י מדאוריית א 

l.c Cx.  ■ t > ^י "- J יז ^ U 

ומוו^נותיכי ובהוחיכ י וספוי^יכ י ומיע ל ׳לותיכ י כאור ח ב ל ארע א 
וצב^ז35מרת צערל א בתולת א ד א והו ת לי ה לאגת ו ודי ו גדוגיא ^ 

t('  ^ 

דהנעלת לי ה מב י אבוד . בי ן בכס ף בי ן בוה ב בי ן בתכשיט י ן במג ' 

^ 

דלבושא ובשיסוש׳ א דערס א וצב י רב י בגימי ן יכוג ה וואל ף חת ן דגך ׳ 

^~tl«.v  Ua ^ י 

והוסיף לד . מ ן ד י ל י ך . ס ך הכ ל וכ ך אמ ר רב י ב ג ימ י ן יכונ ה ו ואל ף 

Ijll^  A-^  ! . \ 

חתן דג ן אחריותי^שט ר בתובת א ד א ותוספת א קבלי ת על י וע ל ירת י 

זי. , I ; י ■ י»־ / , .י׳ר» ^ 

בתראי להתפר ע מכ ל שפ ר אר ג ג כ ס י ן וקגיגי׳ ן דאי ת ל י תחו ת כ ל 

׳tV-^ r f » .«X  <r ■ 

שמיא דקגא^/ודעתי ד אג א למקג א .גבס י ן ,דאי ת להו ן אחריו ת ודלי ת 

, ע״ל. ׳ ^ Ir 

להון אחריו ת כלד.ו ן יהו ן אחרא י ן ,ועךבאז ן לפרע/מגהו ן שט ר 

' J א-“- י • 

כתובתא ד א ותוספת א ואפיל ו מ ן גל׳)ןןמ א דע ל בתפא י בחיי ם מ ן יומ א 

'/U 

דין ו לעל ם , ו אחרי י ו ת שט ר בתובת א ד א ותוספת א קב ל עלי ו רב י 
בנימין יכוג ה ו ואל ף חת ן דג ן בhמר^כ ל שטר. י כתובו ת ותוספתו ת 

«-/י ^‘ C , ז ־ , י ‘ .  von - . י ! ן ן , \ H 

.דנהגין גבנו ת י״ר,־! ל הו;׳י1ו״ ן כתק ו ן חי׳־ ל דל,-(כ!!1םמכ ה 

(yr*  ^ • A»A,r*VßA>^ 

כטופסי דשטר א וקני־נ א מ ן רב י בנימי ן יכונ ה ו ואל ף ב ד נת ן יכונ ה 

*.t, 

נטל הח ן דנ ן למר ס צערלג ! ג ח רב י יוס ף 'כונו ! *jn!; ! ר.ו1זל11< ; ף! ו 
בכל מ ה דכחו ב ומפר ש לעי ל במנ א דכש ר למקני א ביה . 

ה ד ף י ך ן<׳ ח י ם ; 

׳, • • ^ . <ן/<J‘;י ר המסד ר (ז ד וש י ן 

נאט הקג) , 'קזתיא ל ב״׳יי^הלו י ש״ ץ בהנ״׳ ל 


י, ויג ׳ 

נאם ה ק י ד.וד א ב ן בהר״׳ ר דו ב שמ ש ב ה ג " ל 

רי1^\׳ן^%ר*^י%מ%ךידוץ״ו• ^ 


י - ■ ׳ V > ה י 
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ב ע ז ה " י 

בגי  תשב ח  לחוד ש   הנדי^ ת »למ' ם 

וחמש כז»ז ח ז  לגר'ו1 ת ע ז ל ח לסM ן שו ו נ ז  Mn ן 

 »' ו  ב ן 

ו1מר ל ה לז^ד‘ ^  ב ת   ל , 

לי.tנתז כד ת מ ש ה ז'שרה ל זווג ה *01 . ל ח זי1זק' ר ו ה'ז ז ן זו1נ1רנ ס 'ת'ד ' 
כהלכות גזבר ' ן יהודה' ( דסלה ' ן זמזקרי־ ן ז זג ' ן זמסרנסי ן 
לנשיהזן בקושמ ה ז'ה'בג ה ל'ב ' 

דחזי ליב '   וכטות'כ י וםפוק’'כ ' ומיע ל 

לותיבי כהור ח כ ל הרע ה וצביט ת מי ת   ןוקןן ן 

ליה לאנת ו ודי ן נדוני ה דהגעל ת לי ה מב '  ב ' ן בכס ף 

בין בזה ב בי ן בתסשימ י ן במנה י דלבוש א בשימוש ה דדיר ה ובשימוש ה 

דערסה חמש י ן למר ' ן וצב י  חת ן דנ ן והוסי ף 

לה מ ן דילי ה מז1 ה זקוקי ח כס ף חמש ו ן לטר י ן ס ך הכ ל מה ה למר ' ן 

דכסף זב י  חת ן דנ ן ההריו ת 

שמר כתובת ה ד ה נדוני ה די ן ותוספת א די ן קבלי ת על י וע ל ירת י 
בתרהי להתפר ע מכ ל שפ ר הר ג נכסי ן וקניני ן דהי ת ל י תחו ת כ ל 
שמיה דקנא י ודעתי ד הג א למקנ ה נכס י ן דהי ת להו ן החריו ת ודלי ת 
להון אחריו ת כלה ו ן יהו ן החרהי ן וערבהי ן לפר ע מנה ו ן שנז ר 
כתובתה ד ה נדוני ה די ן וחוסמת ה די ן ואפיל ו מ ן גלימ ה דע ל כתוז.א י 

בחיים ובמו ת מ ן יומ ה די ן ולעל ם וההריו ת שמ ר כתובת ה די ה נדוני ה 
דין ותוסמת ה די ן קב ל עלי ז  חס ן 

כחמר כ ל שמר י כתובו ת וחוספתו ת דגהגי ן בבנו ת ישרה ל העשזיי ן 
בתקו ן חז״ ל דל ה כאסמכת ה ודל ה כטופס י דשמר ה וקנינ ה מ ן 

 חת ן דג ן למר ת 


מושה 


דה בכלמ ה דכתו ב 


ומפרש לעי ל במג ה דכיז ר למקיגי א ביה , 


•> 


הכל ?1ר ר וחינ1 : 

» 

הסחדר קדוש ' ן 

עד 

עד 
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נחלת עובע ה 

0 

□ן! דח ו ת חדמג » ברביע י בשב ת בכ ך וב ך לח^ 6 תלונ י יזנ ת פלזג ' לן:׳' ; 

למג י ן שאנ ו מני ן כא ן עי ר פלו ' אי ך רתב״ פ לקו־מנ ' וו1מ ר לג ז 

הדא מד ת פב״ ת כ ד הזי ת בתזלת א (א ו מתרכת א א ז חלזעת' ) אנייב ת 

» 

לי ל א גת ו מ ן קדמ ת דנ א במת א פלוני ת ':" ל כהלכו ת בנ ח ישרא ל 

» 

דמתנסבין לגוגדיהז ן בחופ ה וקידושי ן וגכתזב ה וכד ו אירכ ס ל ה שח ר 
כתובתה דה ו ה כת ה ל ה סנא י מימ א דאחנסב-׳ ח לי , ואסר י רבנ ן דאתו ׳ 
לבר ישרא ל לשחוי י עו ! אנחתי ה בל א כתוה ה אתיל ן שעת א חדא , והלי ן 
בעי נ א לס י כת ב ל ח כת ו בת א אחרית י בחדיק א דכתזבת א קמ י י תו ! נד ו נ'. א 

ותוספתא דילה . ובכ ן אנחנ ו מהד י דחהיס ו לתחו ת קנ י נ א מיני ה השת א 

י » 

כי סהד י קמא י דחתימ ו תחו ת כהובת א קמיית א דאירכסו ! ליתניה ו וזמ ן 
כת ו בת א ל א י ד ע נ א וכתבנ ו ל ה כ ת ו בת א ד א חלופ י כ ת ו בת א קמ י י ת א 
מיומא דנן . ו בל ש נ א דאמ ר לנו ! דחוי ה כתיב ה כתובתו ! קמ י י ת א דא י ר כס ' 
איך רב י פב״ ע אמ ר ל ה להד א א נתת י ה מר ת מב״פ . כ ד ה ו י ת בה ו לת א 
(או ארמלתא ) ט ן יןדמ ת ד נ א (י ו י ל י ל א נת ז בד ת מ״ ו ואנו ! אפל ח 
יאוקיר ואיזו ן זאמרנ ס יתיכ י (ליכי ) כהלכו ת גוברי ן יהודאי ן 
דפלחי ן ומוקרי ן ו זנ י ן ומפרנמ׳י ן לנשיה ן ן בקושחא . ויהיבנ א ליכ י 
מהר בתוליכ י (כס ף ארמ ל זת יכ י)כח ף זוז י מאת ן דחז י ליכ י מדולוריית ' 
(זוזי מא ה דחז י ל י כ י מדרבנן ) ומז ו ניב י ו כס ו ה י כ י ו סיפוק י כ י 
ומיעל לותיב י כו!ור ח כ ל ארעא . ואביא ת מר ת פלוני ת ד א דהו י בהולת א 
(או ארמלתא ) מ ן קדמ ת דנו ! וחוי ת לי ה לאגחו . ודי ן נדוני א 
דהנעלת לי ה סב י אגו ה (מב י נשי ) בי ן בכס ף בי ן בדה ג (במול י ן 
בזהב) בי ן בתכשיחי ן במאנ י דלבוש א (ובשיסוש א דירה ) ובשימזש א 
דערסא חמש י ן למר י ן (ובאלמנ ה חמש א ועשריין ) וו.יכ ' ר״ ת דנ ן 
והוסיף ל ה מ ן ד י לי ה חמ ש י ן למר י ן (ובו!למנ ה חמש א ו עשר י ן ) ח ך 
הכל מא ה לטר י ן דכס ף (ובאלמנ ה חמש י ן ) (ובפולי ן מא ה זקוקי ם 


A 
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כסף אר ו ף ואב י ר ' סלונ י דג ן והוסי ף ל ה מ ן ד 'ל ' ה ע ז ד מ» ה 
וקוק*'^ כס ף צרו ף אחרי ם כננר ץ ס ך הכ ל ם»תי ם וק*וק’י מ כס ף צרוף) • 
וכך אמ ר רב י סלונ י דנ ן אחריו ת שט ר כתובת א  in (בפולי ן נדוני א 
דן ותוספת א דא ) ותוספת א ד א קיבזלי ת על= י וע ל ירת י בתרא י להתפר ע 
מכל שכ ר א׳'‘. ; גככ:*־ ן זק*ניו.י ז דאי ת ל ׳ תח־׳ ת כ ל שמיא . דקנא י 
זדעתיד אנ א ייההגי. , גכס■' ; דאי ת לד!: ־ ז אחד־יז ת ׳דלי ת להו ן אחריו ת 
כל;^ י י ׳ ה : ן אהדאי ; ו ע ד י א י ; לש ד ל ע מ:הי ; שכ ד ב ת ו בת א ד א (נד ו גי א 
דן ותוספת א דא ) ותוססת ^ די ן זאפיל : מ ן גל'ס; 1 דע ל כתסא י בחיי ט 
ובפוה מ ן י ' ז !לעלם • ואחריו ת שט ר כרלוגת א ד א ותוספת א 

דין (נד ו ג" א ד ן ותוספת א דא ) ק-ב ל עלי ו רבי ־ דנ ן כחומ ר ב ל 
שחרי כתובו ת ותוספהו ת דנהגי׳ ן בבנ ת ישרא ל העשיי-׳ ן בתק ו ן חכמי ם 
ז״ל דל א באסמכת א ודל א בטופס י דשחרי . וקנינ א ח י רב י פב״ ס דנ ן 
למרת פלוני ת ב ת סלונ י ד א דרוו י בת ו לת א (;: ו ארמלתא ) ג ד אתגסבי ת 
ליה בקדמ י ת א ככ ל מ ח דבתו ג זממור ש לעי ל בטנ א דבש ר למקני א בי ה 
הכל שרי ר ו ק י ת . 
( I ח ו ת מ י ן 


שני 


עדית) 
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כתובה מחזי ר 1 ר [ i]  ü [ 

נחלת שנעי ז 

איך יי.• ' וזח ר ל ה להדו ז ע1:״ 3 מתרכת א די־ד- ח נדלז ז גם-בגו 1 

ל ג כ ר ‘‘!חר ז הדר• ‘ לגבוt' ' ז ת ה ו " ל " ל«1גת ז בד ת מש ה ז'שר» ל 


(נזופה ר" “ י. ד י׳הוד ת ודברנ ו שלמ ה ותשוב ת הגתןנ'ם ) 

ר‘׳ פה״ פ תהד ר מתרבת ת ד 'דיי ה מר ח פבי׳ פ ותמ ר תהו י 
לי• לת ג ת ו בד ת מש ה ויישרת ל ובו ' : 


^יך ר ' 
תוחרן . 
וישראל 


(מופס רב• ’נ ו תליעו ר ב ר יוס ף ו״ל ) 

פב״ת תהד ר מתרכת ת די־די ה פב״ פ בדל ת נסיב ת לגב ר 
ובך תמ ר ל ח הדר י גבת י ותהו ־ ל י לתנח ו בד ת מש ה 

f 

בד ה ו י ת מ ן קדמ ת דנ ת ותג ת תפל ח ובו׳ : 


מ ( t ר (  rr י ז ב; )  V fi י צ ה 

כתב ' ד 

זכר! ן עדו ת שהיחד ! בפנ י ג ז עד י ח ה״ מ ברבי ־ עי * בשב ת אח ד 'ז ס 

ל n ד ש כ י ז ץ שנ ת ה מל ו ח א ל פ ׳ ר ו י 1 ! ר.״י ק מ או ת ! י ק ס ז נ י ם ל ב ריא ת עול ם 
למג■־‘ דא ז ן ר! ; :י ; רא ן ;!"‘■חענדאד ך אי ך שב א לפג־ ‘נ ו היק ר חר ר 
אידהב ב י חר ד א־זזי ן סב־־י׳זעו,;־.‘ ■ ת ואס ר לנ ו הז ז על י עדי ם מקרי ת 
וגא .tt . י ׳ ת אי ך שא : י מקב ל ן\ל■ ' בה " ח )־גשד״ א בפ״נ ו עד״ ד של א ־"הי ' 
לו תחורד . זהפד ה הלל ־ כ״ א ע״ ד אש ת את י מר ת ביל ה בעל ת השת ר 
זכתב< בר ל לש ז ן ש׳־ ו זיפז י כ ח בבא״ ה וא ף חתמ ו ותג ז לי ד האש ת 
שדת ג יל ה ב ה מ/ . ־למ ן סג״ ל דו־־׳ א אש ת אח י ב״ ה מאי ר יצ ז לה ' ז ת 
ב־־**־י11 לחויו ת זלזהז ת ולראי ' מחמ ת שרצית י ברצו ן נפ ש י הטז ב של* ‘ 
באונס ־׳חגר ה יל ל ה״ א בל״ ש !בגב ת ובד״ ש ומ״ושב ת והננ י מוד ה 
גפנ׳כם היו ת כמוד ה במנ י !:»*'׳ ח ז ראו ־ ב ה ידע ה גמור ה ש ר יר א וקיימ א 
דלא בחליג־וא ה וד־י א בהשבע ה רדל א למד־ד י כ־■ ’ מיומ א דנ ן ולעל ס שא ת 

» 

ח״ו •'עז׳ ר וימי ת אח י ג״ ה נת.:י-ן ־ בעל ה ש ל מוי ת ביל ה הנ״ ל בל י ז״ ה 

* $ 

ותהא אשת ו מ י ב׳לז ; רו״ ל זקיקד : לחלי ץ vn = כשתתב ע אות י לחלו ץ 

# 

לה מחוי ב אנ י לפ.ןמר ה בחליצ ה כש“ר ה בחג ם של א אק ח ממנ ה א ו מכ ל 
ב״כ אמי ׳ שו ה פרומ ה בעול ה תיכן־ י ומי ד אח ר בלו ת שלנק ה חמקי ת 
להעדרו ש ל אח י בעל ה הנ " ל ח " ו כשתה א ראו י לחלו ץ ובלב ד שהיבמ ה 
תלך אח ר היב ם וכ ל זמ ן של א אסטרג ה בחליצ ה כשר ה כנ״ ל תה א היבמ ה 
גי זווי ת מנכס י סיתנ א ומחזק ת בהו ן כ ל הנ״ ל קבלת י על י בח״ ח 
ובשד"» ובביט ל כ ל מודעו ת ובפיסו ל כ ל עיד י מודעו ת בעול ם בכ ל 
^ישגא דאמר י רבנ ן דמבטל י בהו ן מודעו ת ושט ר חליצ ה ז ו ל א י ופס ל 
ולא *'ונד ע בח ו בשו ם ר ע ו ת א ונריעות א בעול ם מכ ל ס ה שהפ ה יוכ ל 
לדבר והל ב לחשו ב ולהרה ר ויה א הכ ל נדו ן ונדר ש לטוב ת ולזכו ת 
ו ליפ ו י כ ח בעל ת השט ר ויד ה ע ל העליונ ה וי ד המערע ר ע ל התחתונ ה 
ז יה א כ ח לשט ר ז ה באל ו געש ה בבד״ ח דל א כאסמכת א דל א כטופס י 
דשטרי זקנ י נ א מה י ק ר הר ר אברה ם ב ן הר ר א יצ ק יצ ז להאבק ה מר ת 
נ'לה אש ת אתי ! כ״ ה מאי ר הנ״ ל ע ל כ ל מ ה דכת ב ומפ1ד ש לעי ל 
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y מ ר ב מ ז ז ו ן חליצ ה 

» 

נחלת שבע ה 


זכרן?! זידז ת שהיית ה בפי 'ג ז עד' ם n״ u בשלייש ' בשב ת של'ייז': £ י * ז', 1 

r 

לחדש »ד ר שהז א ר׳’« ז גייס ן שג ח חמש ת »לפיי ם זחמ ש מ^^ז ת ז^רבעי־ ח 

* • 

ז של ש למן . • י ן ש א ג ז מ נ ' ן כא ן ק״ ק פ ' ז ־ רד , א ז ך שב א ל 0 נ ■ " נ ו ר ' 

שםיז!; ג ן ר ' ־יעק ב סג״ ל זאמ ר לג ז הז ז על ' עדי ם בשר' ם זנאמגי ם 

וקני מ ם ו ' בק״ ג א ג " ם מעבשייז • ז א ף חת ם ז ז ת ג ז ל ' ד האש ה סר ת 

פב־׳ם שה ' א אש ת בגי * כמ ר פלזג' , לה ' ז ת ב 'ד ה ז ב ' ד ב׳״ כ לעדז ת 

לזכות זלרא-יה . מחס ת שרצ'ת ' מראז ן גפש ' הטז ב של א באזנ ם 

ז הבר ח בל ל כ״ א בל״׳ ש זנ״ ח זד״ ש מ'זשבת • זהנג ' מזד ה במנ'ב ח 

ה' ז ם ב ם ז ד ה ב בד " ח זראז' , ב ה ז דא ה ג ם ז ר ה שר'ר א וקיימ א רל א 

בהשמאה זהשגא ה זהשבע ה זדל א למהד ר בי ה מ'זמ א דנ ן זלעלת . א' ך 

שאג' ה " ב להאש ה מר ת פלז ' ה ג " ל ס ך ב ך ז ב ך שהל ל' ת ל ' מ 'ד ה ל ' ד 

במזזמנית. זהר ' ה ח על ' ברש ז ׳ זבהלזא ה גמזר ה זבחז ב גמז ר 

ז אמת* . זמחזיי ב אנ י א ז ב " כ ז'זר״ א לשל ם מ ך ה ג־׳ ' ל לאש ת בנ י 

הנ״ל א ז להב א מכה ה דזקא • זאיי ן לבעל ה א ז ליורש י בעל ה שז ח 

זבות בממו ן ה נ" ' ל ר ק לאש ת בנ י ז להבא י ם מבוז ה ע" * פ תנאי ם 

הסבזארים בשט ר זה • ז כ ך התנית י ע ם כלת י אש ת בג י הנ״ל , שא ם 

יגדל בג ' פ ׳ ויגי ע לב ן י " ג שנ ה ויז ם א ' ז אשתד ל מבנ י הג״ ל 

אז שית ן ל ה שמ ר חליצ ה בחנם • באופ ן שא ם ח״ ו יעד ר בג י כ״ פ 

בעלה ש ל מר ת פ ׳ הנ״ ל בל ' ז״ ק ממנ ה שמחזיי ב בנ י פלונ י הג׳־ ל 

לפמזר א ת יבמת ו אש ת אחי ו הנ״ ל בחליצ ה כשר ה זחגזג ה בחנם . 

שלא יק ה ממנ ה א ז סב ״ כ שו ם פרוט ה א ז ש״ פ בעולם • וא ז ;ז ת ית ן / 

לה בג י פ ' הג״ ל ש״ ח בנ״ ל כשיהי ה ב ר מצ ו ה בנ״ל . א ז א ם ח " ז 

יעדר בנ י הקט ן קוד ם העד ר אח•־ ־ ז פ' ' בע ל האשד . הנ״ל . א ז א ת ל א 

אשתדל סבנ י הנ״ ל ש " ח כג״ ל לזמ ן הנ״ ל א ך שבג ' פ ' בע ל האש ה 

* • • 

הג״ל יני ח אהר־׳ ז ז״ ק א ז א.. ' פמז " ן־מיןק ה ׳מסול ק לגמר ' מחו ב 
ד.נ " ל ויהי ו מעו ת הח ל ז א ה ה נ " ל ביד י ובי ד יזר״ א מתגר . ג ם ז ר ה 


;׳זלא לתזבע ח לעזל ס ל א ה' » זל » 'זרש' ה זב״ב . כ ' ע״נ ז ב ן נמסר ז 

המעות ל'ד ' מידקרא . אב ל א ת ל^ ז 'תק"1 ו וותנאי ־ הג״ ל א ז •יעסז ד 

כל שח״ ו בתקפו . <קמחז״ ב אג ' א ז "זר״ א זג״ ב ל^זל ם ל ה זלב׳־ ב 

בל ס ך הג״ ל ע ד גמירא . ואי ן שו ם אד ם בעול ם נאמ ן את' ׳ ביד׳ ח 

לטעון שו ת טענ ה בעול ם הגורע ת שט״ ח זה • רק ' אדרב ה בעל ת השמ ד זב ׳ 

יהיו נאמני ם כדיבו ר הק ל בל י שו ם אל ה ושבוע ה וק״ ה לומ ר שט״ ח 

זה אינ ו פרו ע ול א נמה ל שעבוד ו ל א בול ו ול א מיןצתו . וג ם ע ל 

* 

ההוצאות וההוקו ׳ ע ל הכ ל יהי ן נאמני ם כב ל אופ ן גו ף החוב • וכ ל 

זמן ששט ר ז ה יוצ א קיי ם בדל א קרו ע קר ע ב״ ד א ו בדל א נכת ב עלי ו 

תברא אי ן אנ ו נאמני ם לומ ר נתקיי ם התנאי . וכ ל נכס י ן וקניני ן 

ראית ל י תחו ת כ ל שמי א דקנית י ודאקני • נכסי ן דאי ת ודלי ת להו ן 

אחריות בולהו ן יהו ן אחרא י ן וערבעי ן לפרו ע מנה ו ן שח״ ז אפיל ו 

מגלימ׳ דע ל בתפא י בחיי ם ובמות י מיומ א דנ ן ולעלם . וב ל התני ם 

התנו בח״ ב ובה ן קוד ס ללא ו ובתנא י קוד ם למעש ה בתנא י ב״ ג וב״ ר 

לכל הלכותיהן . זשח״ ז ל א יופס ל ול א יוגר ע כח ו מחמ ת שו ם 

ריעותא וגריעות א בעולם . מכ ל מ ה שהמ ה יוב ל לדב ר והל ב לחי^^ו ב 
* 

ולהרהר• ר ק הכ ל יה א נדו ן ונדר ש לטוב ה לזכו ת וליפו י ב ח בעל ת 
השטר. ולעול ם יד ה ע ל העליונ ה וי ד המערערי ׳ ע ל התחתונה . כ ל 
הנ״׳ל קב ל ר ׳ שמעו ן הנ״ ל עלי ו וע ל ב״ כ ויור׳־ א בקח׳־ ג ובת״ ב 
בפ״׳מ עד״׳ ר בח״ ח ושד״א . ובביטו ל כ ל המודעו ת ובפיסו ל כ ל עיד י 
המודעות בכ ל לישנ א דארז״ ל דחבטלי ן בהו ן מודעו ת בגטין . דל א 
כאסמכתא ודל א כט״ד . וקנ י ג א מ ן ר ' שמעו ן ב ן ר ׳ ועק ב סג״ ל 
להאשה מר ת פלו ׳ שהי א אש ת בנ ו ר ׳ סעגד ר סג״ ל ככ ל מ ה דכתו ב 
ומפורש לעי ל בטנ א דכש ר למקנ י בי ה הב ל שרי ר וקים . 
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ברביע״ מב ה ארם,! ! ועעו־י ש יו ה ל-ר ת .1 ב עג ה  mn  Li'ii'?;u«w1 

• , , ; י׳י ׳ י ^ 

ו.«ה! ועעי ס ועגי ס לברי!:1 ! עול ה לסגי ז ערג ו סוגי ! י . ? 1.;./יוז׳ ד 

ו,ומ1 1־" 1iX1 ע ל גה ב 1.ג1ו7 ע וע ל ס י טן^יגו ה ;b  IUI״ pta ב ן 'jrj ■ 

חעוטד ו!יו; 1 בברס ד סוג ; דיו;ב. 1 ע ל ג1ו ר מ:רע ע וע ל ס י מניגו ב צביהי^ ■ 

''^«1 ~ ' n ] /.ו י ~ ,Z<-V  - iijv׳!* cU 

ברעות גפע י בבלו ! תגיסג; • ועבחי ת ובברי ת והרובי ת יהיכ י ליר י 
.1 . 


ו:;גת רגתת ^ לב ת ב ת יעק ב תעוסר ת וו י וi  i'üD  'xnia'ii־" 1a1 ע ל 1iu ■ 
טברעע וע ל ט י טע יגוז ! דתויתיבגתתי^ס ן מדסתידג א ובד ו ;ונורי ת 

י , .X׳ ) .r־’ i s*  t י ■ r&-xJi  , j ./ • , 

ועבליית ומיובי ת יתיב י ליר י דית י תוייי ן ו־עו; ה ועלבע1 ה בגסגויב י 
׳ לנ» ך לזותגסב ר לב ל גב ר דיתיצבייי ז ואג ע לב י יטתו׳בידיב י מ ז יוםו 1 

’ • י י י - ־־-. f <;  ■>  »tt 

דגJולעל(l והר י ב ת מותר ת לב ל רד ת וד ן ד י יתו י ליב י טגרייהפו ־ 

מ־ וב י ן ואיגר ת ע ב ו ק י ן וג ר טורי ן ב ד ת ט ע ה ו י ע ר א ל 

. - י 

בגבייון ב ן גפתל י ע ד 
יוסק ב ן חגון ־ יהוח ו ע ד 
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'ג 

ה ר p , ־ ה  u4 ז ! ג ע ל < ? } ל ו  ri ו 

• » י 

ס' מלמ ד ל ה ז ע ' ל 

בםנייגן עדי ם חת ומ ' ממ ה בחמיש י ב^׳ןנ ח כשגע ה ימי ם ליר ח כסל ו 
שגת חמש ת חלפי ם ז ש ש ט ח ז ת ז חמ ש י ח ז ש ם ג ה לבריח ת ע ז ל ח למ ג י ן 

9 

שחגז מג י ן בח ן בבערל י ן מת ח דיתב ח ע ל גה ר שמד ע ז ע ל גה ר פחגק ח 

ועל מ י מעיגו ת מס ר הבע ל יהוש ע ב ן ישרח ל יצח ק הלז י ג ט בריתו ת 

ביד »ברה ט יצח ק ב ן יהוד ה להוליכ ו לחשת ו ריג ל ב ת חלבסגד ר 

המבוגה ו^ש ח ולית ן חות ו ליד ה וכ ך חמ ר בפג י ג י הבע ל יהוש ע ב ן 

ישראל יצח ק הלז י לשלוח ו חברה ט יצחק 'ב ן יהוד ה הול ך ג ט ז ה לחשת י 

ריזל ב ת חלבסגד ר המבוג ה זיש ח ות ן אות ו ליד ה ותה ח יד ך ביד י 

ועשייתך בעשיית י ופי ך בפ י זדבזר ך בדבור י וגזת ן חג י ל ך רשו ת 

לעשות שלי ח במג׳ץיומ ך ח ף בעי ר אחר ת בכת ב של ח בפג י ו ושלי ח שלי ח 

אפילו ע ד מח ה שלוחי ם ואפיל ו בל ח ח ו ג ם וגב ל מקו ם שתסצחג ה את ה 

או שלוח ך ח ו שלי ח שלוח ך אפיל ו ע ד מא ה שלוחי ם אפיל ו בל ח א ו ג ס 

ותיבף שיגי ע ג ט ז ה ביד ה מיד ך א ו מי ד שלוח ך א ו מי ד שלי ח 

שלוחך אפיל ו ע ד מא ה שלוחי ם אפיל ו בל ח א ו ג ס תה א הי א מגורש ת 

0 

בז ממג י ומותר ת לכ ל חד ח והג ט שגעש ה עלי ו אברה ם יצח ק ב ן 
יהודה שלי ח להולכ ה בכ ל הכתו ב למעל ה גכת ב וגחת ם בבערל י ן מת א 
דיתבח ע ל גה ר שפר ע וע ל גה ר פחגק א וע ל מ י מע י ג ו ת בחמיש י בשב ח 
בשבעה ימי ם ליר ח כסל ו שג ת חמש ת חלפי ם וש ש מאו ת ו חמ ש י ם ו שמ ג ה 
לבריחת עול ם ועדי ו החתומי ם ב ו יהזד ח ב ן יצח ק הלו י וחנו ך ב ן 
נתגחל ובפנינ ו ביט ל הבע ל יהוש ע ב ן ישרח ל יצח ק הל ו י ב ל מורעו ת 
שמסר ע ל ג ט ז ה וג ם בפנינ ו קיב ל עלי ז הבע ל יהוש ע ב ן ישרא ל 
יצחק הל ו י בחר ם ובשבוע ת התור ה של ח לבט ל ח ת הג ט ול ח ח ת השלי ח 
ולא א ת השליחו ת ומ ה שראינ ו וגעש ה בפנינ ו כתבנ ו וחתמנ ו והכ ל 
שריר וקיי ם (אנ י נוה ג לדקד ק שמלו ת הב ל שרי ר וקיי ם יאריכ ו ע ד 
סוף השיטה) . 

לי ז ר ב ן שלמ ה עד . 


יהודה ב ז שלח ה יזד ; 


במזתב תלת א כחד א הז'ג א זתסהיד ז קד ט  in ה ג ' תר ' סהר ' 

ל'זר ב ן ל^למ ה !'הזר ה כ ן ד!למ ה ע ל כ ל הנ^כ ר למעל ה !ג ם חתט ו 
קדט נ א ו א'ש ר ג ז זק "'מג ז בדחז' . 

נאם דו ד !1ב ' ב ן מזהר״ ר מש ה 'הזר ה in ״ל . 
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ם' מלס ד להזע' ל 

» 

בשוהג תלחו ן ב ' ד 'ג « כ1זד » הז'נו 1 !:חהוזש ה גשי. ת בשב ע ' D'D ל'ר ח < 

נטלן שנ ת חמש ת »לפי ט דיז ש מווז ת זחמשיי ם ושמנ ה לבר'^ו 1 עזל ם 

למנין ש » נ ן מני ן כ » ן בבערלי ן מת » דיתב » ע ל נה ר שמר ע וע ל נה ר 

פ»נק» וע ל מ י מעינו ת ן»ת » לקדמנ ה »ברה ם י!וח ק ב ן יהוד ה וביד ו 

גט ששל ח יהוש ע ב ן ישר» ל יצח ק הלו י לגר ש ב ו ו? ח »שה ו ריז ל ב ת 

»לבסנדר המכונ ה ויש » והבי » לפנינ ו הרייזת ה מקויימ ת ומתוקנ ת 

כתקו ן חכמי ם שעשה ו הבע ל יהוש ע ב ן ישר» ל יצח ק הל ו י שלי ח 

בעדיס להולי ך ג ט ו ה לאשת ו ריז ל ב ת אלכסנד ר המכונ ה ויש » ונת ן 

לו רשו ת לעשו ת שלי ח בחר'ק» ו » ף בעי ר »הר ת בכת ב של » גפני ו 

ושליח שלי ח אפיל ו ע ד מא ה שלוחי ת ואפיל ו בל » »ונ ס וע ל פ ׳ 

« » 

אותה הרשא ה סנ ה ע ל פינ ו ובפנינ ו א ת משד • ב ן יצח ק שמ ש בבי ת 

» 

דין הד ר בעי ר ווארשו ו להיו ת שלי ה בהריקא ו וב ך אמ ר אברה ם 'צח ק 

בן יהוד ה השלי ח ה נ וכ ר לעי ל בפנינ ו ב י ד י נ א החתוס י מט ה הננ י 

* 

ממנה ע ל סיכ ת ובתניכ ח א ת מש ה ג ן יצח ק שמ ש גבי ת די ן הד ר 

בעיר ווארש א בחריקא י להיו ת שלי ח להולכ ה לן;ולי ך ג ט ו ה להודז ה 

» 

ריול ב ת אלכסנד ר המכונ ה ויש א אש ת יהוש ע ב ן ישרא ל יצח ק הלו ' 

ו ל י ת ן אוח ו ליד ה ותה א י ׳ ד ו כיד י ועי"' ׳‘ת ו כעשיית ' ופי ן כפ י 

I* 

ודבורו כדבור י ונות ן אנ י ל ו לשו ת לעיי ׳ ז ת שלי ח בחריקא ן ושלי ח 
שליח וופיל ו ע ד תשעי ם ותיזע ה שלו/זי א אפיל ו בל א אונ ס לימ ן ג ט ו ח 
לחאשה ריו ל ב ח אלכסנד ר המכונ ה ויש א »'־׳ ת יהוש ע ב ן ישרא ל 
יצחק הל ו י בכ ל נזק ו י ו שימצאנו ; הו א א ו שלוח ו א ו שלי ח שלוח ו 
, אפיל ו ע ד תשעי ם ותשע ה שלוחי ם אפיל ו בל א אונ ם והיכן ז שיגי ע ג ט 

זה ליד ה מיד ו א ו מי ד שלוח ו א ו מי ד שלי ח שלוח ו אפיל ו ע ד 
תשעים ותשע ה שלוחיו ו ואפיל ו בל א אונ ס תה א היו ו מגורש ת ב ו 
סנעלה יהוש ע ב ן ישרא ל יצח ק הל ו י ומותר ת לכ ל אד ח וג ט ז ה 
בפגי נכת ב ובפנ י נחת ת וג ט זד • שנעשן . עלי ו מש ה ב ז י:ץחר ז שמ ש 
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בביית ד ' ן הד ר בע״ ר זוהרי׳ו ה של' ה להולכ ה ככ ל הכתז ב למע ל נכת ב 
ונחתת בבערל " ן □ת ה ד'תבו: ! ע ל נה ר <׳^פר ע !({ל׳־נה ר מהנק ה וע ל 
מ' מעגנו ת בחס'’׳? ' בי׳זב ת מקבע ה יימ'3 ז ל'ר ח כתל ו יזנ ת חמיי׳ ת הלמ' מ 
וי^י׳^ מח ו ת וחמיזי ת ויומנ ה לבדיח ת עול ת ועדי ו החתומי ם ב ו 'הוד ה 
בן יגיח ק הל ו י וחנו ך ב ן נ ת נח ל ובפנינ ו ב י מ ל .חברה ם י ויח ם ב ן 
יהודה כ ל מודעו ת שמס ר ע ל שליחו ת ז ה וג ם קיב ל עלי ו בחר ם 
ובשבועת התור ה י " ל ח ל במ ל ל ח ח ת וד^^לי ח ול ח ח! } ה י בליחו ת ומ ה 
שרחינו ונעש ה בפנינ ו כתבנ ו וחתמנ ו והב ל שרי ר וקיים . 

נחם דו ד צב י ב ן מוהר״ ר מש ה יהוד ה וצ ׳ל . 

נחם 

נחס 
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ןזה. »גר ת מרד . גזסחו 1 .‘1חרת . 

כחב^ 'ד . ע ט ז ד ל " ז . 

אחר שהתרינ ז אנ ז ב׳׳ ד החתזמיי ם גפ ׳ »ש ח ה ' כמ ה  n'njJD ע׳■ ' 
סופר וע ד שתחזו ר ממרד ח לבעל ה הנז / זחי א עזדנ ח עומד ת במרדה ; 
אחר שמרד ה פעמ״ ם רבו ת קוד ם לז ה זע" " רודם ' שלו ם ן1'ת ה חוזרת ^ 
ועתה בפע ם הזא ת שב ה לבסל ה והחז״ק ה במרדה ^ והרזחג ו ל ה ע״ד ן 
וע״דג״ן א ו ל ' תשו ב כמשפנ ו הראשו ן ול א שו ה לה . ו ה ' ה בעל ה ן1נז ' 
צועק לפג " ג ו בב ל הזמ ן הז ה ותוב ע ממנ ו שור ת הד " ן ל " ת ן ל ו רשו ת 
ל"ש א על " ה כ " ז ן שכב ר ג קרע ה הכתוב ה שה "ת ה ב״נ״הם^^ • ואנו ^ 
לה" ו ת ג ו חושב״ ם ב " אר״בו ת הזמ ן "ספ״ ק לשב ר קש " ערפ ה זלהוי-ג״ א 
לאור משפט ה שתחזו ר לבעלה , החמצנ ו די ן ז ה במ ה "מ״ ס מפג " השלו ת 
ב" ן א״ ש לאשתו . ו"ה " כ " ארב ו "מ״ ם זרא״נ ו כ " הקיפ ת לב ה ואבד ה 
תקותה, נדרשנ ו לשאל ת בעל ה והסכמנ ו לת ת ביד ו שורזת״ מ אל ו להיו ת 
לרא״ה ז זכו ת בידו . 

ואנו אומרי ם כ " מהיו ת אג ו נותני ם רשו ת לם ׳ הגז ׳ ל י ש א אשד , 

על פלני ת הגז^ ^ נשי ם שירצ ה באיז ה זמ ן שירצ ה ובב ל מקו ח שירצה , 
ז ל י ח מא ן דימח י בידי ה וימ ר לי ה מ ה עבדת , לפ י שכיו ן שנקרע ה 
הכתובה שהית ה ביניה ם נתבט ל התנא י של א יש א וב ' שהי ה כחו ב בה . 
והיא תשא ר עגונ ה ע ד שתלבי ן ראשד. , ואין,ל ה על־ ׳ ו שו ט תביעה . 
זולת א ם תרצ ה לשו ב אליו , הרשו ת ביד ה בכ ל ע ת וזמ ן שתרצה , בי ן 
יהיה נשו י אש ה אחי' ת א ז לאז ־ א ד ,אמנ ה ה׳׳ א תל ך אצלו , א ם תרצ ה 
לחזור לו , למקו ם שידר־: ! שם , כ ׳ ג ט כ ן גתבט ל ההגא י "של א ־■')■’ל-יא " 
הכתוב בכתזבה , וג ם אח ר שתחזו ר ל ז י ש ל ו דש ; ת ליש א אש ה אחרה , 
ולכתוב ל ה כתוב ה מנ ה לב ד וכפ י די ן התורה , א ה ל א ברצונו , זא ת 
תורת המורד ת בבעלה , כמשפ ט הז ה יעש ה לה • נא ם הח ן תמ י ט בזמ ן 
פלוני. 


V צח . ג ט מ' א ז ן 

ספר השטרו ת לר ב הא ' גאון . גנז ' יירזע^לייח . תרס״ג . 


שהדו ת א ד ה ו ת ב א נ ם ג א ב ' ז ם פלו ' במ ק ז ם פל ז / את ת לקד ם ג א 

'גוקתא ד א פלו ' ב ת מלו ' וכ ן אמרת ^ דע ו ראם ' א ז אה ' הטע ו 

אות' וקדש ו 'ת ' ז מח ר ז 'ת ' לפל ' ב ן מל / ז א ג א קטנ ה ה " ת ' 
« 

בשעת ק'דוש ' ול א הו ה 'דענ א ל' ה להד ' ן פל / א ן השתו ו גל'ת ' 
דעתא' קדס'כז ן דל א בע'נ א ב' ה ול א צב' א אנ א ב' ה ול א מוקס ' 
אנא עמ' ה ול א מם'מ ' ן על ' מדוש' א דאם ' א ו דאה' • ובדסנ א ' ת 
סל' ד א ואתבר ר ל ג א 'ד'ע ה ברור ה דע ד א ן קטנ ה ה ' א ול א בגרה ^ 
וכתבנא ל ה אגחג א שהד ' ג ט ס'אז ן דג ן רלהו ' ל ה לוב ו ולרא״ה . 
ו חתם ' ן על ' ו ג ׳ עד' ם • 
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INTRODUCT'P.Y  REMARKS 

The  post-talmudic  halachic  liter<^ture  resembles  very 
much  t>>e  Talmud;  especially  the  rabbinic  legal  works  or  codes  of 
law  show  many  features  of  similarity  with  those  of  talmudic  times, 
i.e.  the  halachic  Midrashim,  Mishna  and  Boraita.  Both  litera- 
tures  follow  similar  lines  of  development•  T’״ey  apply  the  same 
methods  of  arriving  at  their  decisions  and  deriving  their  teach- 
ings  from  their  authoritative  sources,  and  both  use  similar  forms 
for  presenting  their  teaching  and  similar  systems  of  grouping 
their  material.  This  is  rot  at  all  surprising.  The  pos t--!־almudic 
rabbinic  authorities  who  regarded  the  Talm^ud  as  their  chief  au- 
thority,  who  admired  it  and  studied  it,  became  imbued  with  its 
spirit  and  acauired  its  ways  of  reasonin?  and  m.ethods  of  argumen- 
tation  and  hermeneutics.  They  also  learred  from  the  Talmud  how 
to  interpret  an  authorit  tive  source  and  how  to  derive  f”0m  it 
decisions  or  how  to  find  in  it  answers  to  new  questions. 
Further  they  learned  from  it  how  to  arrange  the  results  of  their 
bindings  and  present  them  systematically  (i.e.  ■״tiat  they  con- 
sidered  s\־׳stematically) . The  earlier  halachists  ( "decisoren") 
or  rabbinic  authors,  the  Rishonim,  treat  their  authority,  viz. 
the  Talm.ud,  almost  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  Mishna  treats 
the  Bible.  The  later  rabbinic  authorities,  the  Aharonim,  treat 
the  Talmud  in  a w׳ay  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Gerara 
treats  the  Bible.  They  regard  the  Talmud  in  the  light  of  the 
i^t erpr etc t iol׳'  ?•iven  to  it  by  the  Geonim  and  the  earlier  rabbinic 
authorities,  just  as  the  Gemara  reg־ rds  the  Bible,  as  far  as 
the  practical  laws  emd  decisions  are  concerned,  only  in  the  light 
o^  the  tan״aitic  interpretations.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  Gemara  or  the  Amoraim  derive  lav-'s  and  decisfans  or  seek  to 
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find  proofs  for  their  decisions  direct  from  the  Bible,  and  so 
also  do  the  later  rabbinic  authorities  sometimes  derive  decis- 
ions  direct  from  the  Talmud  indepe^^dent  of  the  interpretations 
fiven  to  the  latter  by  the  Geonim  or  the  earlier  authorities. 

But,  in  the  main,  their  attitude  to  the  source  is  the  one  out- 
lined  above.  They  seldom  disregard  the  more  recent  authorities, 
and  in  the  msijority  of  cases  they  take  the  earlier  authorities, 
only  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by  the  more  recent  a.uthorities. 

The  rabbis  (of  all  time)  rightly  and  modestly  assume 
that  their  imm׳ediate  predecessors  had  the  same  V־no״״rledge  and 
the  same  correct  understanuj ng  of  the  sources;  hence  their 
decisions  based  upon  their  interpretation  of  these  earlier 
sources  should  be  respected  and  carefully  considered.  And  ex- 
cept  in  cases  vrhere  they  felt  sure  they  :vere  greater  in  wisdom 
or  had  a f’iner  or  better  understanding  of  the  earlier  sources 
which  compelled  them  to  accept  different  opinions  to  arrive  at 
different  conclusions  and  give  opposite  decisions,  they  felt 
that  they  ought  not  lightly  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  their 
Imm.ediate  predecessors  and  appeal  over  their  heads,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  earlier  authorities.  This  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
Mishna  Eduyot  1,4-5,  and  has  in  the  main  been  followed  by  the 
rabbis  throughout  the  generations  Bet-Din  yakol  le-vatel 

Dibre  Bet-Din  Habero  ela  im  ken  gadol  hemenu  bechochmoh  ubeminyan) . 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  and  certainly  in 
cases  where  the  recent  authorities  or  t’-e  ir  immediace  predecessors 
did  not  decide  the  question  or  did  not  lay  down  definite  rules  re- 
garding  such  cases  the  rabbis  felt  that  they  must  and  can  go 
directly  to  the  earlier  sources.  In  such  cases  the  Amoraim 
would  go  directly  to  the  Bible  and  tbe  later  rabbis  directly 
to  the  Talmud.  This  attitude  towards  preceding  authorities  made 
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for  continuity  of  the  spirit  in  Jewish  teachings.  And  although 
it  had  the  tendency  to  foster  a too  conservative  preservation 
of  the  older  laws,  yet  it  also  allowed  for  grov^th  and  progres- 
sive  development  according  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Jewish^ 
teaching.  We  find  in  the  later  worhs  teachings  and  lav^s  as 
well  as  ponul ar  customs  recently  introduced,  practices  arising 
under  certain  conditions  in  certain  countries  or  at  certain 
periods  of  time  which  are  not  found  in  the  earlier  sources  but 
have  found  their  ’־^ay  into  Jewish  life  and  are  recorded  in  these 
later  rabbinic  Y'orl'S,  ,just  as  we  find  in  the  Talmud  customs  and 
laws  which  cannot  be  found  i!״  the  Mishnah  or  cannot  be  supported 
by  any  proof  from  the  Bible.  Both  the  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  and 
the  authors  of  the  later  rabbinic  vrorks  try  in  such  cases  to 
find  in  the  older  sources  some  indication  or  some  support  for 
the  rew  custom  or  for  their  vew  interpretation.  The  Talmud 
seeks  to  ^'ind  an  indication  in  tiie  Bible;  the  rabbinic  authors 
discover  a hint  in  the  Talmud. 

\’fe  may  distinguish  tvro  mÄin  groups  of  rabbinic  halachic 
literature.  The  one  is  the  ©arppstical  (interpretative)  litera- 
ture  (m.eforshim)  who  are  to  the  Talm.ud  what  the  Gem-ara  is  to 
the  Mishna  and  halachic  Midrashim.  In  this  literature  may  be 
found  occasionally  some  decisions.  But  in  the  m.ain  these  works 
merely  seek  to  interpret  the  older  source,  i.e.  the  Talmud, 
whether  it  has  bearing  upon  the  practice  or  not.  The  other 
group  of  works  may  be  called  the  legislative.  It  consists  of 
vrorks  by  the  Codifiers  or  Poskim  who  are  concerned  with  the 
decisions  of  practical  life.  Of  course,  occasionally  there  may 
be  found  in  these  codes  also  purely  exegetical  interpretations 
of  passages  in  older  authorities,  or  talmudic  statements  which 
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have  no  bearing  upon  the  practical  life.  But  in  the  main  we  make 
a distinction  between  these  two  groups  of  works,  the  Meforshim 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Gemara,  and  the  Codes  of  Law  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Mishna  and  the  Baraitot.  The  Codes  merely 
seek  to  arrange  the  laws  found  in  earlier  sources--Bible, 

Mishnah  and  Talmud--in  a systematic  order  and  present  them  in 
a marner  vrhich  would  make  them  more  useable  and  easier  to  under- 
stand • 

There  are  in  the  main  two  forms  in  which  the  Codes  '^pre- 
sent  their  !rniterial.  These  two  forms  are  as  far  as  their  method 
is  concerned  the  same  as  the  two  forms  in  which  the  Tannaim  pre- 
sented  their  teachings  and  their  decisions  in  the  various  col- 
lections  of  halanhic  teachings,  i.e.  Midrash  and  Mishna.  The 
one  form,  the  Fidrash  form.,  0:ives  the  sources  and  all  that  can 
be  derived  from  it.  It  gives  the  talmudic  passage  containing 
a certain  law  and  principle  and  groups  around  it  all  the  laws 
derived  from,  thab  principle  and  all  the  modifications  of  or  ad- 
ditions  to  the  talmudic  law,  Just  as  the  halachic  Fidrash  cites 
the  biblical  passage  and  presents  in  connection  rvith  it  all  the 
laws  and  teacf>ings  that  can  be  deduced  from  it.  In  other  words, 
this  .form  presents  all  the  rabbinic  teachings  and  decisions  in 
connection  v;ith  and  very  often  in  the  order  of  the  tractates 
of  the  Talmud,  Just  as  the  Midrash  Halacha  presents  all  its 
teachings  in  connection  rath  and  in  the  order  of  the  text  of 
■the  Pentateuch.  The  order  of  the  tractates  is  sometimes  not  so 
strictly  follw'-ed,  as  we  shall  see  an  exception  in  the  v^ork  of 
the  She’eltoth,  but  so  also  in  the  halachic  Midrashim  we  find 
sometimes  a passage  of  Leviticus  interpreted  or  treated  before 
or  in  connection  with  a mid  rash  to  a section  in  Exodus.  But 
the  main  feature  of  this  form  is:  first  to  give  the  text  or 
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source,  then  the  lavrs  derived  from  it,  and  mostly  in  the  order 
in ״ יhich  these  passages  are  found  in  the  source,  i.e.  for  the 
lüdrash  Falacha,  the  Bible,  for  the  Codes,  the  Talmud,  In 
these  worhs  then  the  talmudic  passage  on  which  the  decision 
rests  is  given  first  and  after  it  folla\7s  the  laws  derived  from 
it  or  based  upon  it. 

The  other  form  might  be  called  the  Mishna  form.  It 
gives  the  laws  and  decisions  without  any  proof,  or  if  proof  and 
reason  for  tVrem  are  given  or  references  to  the  source  ^יןיher.ce 
the;/  are  derived  are  necessan/,  the;,־׳  are  put  after  the  formulated 
law,  Mishna  gives  the  teachings  of  the  halacha  in- 

denendent  of  and  without  its  scriptural  basis,  though  it  fre- 
quentl;/  adds  the  proofs  or  support  by  a follo־’'׳ing  shene'  emar , 

This  form  is  the  strict  form  of  a code  of  law,  though  it  contains 
references  to  the  eources  or  cites  authorities  in  support  of 
its  rules.  The  other  form,  like  the  Midrash,  in  a sense  pos- 
sesses  also  ־!he  character  of  a commentary,  and  strict].y  speaking 
is  not  a code  of  la!׳/;  it  is  r^ither  a new  edition  of  the  text 
of  the  authorita־^ive  source  ■־with  comments  and  modifications  af- 
fecting  the  practical  decisions.  In  this  form׳,  i.e.  the  Midrash 

i 

form,  the  presentation  of  the  material  na־*.urally  follov/s  the 
order  of  the  original  source,  either  the  ^ible  or  the  Talm.ud, 

In  t>e  other  form,  i.e.  the  real  code  or  Mishna  form,  the  ar- 
rargcment  of  the  material  follo’vs  different  orders.  It  devises 
its י־י־י״־ ס  system  of  grouping  for  its  teachings.  Although  in  regard 
to  the  grouping  of  the  material  and  the  order  in  v/hich  it  is 
presented  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  canrot  be  strictly 
maintained  for  due  to  the  fact  that  the  authoritative  text,  in 
this  case  the  Talmud,  has י י  topical  arrangement,  w3  find  M.idrash 
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codes  follwring  a topical  arrangement  while  sane  Mishna  codes 
follow  the  order  of  the  Talmud. 

In  one  point  the  use  of  the  two  foms  in  later  times, 
i.e.  by  the  post-talmudic  codifiers,  was  different  from  the  use 
of  the  Midrash  and  Mishna  form  by  the  earliest  teachers  of  the 
Ealacha.  In  t>'e  case  of  Midrash  and  Mishna  we  know  that  the 
Mid  rash  form  was  the  older  and  for  a long  time  the  only  one  in 
use.  The  Mishna  form  was  later,  and  it  arose  because  of  certain 
conditions,  and  especially  was  caused  by  the  differences  bet'veen 
the  Pharisees  and  Saducees,  In  the  case  of  the  ti.'ro  .!orTrein  the 
post-talmudic  works  we  cannot  say  which  form  was  the  older.  Both 
f or״  s were  probably  used  at  the  sane  time  by  different  teachers 
or  even  by  the  same  teachers  for  different  purposes.  It  v^ould 
rather  seem  that  the  Mishna  form  was  older,  for  the  tractate 
So^erim  and  the  seven  small  tractates (masechtoth  katanoth)  which 
are  post-talmudic  or  early  Geonic  may  be  considered  as  codes 
dealing  with  special  subjects,  ard  they  are  in  Mishna  form  for 
thev  formulate  the  laws  and  do  not  quote  the  sources,  that  is, 
the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  on  which  they  are  b״sed  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  material,  (tfeiss  ir  Dor,  II,  p.  222, 

IV,  p.  17ft.  considers  these  tractates  as  part  of  a collection 
of  halachoth  ketu^oth,  which  he  claims  may  have  extended  over 
the  entire  range  of  talmudic  1 eorr,  though  only  few  of  them  have 
been  preserved  to  us.)  No  doubt  there  must  have  been  other 
codes  tempting  to  give  the  contents  or  the  definite  laws  of 
the  Talmud  in  brief  form  originating  from  the  very  fi^-st  period 
after  the  close  of  the  Talmud,  by  the  Saboraim  or  in  the  time 
of  the  earliest  Geonim,  which  have  not  been  preserved  to  us. 

But  the  historic  beginning  of  post-talmudic  codes  on  a larger 
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scale  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  8th  cent,  and  coincides  with  the  Karaitic  Schism,  and  may 
have  been  caused  by  it  or  to  a large  extent  furthered  by  it»׳ 

In  the  second  half  of  the  8th  cent,,  Anan  the  foimder  of  the 
Karaitic  sect  nublished  his  Sefer  ha-Mizwot,  which  is  a sort 
of  a code.  And  whether  to  counteract  and  check  its  inflilence 
or  merely  to  make  clear  and  certain  what  the  talmudic  and  rab- 
binic  lavj-s,  as  distinguished  from  Biblical  Karaitic^  are,  there 
appeared  at  the  same  time  or  soon  afterwards  two  important 

i 

codes  by  grest  rabbanitic  authorities!  the  Halachoth  Pesukoth 
by  Judai  Gaon  and  the  She*  eltoth  by  R,  Acha  of  Shebhah.  The 
former,  as  its  very  name  indicate«,  must  have  been' in  Mishna 
form,  the  latter  is  in  the  Midrash  form.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
last  one  first. 

The  She• eltoth  is  the  oldest  halachic  work  preserved  to 
us  from  the  geonic  times.  Its  author  is  R,  Acha,  who  emigrated 
to  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent.  He  wrote  hi s work 
in  Palestine.  Whether  he  began  the  work  already  in  Babylon 
is  doubtful.  His  net  using  the  Yerushalmi  and  his  following  the 
sedras  of  the  Babylonian  cycle  can  be  explained  on  the  basis 
that  he  aimed  at  introducing  the  Babli  in  Palestine,  and  he 
followed  the  Babylonian  ritual  as  to  the  sedras  since  there  m.ay 
have  been  Babylonian  synagogs  in  Palestine,  The  She•  eltoth  is 
a midrash  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  only  it  is  a combina- 
tion  of  the  midrash  halacha  and  the  midrash  haggadah.  It  re- 
sembles  the  Yelamdenu  Midrashim  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  pre- 
dominantly  a halachic  work  in  midrash  form  not  only  in  that  it 
used  its  main  source,  the  Talm.ud,  as  its  basis  and  quotes  and 
comments  upon  it  and  derives  from  it  its  decisions  and  laws,  but 
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it  also  goes  back  to  the  older  Midrash  in  combining  all  the  hal- 
achio  and  talmudic  teachings  with  the  scriptural  texts,  i.e,  it 
is  arranged  according  to  the  sections  of  the  Torah.  This  feature 
suggests  that  the  She'eltoth  aimed  to  polemize  against  those  who 
denied  the  talmudic  tradition,  i.e,  the  Karaites  and  others.  In 
thus  combining  all  the  teachings  of  the  Talmud  with  the  Torah, 

Acha  m.eant  to  show  that  it  is  all  one.  By  quoting  the  Talmud 
so  exhaustively  and  verbatim,  he  reant  to  introduce  the  Babli 
to  Palestine.  Besides,  this  is  his  real  source,  and  the  Bible 
he  only  used  in  the  light  of  the  Talmud.  Hence  this  Midrash 
form  of  the  code  is  in  a sense  a little  different  in  that  he 
does  not  follcrr  the  order  of  the  Talmud,  his  chief  source.  He 
folla-rs  the  order  of  the  Bible,  but  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by 
the  Talmud,  Thus  the  first  She>elta  deals  \7ith  the  laws  of  Sab- 
bath  in  connection  with  the  verse  in  genesis  about  the  Sabbath, 
and  he  also  treats  there  the  laws  about  gemiluth  hasodim  and 
hachnasas  kalah,  because  the  passage  in  Gen.  3:21  has  been  in- 
terpreted  in  the  Talmud  as  referring  to  these  laws.  He  also  deals 
there  with  the  lear  about  justice  (dinin) , because  the  passage 
in  Gen.  2:16  has  been  interpreted  ir  the  Talm.ud  as  referring 
to  the  dinin  (justice)  and  the  l®vs  of  the  Noachite,  Thus,  be- 
cause  it  is  a real  Midrash  following  the  order  of  the  Scripture, 
it  is  arranged  according  to  the  sedras  of  the  week  in  the  one- 
year  cycle  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  strictly  a Midrash  code  in  that 
it  does  rot  follow  so  strictly  the  order  of  the  Talmud  or  its 
immediate  source. 

The  other  work  or  code  in  Mishna  form  was  the  work  by 
Judai  Gaon  (c.  760).  ’7e  do  not  have  this  vfork  preserved  to  us 

in  its  original  form  and  we  are  not  even  certain  as  to  its 
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original  name.  Most  likely  its  name  was  simnly  Halachoth» 

The  other  titles,  e.g.,  Halachoth  Kezuvoth,  Halachoth  Ketu*oth, 
or  Halachoth  Gedoloth,  are  either  later  designations  and  probably 
refer  to  enlarged  and  reworked  editions  which  merely  used’ judai* s 
halachoth  as  basis.  This  work  of  Judai  Gaon  was  enlarged  and 
revised  and  provided  vrith  additions  taken  from  the  She*  eltoth. 
This  enlarged  v/ork  is  the  work  of  the  Halachoth  Gedoloth  of  the 
Franco -German  School.  It  has  received  Midrash  form  in  that  it 
follows  the  order  of  the  tractates  of  the  Talmud  and  uses  the 
veryv;ords  of  the  falmud.  This  enlarged  work  of  the  Halachoth 
Gedoloth  of  Judai  Gaon  was  the  basis  of  another  work  by  R.  Simon 
Kayyara  in  the  9th  cent,  who  rearranged  and  changed  and  added  to 
it.  This  work  of  R.  Simon  Kavyara  came  to  Spain,  and  it  is  some- 
times  called  the  Halachoth  Gedoloth  of  Spain.  It  was  published 
by  Hildesheimer. 

As  a].ready  stated,  the  Halachoth  Gedoloth  follow  the 
order  of  the  Talmud  which  it  condenses,  leaving  out  much  of  the 
discussion  and  especially  the  aggadic  elements,  giving  only  the 
halacha.  . But  even  though  it  follows  the  order  of  the  tractates 
there  is  some  independent  grouping  of  the  laws.  The  laws  about 
Chanukkah  and  Circvuncision,  for  example,  are  put  after  the  laws 
of  Sabbath  because  they  are  mentioned  in  this  tractate  and  have 
no  special  tractate  of  their  cwm  in  the  Talmud.  The  lavrs  about 
Hoi  Ha-Moed  (intermediate  holidays)  and  the  laww  about  Mourning 
are  grouped  together  just  as  in  the  talmudic  tractate  Moed  Katan 
they  are  treated  together.  And  then  follow  the  laws  about 
uncleanness  and  about  the  priests  and  about  the  laws  of  the 
needs  of  the  community  (zorche  zibbur)  as  well  as  the  laws  about 
Zizit,  Tefillin  and  Mezuzah.  ilthotigh  the  latter  three  are  in 
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the  Talmud  treated  in  the  tractate  of  Menachoth,  he  did  this  for 
systematic  purposes. 

The  iTOrk  of  Judai  Gaon  was  also  the  basis  for  two  other 
works  which  we  have:  1)  Halachoth  Ra*u  (also  called  Halachoth 
Pesukoth,  published  by  Schlossberg,  Versailles  1P86)  and  ascribed 
to  the  disciples  of  R.  Judai  Gaon.  It  arranges  the  material 

f 

more  topically  and  not  according  to  the  order  of  the  tractates 

of  the  Talmud.  It  is  more  Mishna  form.  2)  the  Halachoth  KezubAh 

(published  by  Horowitz,  Frankfort  a./u.  1881).  To  the  Geonic 

» 

works  may  be  added  the  Seder  Rav  Amram  which  may  be  considered 
as  a code  of  Hilchoth  tefillah.  Then  we  have  to  consider  Saadya*s 
work  on  inheritance  (Sefer  Ha-Yerushoth) . In  this  book  Saadya 
has  an  indeiDerdent  way  of  arranging  the  material  systematically 
and  not  according  to  the  order  of  tייe  Talmud.  In  fact,  he  does 
not  give  the  talmudic  sources.  This  is  nronounced  Mishna  form 
and  he  in  this  respect  is  the  forerunner  of  Maimonides  in  that 
he  does  not  give  any  sources  and  has  his  ov;n  arrangement. 

The  most  outstanding  representatives  of  the  two  different 
forms  of  post -talmudic  codes  are  Alfasi  (1013-1103)  and  kaimonides 
(1135-1204•).  Alfasi»  s code,  called  Halachoth, deals  only  with 
such  laws  as  are  still  in  force  bizman  hazeh,  i.e.  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  He  condenses  the  Talm-ud,  so  to  speak, 
uses  the  talmudic  language,  leaves  out  the  pilpul  and  gives  the 
decisions.  It  reads  like  an  abridged  Babli.  He  bases  his  de- 
cisions  on  the  Babli  exclusively,  assuming,  as  he  expressly 
states  at  the  end  of  the  tractate  Erubin,  that  the  redactors 
of  the  Babli  had  seen  the  Yerushalmi  and  must  have  had  good  reasonr 
for  differing  from  the  latter.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  con- 
flict,  he  woxild  make  use  of  and  respect  the  Yerushalmi.  The 
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Babli,  hoiTever,  is  the  authority  for  him.  Wv-en  in  some  cases 
he  seemingly  decides  against  the  halacha  of  the  Babli,  it  is 
actually  not  against  the  Babli,  He  merely  interprets  the  talmudic 
saying  differently,  so  that  he  actually  decides  according  to  the 
Babli  but  as  he  understood  it,  different  from  other  people*  s in- 
terpretations. 

-1 

Maim.onides  (1135-1204)  in  his  Mishna  Torah  gives  a com- 
plete  systematic  code  of  Jewish  law  in  the  Mishna  form.  He  is 
in  every  resiDect  independent,  as  far  as  method  and  form  is  con- 
cerned,  and  also  in  his  system  of  arranging  the  laws.  In  the  first 
place,  he  wrote  his  v.׳ork  in  Hebrew,  not  in  the  talmudic  idiom 
(that  was  unheard  of  in  those  days).  He  arranged  it  in  14  books 
(=  Yad  Hahazakah),  each  book  comprising  a coherent  group  of  laws. 
These  are  indeoendent  of  the  talmudic  tractates,  e.g.,  the  laws 
treated  in  the  talmudic  tractate  of  Pesahim  he  treats  in  two  dif 
ferent  parts:  the  laivs  about  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover  he 
treats  in  the  9th  book,  while  the  lav/s  about  mazoth,  seder,  etc. 
he  treats  in  the  3rd  book.  Likewise  the  laws  about  Yom  Kippur, 
which  in  the  Talmud  have  one  tractate,  Yoma,  he  treats  in  two 
different  bonks.  The  laws  about  resting  and  fasting  (Hildoth 
Shevithath  Osor)  on  the  10th  days  of  Tishri  he  treats  in  the 
3rd  book,  while  the  laws  about  the  worship  of  the  Temple  service 
on  that  day  he  treats  in  the  8th  book.  He  deals  with  all  Mosaic 
rabbinic  laws,  the  laws  about  kings,  the  laws  about  the  Sanhedrin, 
the  laws  about  sacrifices,  and  the  laws  about  right  thinking  and 
right  beliefs  (deyoth))  in  other  1׳vords,  he  gives  a complete  codi- 
fication  of  all  Jewish  teachings  and  practices  observed  today 
or  to  be  observed  in  the  messianic  time,  etc.  He  does  not  give 
any  references.  He  omits  such  laws  and  regulations  found  in  the 
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Talmud  which  are  based  on  superstitions,  on  beliefs  in  demons, 
or  on  considerations  for  health  which  according;  to  his  medical 
knowledge  were  not  correct.  In  other  v^ords^,  his  V/־nrk  was  to 
supplant  the  Talmud;  hence  all  the  •׳b;]oct ions  to  it״ 

Then  comes  Asher  b,  Yehiel  1^1250-1323)  who  also  wrote 
a code  in  Midrash  form  like  Alfasi,  but  using  also  the  authorit- 
ies  up  to  his  time  (his  language  is  partly  talmudic,  partly 
rabbinic).  His  son  Jacob  b.  Asher  (d,  1340)  mostly  follows 
Maimonides,  His  code,  the  Four  Turim,  are  in  Mishna  form.  Thus, 
as  far  as  form  is  concerned  he  follows  Maimonides  but  he  does  not 
follow  him  in  the  other  features,  viz,  he  does  not  deal  with  the 
laws  not  to  be  observed  bizman  hazeh.  He  quotes  authorities 
both  Ashkenazic  and  Sephardic,  and  he  records  the  customs  of 
various  communities,  brings  different  opinions  but  often  de- 
cides  or  quotes  his  father's  opinion  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  He  does  not  follow  Maimonides  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
material.  He  has  his  own  arrangement.  As  to  the  pr inciplesac- 
cording  to  which  he  arranged  his  Code,  he  does  not  say  anything, 
b^גt•  we  will  have  to  guessw'hat  these  are.  This  we  will  consider 
together  vdth  the  arrangement  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch  which  is 
modelled  after  the  Turim, 

THE  SHm״HAH  ,ARUCH 

The  Shulhan  Aruch  is  the  last  comprehensive  codification 
of  Jewish  religious  laws  and  practices.  In  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  it  is  a composite  work,  consisting  of  the  works 
of  Joseph  Caro  and  Moses  Isserles.  Both  these  men  first  started 
with  supplementing  and  interpreting  older  codes.  Both  of  them 
had  written  commentaries  to  the  code  of  Jacob  Asheri,  the  Turim, 
after  which  the  Shulhan  Aruch  is  modeled*  Joseph  Caro  (14flR— 
1575)  wrote  a commentary  to  the  Turim  under  the  title  Bet  Joseph. 
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Moses  Isserles  (15201572־״),  a younger  contemporary  of  Caro,  also 
wrote  a cotranentary  to  the  Turim^  called  Darche  Mosheh,  which 
contains  criticisms  of  Bet  Josephs 

Joseph  Caro,  realizing  that  i'iis  Bee  Joseph  would  be  too 
difficult  for  the  younger  students,  set  ab:'ut  in  his  old  age  to 
compose  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  v/hich  he  considered  a handbook  for 
the  younger  students#  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Sefer  Hakazer 
(the  shorter  book)  in  contradistinction  to  the  Tur  and  Bet  Joseph. 
The  book  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Venice  1565,  and  in  a 
few  other  editions  without  Isserles  annotations  or  if  A • 

Caro  follows  in  the  main  the  three  authorities,  Alfasi,  Maimon- 
ides  and  as her  b.  Yehiel  (Posh).  In  cases  of  differences  of 
opinion  between  these  authorities  he  follows  the  majority  of 
them.  And  since  two  of  the  three,  i.e.  Alfasi  and  Maimonides, 
were  Sephardim  and  Caro  himself  vras  a Spanish  Jew,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  interpretations  and  practices  of  the  Spanish 
schools  are  represented  in  Caro  י s Shulhan  Aruch.  Another 
characteristic  of  Carols  work  is  that  he  does  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  Minhag  (Custom).  These  were  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Shulhan  Aru'h,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ashkenazic 
Jews,  Isserles,  an  Ashkenazic  Jew,  wrote  his  annotations  to 
the  Shulhan  Aruch  of  Caro,  consisting  of  both  supplements  and 
objections  to  and  criticisms  and  modifications  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  In  these  Annotations  Isserles  emphasizes 
the  Ashkenazic  point  of  view.  He  also  considers  the  later 
authorities  (aharonim)  i.e.  contemporaries  or  even  teachers  of 
the  generation  immediately  preceding  Caro.  (in  a technical  sense 
the  term  aharonim  designates  only  the  authorities  of  the  genera- 
tion  of  Caro  and  Isserles  and  those  that  followed  them.  But  the 


sometimes  Aharonim,  see  Pahad  Yizhak  s.v,. 


Tossafists  are  also 
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in  a relative  sense  compared  with  their  predecessors  or  the 
teachers  of  the  generations  preceding  them).  Isserles  also 
lays  more  stress  upon  the  accepted  Jewish  custom,  the  Mjnhag, 
and  considers  it  in  deciding  cases  of  Jevrish  practice,  , ^ 

Since  Caro  called  his  work  Shulhan  Aruch,  Isserles 
called  his  supnlementary  work  Mappah  (Table-cloth),  as  a set 
table  must  have  a table-cloth.  But  since  it  consists  of  com- 
ments,  annotations  and  supplements,  it  is  also  called  by  the 
name  Hagahoth  (Annotations),  Indeed  each  statement  of  Isserles 
is  preceded  by  the  word  hagahah.  The  completely  set  table,  i.e. 
the  Shulhan  Aruch  of  Caro  vrith  the  Mappah  of  Isserles,  were 
printed  together  for  the  first  time  in  Cracow  1578  and  in  every 
subsequent  printing. 

ו'/ו^hile  Isserles*  annotations  are  a sort  of  criticism  of 

Caro's  code,  they  had  the  effect  of  making  the  Shulhan  Aruch 

acceptable  to  all  the  people.  For  it  really  sunnlemented  the 

Shulhan  Aruch  by  adding  the  opinions  of  later  and  especially 

Ashkenazic  authorities,  and  by  recording  all  the  Minhagim.  Is- 

series  thus  completed  the  Shulhan  Aruch  and  made  it  accept  able 

to  the  entire  Jewry,  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim  alike.  This  result 

was  quite  different  from  the  results  of  the  criticisms  of  Rabad 

III  (Abrahsm  b.  David  of  Posquieres,  1125-1198)  of  the  Yad  Ha- 

Hazakah  of  Matmonides.  In  a manner,  Isserles  did  to  Caro's 

work  what  Mordecai  b.  Hill  el  (died  about  1310)  did  to  Alfasi's 

work,  and  what  Meier  ha-Kohen,  disciple  of  R.  Meier  of  Rothenburg, 

did  , / w . 

the  author  of  the  Hagahot  Maimoni,to  Maimonides*  work  (see  Weiss 

Dor  V,  p.  79).  They  are  supplementing  even  while  criticising. 

They  add  the  Aslücenazic  teachings  to  the  Sephardic, 

The  result  was  that  although  at  its  first  appearance 
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there  were  some  objections  to  Carots  Shulhan  Aruch^  especially  ori 

the  part  of*  Polish  Ashkenazic  authorities^  and  there  were  pub- 

lished  rival  codes  such  as  the  Lebushim  by  Mordecai  Jaffe  (1530- 

1612,  see  J«  E.,  VII,  n.  58),  after  Isserles•  annotations  were 

added  to  it,  some  of  these  objections,  especially  the  one  that 

it  left  out  the  Ashkenazic  authorities  and  the  Minhagim,  were 

removed,  and  the  work  was  accepted  by  all,  studied  by  all,  and 

commented  by  the  greatest  Polish -Ashkenazic  authorities  of  the 

second  half  of  the  16th  and  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  centuries, 

to. 

Thus/the  first  part,  Orah  Hayyim,  commentaries  were  writ- 
ten  by  P,  David  b.  Samuel  Ha-Levi  (born  in  Volhynia  about  1586, 
died  as  Rabbi  in  Lemberg  where  he  was  Chief  Rabbi  1653)  under  the 
title  Mögen  Dovid  (Shield  of  David),  also  with  the  additional 
title  Ture  Zohov  (Rows  of  Gold),  and  by  R,  Abraham  Abele  Combiner 
(born  about  1635  at  Gontin,  Poland,  died  at  Kalisch  about  1683) 
son  of  R.  HaיTim  Halevi,  under  the  title  Mögen  Avraham  (Shitld 
of  Abraham).  The  Shulhan  Aruch  Orah  Hayyim  together  with  these 
two  Shields  or  commentaries  by  the  two  Levites,  is  therefore  des- 
ignated  by  the  neme  Moginim  (Shields)  or  Mogino  Erez  (The  Shields 
of  the  Earth,  Ps,  47,10). 

To  the  second  part  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  the  Yore  Deah, 
commentaries  were  v/ritten  by  the  above-mentioned  R.  David  ha- 
Levi  under  the  title  Tiare  Zohov  (it  is  from  this  commentary  that 
R.  David  is  referred  to  or  called  the  Taz  * author  of  the  »ט  - 
),  and  by  R.  Shabbethai  b.  Meier  Ha-Kohen  (born  at 
Wilna  1621,  died  at  Holleschau  1662)  under  the  title  Sifse  Kohen 
(Lips  of  the  Priest),  (it  is  from  this  work  that  R.  Shabbethai 
Kohen  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Shach,  also  an  abbreviation 
of  ^,7  ב .) 
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This  part  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  the  Yore  Deah  together 
with  the  two  commentaries  by  these  two  great  authorities  is 1ג י  sp 
designated  by  the  comprehensive  title--including  Caro,  Isserle^s 
and  their  ccarmentator s —2.7 י  J / ל י ,-V  ~7  tJ  (The  Book 

of  the  Great  Men),  literally  great  trees  or  great  tamarisks 
(Ab.  Zarah  7b,  see  Rashi  aö  10c.). 

To  the  third  part  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  the  Eben  ha-Ezer, 
commentaries  were  written  by  R.  Lima  Moses  b.  Isaac  Judah»  of 
Brest-Litowsk  (also  Rabbi  in  Slonim),  died  about  1670,  under  the 
title  Hukas  Mehokek  (the  Portion  of  the  Lawgiver),  posthumously 
published  by  his  sonjand  by  R.  Samuel  b.  Uri  Shraga  Phoebus, 

Rabbi  in  Shydlow,  Poland,  and  Furth,  Bavaria,  under  the  title 
Bet  Shmu'el  (House  of  Samuel).  (There  was  also  a commentary 
by  R.  David  Halevi  Ture  Zohov  published  separately  not  together 
with  the  Shulhan  Aruch).  This  third  part  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch, 
Eben  ha-Ezer,  together  with  these  two  commentaries  of  Hukas 
Mehokek  and  Bet  Shmu»  el  is  also  designated,  by  the  comprehensive 
title  ל 9 י O (The  Book  of  the  Great  Faces). 

To  the  fourth  part  of  the  Shulhan  ^ruch,  the  Hoskn  ha- 
Mishpat,  commentaries  were  written  by  Rabbi  Joshua  Falk  (or 
Walk)  b.  Alexander  ha-Kohen  (born  in  L-ublin,  died  1614  in 
Lemberg  where  he  had  been  head  of  the  Academy,  Rosh  Yeshibah) 
under  the  title  of  Sefer  Meזiras  Enayim  (abbreviated ־ ־ צ<^)» 
the  book.  Enlightening  the  Eyes!  (The  same  author  also  wrote  a 
double  commentary  to  the  Turim,  Drishah  ufrishah.);  and  by  R. 
Shabbethai  b.  Meier  ha-Kohen  under  the  title  Sifse  Kohen.  (There 
was  also  written  a commentary  to  Ho^n  ha-Mishpat  by  R.  David 
Halevi,  Ture  Zohov,  separately  nublished.)  The  Shulhan  ״much 
Hoshen  Ha-Mishpat  together  with  the  two  commentaries  by  the  two 


priests,  Kohanim,  R.  Moses  ha-Kohen  and  R.  Shabbethai  ha-Kohen, 
is  also  called  by  the  comprehensive  title,  Sefer  Tor ath  Kohanim 

f •• 

(The  Book  of  the  Teachings  of  or  by  the  Priests),  alluding  to 
the  coinmentari es  by  the  two  priests^  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Sifra.  halachic  Midrash  to  Leviticus  also  called  Torath 
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Kohanim  (Law  of  the  Priests  or  About  the  Priests). 

•f 

To  these  chief  commentaries  on  the  Shulhan  Aruck,  thpre 

I : 

were  added  in  the  course  of  time  other  c anmentaries  and  super- 


commentaries.  The  resvilt  was  that  those  titles  of  the  vari-ous 
books  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch  which  contain  allusions  to  the  chief 
comm entarie  s , as  Moginai  Zohov,  ׳ ל 2 < / י V ׳ ^ ל♦'  » * J 7ל י)  ’ 

and  Torath  Ko’׳'.anim  were  mostly  ignored  and  t^רey  are  usually  re- 
ferred  to  only  by  the  original  titles:  Shulhan  Aruck  Orah  Hayyim, 


Yore  Deah,  Eben  ha-Ezer,  and  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat,  Of  the  n^גmerous 
later  commentaries  to  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  we  m.ust  mention  three, 
which  are  of  great  help  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  under— 


standing  and  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  These  are 
the  B»er  Hagoloh,  B<er  Hetev,  and  Pi  sehe  Tshuvo  or  Sha’are  Tshuvo. 

The  first  of  these  three,  B*er  Hagoloh,  contains  little 
commentary,  or  few  explanations,  but  mostly  references  to  the 
sources  or  origins  of  the  laws  given  in  the  Shulhan  A.ruch.  The 
title,  ״The  Well  that  Reveals",  or  the  explanation  be*er,  that 
reveals,  i.e.  reveals  the  sources  7 /7 ל׳ ע  of  the 

lav/s,  characterizes  the  nature  of  the  commentary.  The  author 
was  R.  Moses  b.  Zdbi  Naftali  Hirsch  Sofer,  called  after  his 
mother*  s name  Rebekah,  Moses  Ribkas  or  Ribkes  (died  in  Wilna 
1671,  for  a time  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  see  J,  E.,  X,  p.  401). 

The  second  one  B«er  Hetev  (Explaining  Well)  is  by  dif- 


To  Orah  Ha^׳yim  and  Eben  ha-Ezer  it  is  by  R. 


ferent  authors. 


Judah  Ashkenazi  b.  Simon  Sofer,  who  was  Dayyan  in  Tiktin  (Tikotzin, 
Poland)  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  To  Yore  Deah  and  Hoshen 
ha־Mishpat  it  is  by  R.  Zechariah  Mendel  b.  Aryeh  Lob,  Rabbi  and 
head  of  the  Academy  at  Belz,  Galicia,  18th  century.  This  com- 
mentary,  B*er  Hetev,  is  more  of  a brief  compendixmi  of  the  early 
commentators  to  the  Shulhan  Aruch. 

The  third  of  these  commentaries.  Pi  sehe  Tshuvo  and 
Sha'are  Tshuvo,  aims  to  give  references  to  the  responsa  tshuvoth 
in  which  the  respective  individual  laws  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch  are 
discussed,  and  citing  especially  opinions  of  authorities  who 
lived  after  the  tim.e  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  Hence  the  title  Pi  sehe 
Tshuvo  (Doors  to  the  Responsa)  or  Sha*are  Tshuvo  (Gates  to  the 
Responsa).  The  form.er  Pi  sehe  Tshuvo  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
Shulhan  Aruch,  Yore  Deah,  Eben  ha-Ezer  and  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat, 
is  by  Abraham  Zebi  Hirsch  b,  Jacob  Eisenstadt  of  Bielostok  (born 
1802,  died  in  Königsberg  1868).  The  latter  Sha»are  Tshuvo  to 
Orah  Ha'^arim  is  by  R.  Havj^im  Mordecai  Margolioth  (died  1818)  with 
additions  by  his  brother  R.  Ephraim  Zalman  Margolioth  of  Brody, 
Galicia,  (bom  1762,  died  1828). 

In  the  arrangement  of  material,  the  Shulchan  Aruch  fol- 
lows  the  Tur.  It  has  four  main  parts;  (1)  Orah  Ha?/yim,  (2) 

Yore  Deah,  (3)  Eben  ha-Ezer,  and  (4)  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat.  Each 
main  part  is  divided  into  chapters,  Sjmanim,  and  the  number  of 
the  chapters  in  each  part  is  the  same  in  the  Tur  and  Shulhan 
Aruch.  The  latter,  however,  has  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters 
or  Simanim  into  paragraphs,  S»ifim,  which  the  Tur  has  not. 

Both  Tur  and  Shulhan  Aruch  deal  only  with  those  laws  and 
practices  which  still  obtain  among  the  Jews  even  after  the  de- 
struction  of  the  Temple,  whether  in  Palestine  or  outside  of 
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Pal־stin־,  by  Biblical  or  Rabbinical  decree.  They  do  not  contain 
auch  laws  which  are  no  longer  to  be  observed  ever,  in  Palestine 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  which  even  rabbinical 
teachings  or  decrees  do  not  require  for  observance. 

Neither  Tur  nor  Joseph  Caro  tell  us  expressly  what  prin- 
ciple  they  followed  in  distributing  the  material  among  the  four 
main  parts  of  their  respective  works.  Te  have  to  find  out  our- 
selves  from  the  actual  arrangement  in  these  works  whether  there 
was  a definite  principle  according  to  which  the  material  is  dis- 
tributed  and  arranged,  what  this  principle  was  and  whether  it  was 

adhered  to  strictly  and  consistently• 

Judging  from  the  actual  arrangement,  it  seems  that  the 

first  part,  or  Orah  Hayylm  (Way  of  Life)  contains  those  laws 
which  constitute  positive  personal  duties  of  a man  to  his  God. 

They  deal  with  the  religious  worship  at  the  various  times  and  dJC- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  observance  of  religious 
holidays  and  festivals  in  the־•  various  aspects,  and  also  with  the 
requirements  or  necessary  equipments  fo-  the  observance  of  these 
holidays  and  religious  worship,  ־u־h  as  ceremonial  objects  «sd 
equipment  for  the  religious  service,  e.g.,  synagogue,  prayer 
shawl,  phylacteries,  esrog,  lulab,  etc.  In  other  words,  it  deals 
with  such  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  a man  without  regard 
to  his  position  in  society  nor  his  relation  to  other  men  in  the 
family  or  in  the  community.  For  even  nublio  worship  or  communal 
worship,  while  it  assumes  a certain  relationship  between  the  men 
composing  the  community,  the  duties  are  incumbent  upon  each  and 
all  of  them  as  oersonal  obligations  which  they  must  fulfill  m 
their  relation  to  God.  There  are  few  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  Thus  we  would  expect  that  the  oreparation  of  the 
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scroll  as  an  object  used  in  religious  service  should  be  treated 
in  Orah  Hayyim,  just  as  the  preparation  of  the  Megillah  used  on 
Purim  or  the  preparation  of  the  Zizit  or  Tefillin  used  in  the 
daily  service,  or  the  rules  fbr  the  building  and  equipment  of 
synagogues,  all  of  which  are  treated  in  Oreh  Hayyim,  but  con- 
trary  to  our  expectation  the  laws  about  the  preparation  of  the 
Sefer  Torah  are  dealt  with  in  Yore  Deah.  Likevrise,  the  laws 
about  the  duty  to  study  the  law,  Talmud  Torah,  which  involve  a 
person  duty  not  dependent  on  any  special  condition  nor  restricted 
to  any  peculiar  circumstances  we  would  also  expect  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  part  in  which  the  religious  worship  and  the  reading 
from  the  Torah  at  the  religious  service  are  treated,  i.e.,  in 
Orah  Ha׳'־yim.  But  instead  of  this  we  find  the  laws  of  Talmud 
Torah  treated  in  Yore  Deah.  We  may  find  some  reason  for  this 
arrangement  when  vre  com,e  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  second 
part  of  Yore  Deah.  But  at  present  we  may  notice  that  apparently 
the  principle  of  putting  into  the  Orah  Hayyim  the  discussion  of 
personal  religious  duties  not  dependent  upon  any  event  in  life 
and  the  regulations  of  the  religious  services  and  their  neces- 
sary  paraphernalia  and  equipment,  is  not  carried  out  strictly 
and  consistently  but  has  a few  exceptions. 

The  second  part  of  the  Shulhan  ^ruch.  Yore  Deah,  is  in 
t^-e  main,  so  to  speak,  of  a negative  character,  teaching  what 
must  be  avoided  rather  than  what  must  be  observed.  It  deals 
mostly  with  the  laws  regarding  things  forbidden,  forbidden  food 
or  forbidden  practices,  forbidden  at  all  times  or  forbidden  under 
certain  conditions  only,  as  e.g.  when  a person  is  in  mourning. 

But  all  the  laws  treated  in  Yore  Deah  are  not  such  as  depend 
on  ths  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  of  them  depend  upon  certain 
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conditions  or  circumstances  brought  about  by  certain  events  in 
life,  not  by  the  regular  change  of  the  seasons.  This  feature 
especially  distinfruishes  this  group  of  laws  from  those  treated 
in  Orah  HaA^yim.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this  group  is 
that  they  comprise  duties  which  one  owes  to  the  members  of  his 
family — to  be  more  exact,  ritual  laws  or  religious  duties  which 
one  has  to  observe  in  his  relation  to  others — not  legal  rights 
or  obligations  which  one  must  fulfill  in  dealing  with  his  neigh- 
bors  or  members  of  his  family.  The  lauter  are  treated  in  Eben 
ha-E2er  or  Hos1«n  ha-Mishpat  respectively.  Accordingly,  Yore  Deah 
contains  all  the  dietary  laws;  the  nrohibitions  against  idolatry 
in  all  its  forms  and  against  superstitious  practices;  laws  about 
vows  and  oaths  and  in  what  form  they  become  birding  and  make  things 
forbidden;  duties  tcr״ards  the  sick  and  the  dead  and  all  the  regu- 
lations  of  burial  and  mourning,  being  ritual  obligations  to  others 
even  when  these  others  have  no  legal  claims.  In  the  same  class 
are  the  laws  about  the  duty  to  honor  parents  and  scholars  as  well 
as  t■ייe  laws  about  charity.  Likewise  the  laws  regulating  the 
religious  duties  one  has  tov/ards  slaves  and  towai-ds  proselytes; 
the  religious  duties  one  has  towards  his  children  to  initiate 
them  into  the  Jewish  religion,  e.g.,  by  circumcision  and  relig- 
ious  instruction.  All  of  these ־ ׳’uties  which  we  must  fulfill 
towards  others,  even  though  the  others  have  no  legal  right  to 
claim  them  of  us  or  do  not  assert  their  claim  on  us.  For  this 
reason  also  the  laws  against  usury  Ribit  are  treated  in  Yore 
Deah  and  not  in  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat,  though  these  laws  apparently 
regulate  business  relations  between  man  and  man,  because  even  •vahon 
the  borrower  is  willing  to  pay  interest  the  lender  is  not  allowed 
to  charge  interest.  Both  borrerr^er  and  lender  are  gmlty  of 
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violating;  a relig;ious  law  which  nrohibits  the  charg:ing  of  interest 
on  loans.  The  laws  against  other  unfair  methods  in  business,  as 
overcharge  Ono’oh,  are  treated  in  Hoshen  ha-Hishpat  because  in 
the  case  of  overcharge,  the  seller  is  not  ?uilty  of  violating  a 
18(w  if  the  buyer  is  vdlling  to  nay  the  higher  price.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a matter  between  man  and  man  only.  Likewise,  the 
lavrs  about  excommunication  and  ban,  while  apיץarently  penal  in- 
stitutions  employed  by  the  court  and  should,  therefore,  come  to- 
gether  with  the  laws  of  court  procedure  in  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat^  yet 
since  the  nerson  \xnder  ban  is  to  be  avoided  by  alj.  as  a sort  of 
taboo,  a forbidden  person,  the  laws  are  incorporated  in  Yore 
Deah.  '•^hey  discuss  at  the  sam.e  time  who  has  the  right  to  put  a 
person  under  the  ban  and  what  things  are  forbidden  to  the  person 
so  punished  and  to  others  to  do  for  him. 

The  only  group  of  laws  which  could  apparentlv  have  been 
treated  in  Orah  Hayyim  and  seem  to  be  out  of  place  in  Yore  Deah 
are  the  lavrs  about  the  duty  of  studying  the  Torah,  Talmud  Torah, 
the  laj'^s  about  writing  the  Sefer  Torah,  and  the  laws  about  the 
Mezuzah.  The  last  m.entioned  belongs  in  Yore  Deah  because  it  is 
an  obligation  arising  out  of  certain  conditions,  i.e.,  if  you 
have  a perm.anent  dwelling  (not  if  you  occupy  a rented  apartment 
outside  of  Palestine,  less  than  30  days)  and  that  dwelling  has 
a certa.in  structure,  but  if  you  live  in  a tent,  not  having  doors 
Pesahim,  you  are  free  from  the  duty  of  having  a Mezxizah.  The 
laws  of  Talmud  Torah  come  into  Yore  Deah  because  primarily  the 
duty  rests  upon  the  father  to  teach  his  son,  hence  it  is  an  obli- 
gation  to  others.  The  laws  about  preparing  the  Sefer  Torah  come 
into  Yore  Deah  because  after  all  they  deal  with  a ritual  law, 
not  primarily  with  a part  of  the  religious  service.  They  also 
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deal  in  a sense  with  things  permitted  and  things  forbidden,  i.e. 
they  teach  what  ־Sefer  Torah  is  kosher  or  permitted  to  be  used  in 
tיוe  Public  service  and  what  is  posul  or  disqualified  for  such 
use.  The  rules  for  the  scribe  are  specified,  so  it  is  primarily 
a group  of  laT-’־׳s  for  those  vrho  are  scribe^  it  depends  then  on 
certain  conditions,  i.e.,  if  you  are  in  this  profession,  ??■hile 
in  a sense  the  same  may  be  said  about  the  Tefillin,  the  latter 
had  to  be  included  in  Orah  Hayyim  bocap.׳;<e  t'-'ey  are  required  for 
the  daily  service  and  deal  with  the  ma"ner  and  details  of  putting 

then  on.  For  the  same  reason  also  Zizith,  unlike  Mezuzah,  is 

. . 

put  into  Crah  Ha׳'־yim  for  while,  if  one  has  no  four-corner  garment, 
he  is  free  from  Zizith,  yet  since  it  became  required  to  use  the 
Talith  for  the  daily  service,  it  was  included  with  the  laws 
about  the  daily  prayer  in  Orah  Hap-yim. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  called  Eben  ha-Ezer, 
deals  with  all  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  including  m.ar- 
riage  settlements  and  the  ] avrs  governing  the  wife’s  property 
rights.  It  also  deals  with  the  lav;^s  governing  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  in  general  and  such  obligations  as  result  from 
these  relations  and  from  intercourse,  whether  legalized  by  mar- 
riage  or  not.  The  duties  to  provide  for  children,  which  is  an 
obligation  partly  arising  from  the  marriage  status,  are  also 
treated  here,  while  the  religious  duties,  as  towards  children, 
are  found  in  Yoreh  Deah,  as  v/e  have  seen. 

The  fourth  part,  Hoshen  ha-Mishpat,  deals  with  civil  lav/ 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  as  well  as  with  court  procedure‘, 
evidence,  oaths  as  legal  evidence  not  vow's,  and  documentary 
proofs,  inheritance,  agency,  deeds,  etc.  Also  with  responsibility 
for  damages.  In  short,  all  the  laws  that  are  still  to  be  ob- 
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served  by  autonomous  Jewish  communities  in  Palestine  and  the 
Diaspora,  which  excludes  cases  of  capital  punishment  and  even  of 
fines,  Kenasot. 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  four  narts  are  a'rranged,  it 
is  quite  logical.  First  come  positive  personal  religious  duties 
which  come  in  regular  time,  like  religious  service,  yabbatn  and 
festivals־,  The  second  part  deals  vrith  negative  laws,  ־vhat  to 
avoid  and  wbai:  is  forbidden,  as  *veil  ?;  s ?aw״  regulating  religious 
duties  to  CTHFRS״  Then,  in  the  third  pr-.rt  ,  ״ ’ ס״י הcgul״  tion•-׳■  con- 
ceming  the  family,  marriage  and  divorce.  The  t'c:rbh  end  last 
p״rt  contains  the  laws  regulating  the  life  of  the  individi’.al  in 
his  relation  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  community. 

As  already  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  the 
Shulhan  n-ruch  is  the  last  comprehensive  codification  of  Jewish 
lavr.  It  has  been  studied,  commented  on,  and  sane  of  its  laws 
and  decisions  modified  or  declared  as  no  longer  binding,  but  it 
has  not  been  supplanted  by  any  other  code.  There  have  been  com- 
posed  and  written  after  the  Shulhan  Aruch  some  other  v>rorks  contain- 
ing  codifications  of  rules  about  certain  parts  of  Je’A’ish  ritual 
or  of  some  divisions  or  departm.ents  of  Jewish  יaws.  Such  codes, 
for  instance,  are  the  Shulhan  Aruch  »f  Shneor  Zj^lman  of  Ladi, 
the  works,  Hokmat  Adam  and  Hayye  Adam,  by  R.  iibraham  Danzig,  or 
Matte  Ephraim  by  Ephraim  b.  Margolioth,  and  others.  But  these 
do  not  deal  with  all  departments  of  Jewish  ritual  and  law  as 
observed  today.  As  a comprehensive  code  dealing  with  all  the 
laws  and  practices  to  be  followed  and  observed  by  the  Jews  out- 
side  of  Palestine  and  even  in  Palestine  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  the  Shulhan  Aruch  is  the  last  authoritative  Code.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that  all  its  dicta  are  still 
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regarded  as  authoritative  and  in  their  details  as 'absolutely 
binding  upon  the  orthodox  Jew.  For  the  Shulhan  Aruch  contains 
a number  of  lawrs  which  are  dead-letter  laws  never  intended  to 
be  carried  out,  or  such  as  are  even  impossible  of  apnlication 
and  were  so  for  many  centuries.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  laws  against 
intermarriage  with  the  Amonite  or  Moabite  (Eben  ha-Ezer  !"V,  18־) 
when  these  nations  have  long  disappeared  from  the  earth.  The 
Shulhan  Aruch  itself  records  the  usele3:,־cess  of  these  laws  in 
practice  and  tint  they  cannot  and  are  .־lot  to  be  applied  any 
more  (ibid .^10).  Yet  these  laws  have  been  retailed  and  carried 
from  one  code  to  another,  from  Bible  to  the  Mishnah,  and  then 
through  the  various  codifications  up  to  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  In 
the  same  category  belong  also  some  of  the  laws  or  decrees  issued 
in  mishnaic  times  or  in  still  earlier  times  against  idolatrous 
nations,  and  which  were  not  meant  and  are  not  to  be  applied  to 
or  aprainst  Christians,  Mohammedans  or  any  Gentile  who  is  not  an 
idol -worshipper, 

Frirthermore,  even  in  regard  to  laws  to  be  observed  by 
Jews  in  their  customs  and  ritual,  or  in  their  religious  life, 
many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Shulhan  Aruch  no  longer  hold  good, 
as  they  have  been  modified  and  changed  or  abrogated  by  the  very 
authorities  who  wrote  commentaries  to  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  Put, 
as  a whole,  it  might  be  stated  that  the  Shulhan  Aruch  together 
with  its  commentaries,  or  as  interpreted  and  modified  by  its 
commentators,  is  the  recognized  authority  for  the  Jew,  The 
very  fact  that  it  contains  laws  no  longer  binding  and  even 
opinions  or  decisions  given  by  individuals  but  decided  against 
by  the  majority  makes  it  even  more  serviceable  and  saves  it  from 
becoming  an  antiquated  code.  It  is  more  than  a code.  It  is  a 
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depository  of  axxthoritative  information  about  Jevdsh  teaching, 
laws  and  practices  insofar  as  it  has  still  some  value  or  con- 
sidered  as  binding  by  any  group  of  Jews  today.  It  contains 
individual  opinions  even  thougji  the  decision  of  the  majority  is 
against  them,  so  that  in  subsequent  generations  it  may  be  argued 
for  and  win  a majority  in  its  favor  and  thus  be  declared  as  the 
authoritative  Jewish  practice  (cf.  M.  Eduyoth  I,  45־).  This 
principle  makes  for  possible  change,  development  and  progress. 
Furthermore,  ,especially  with  the  help  of  the  two  com- 
mentaries,  _B;er  Hagoloh  and  r^jsche  Tshuvo,  one  can  get  from  the 
Shulhan  Aruch  complete  information  about  the  origin,  history 
and  development  of  any  Jewish  law  6^  practice  recorded  in  the 
Shulhan  Aruch  from  the  Bible  and  Talmud  down  to  the  19th  century, 
the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Fische  Tshuvo.  B»er  Hagoloh 

gives  one  reference  to  the  origin  and  sources  where  the  law 
originated  and  how  it  was  modified  or  changed  before  it  reached 
the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  Shulhan  Aruch.  The 
Fische  Tshuvo  tells  what  happened  to  this  law  after  it  was  em- 
bodied  in  the  Shulhan  Aruch,  whether  authorities  of  subsequent 
generations  accepted  or  rejected,  changed  or  modified  it.  We  can 
thus  obtain  from  the  Shulhan  Aruch  and  its  commentaries  a record 
of  any  important  Jewish  law  and  its  development.  This  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  work  important  and  valuable 
for  every  Jewish  student# 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  evaluate  the  trends  in  Reform  Ju- 
daism  3''י  mirrored  in  the  Central  Conference  of  ^merxcan  Rabbis'  Yearbooks^ 
100P_1911,  As  one  reads  through  the  deliberations  conducted  at  these  meet- 
ings  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  all  the  many  discussions,  which  a re  of 
importance,  !’evolve  around  four  major  p.  ints#  Hiese  headings  are,  of  course, 
arbitrary/■  with  the  writer  and  find  no  official  sanction  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meetingsj  one  can  readily  classify  them  as  fol-lows:  1)  the  position  of  xh* 
Reform  Jew!׳;־■  in  the  United  States  during  that  era,  2)  conc^lem  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Jews  of  the  . orld  toward  American  Jewr;y׳  in  general  and 
merican  R form  Jiidaism  in  particular,  3)  the  social  questions  of  the  da:p,  and 
ין)  the  problems  and  conflicts  brought  about  with  the  rise  of  political  Zion- 
ism.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  document  the  above  catagories  as 
they,  more  than  any  other,  reflect  the  views  of  t he  American  Rabbinate  dur- 
ing  the  four  y ars  under  discusion.  The  trends  in  Reform  Judaism  are  mirrored 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  and  in  the  deliberations  of  its  member- 
ship. 

REFom:  jumisi.׳  ra  ai^1:rica  . 

Although  there  had  been  rabbinical  conferences  in  the  past  decades,  the 
CGAR  did  not  officially  constitute  itself  as  an  organization  for  the  American 
rabbinate  until  the  year  188^,  meeting  in  Detroit•  Isaac  M•  wise,  the  found— 
er  and  leader  until  his  death  in  1900,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  and 
other  organizations  and  as  such  commanded  much  respect  and  admiration  from 
his  colleagues.  Time  and  time  an־ain  he  is  referred  to  as  the  "guiding  lighT", 
the  "founder",  and  the  "leader"  in  all  matters  of  Reform  as  they  pertain  to 
the  United  States.  From  the  days  of  his  activity  the  conference  had  grown 
to  ever  increasing  numbers  and  every  report  of  the  Secretaries  calls  atten— 
tion  to  this  fact.  The  staff  must  be  increased,  more  financial  aid  must  be 
forthcoming  and  little  work  can  be  accomplished  due  to  the  f act  that  the 
leadership  is  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  As 
far  back  as  1908,  ten  *■ייי itiony  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  had  been  sold  out. 
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8680  copies  had  been  sold  in  the  previous  year  ^nd  ever  92,000  in  the  pre- 
gf  ^ous  111  years.  Kei;  congregations  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  roster 
Va.».  membership  and  !!מיס  a total  of  262  are  a part  of  the  Union  of  American  Ke- 

brew  Congregations. 

h over 

V — , , J.1,  ר a <5+.  +.W0  rföradfts  an  undercurr« 


brew  Congregations! 


^ Despite  this  phenomenal  growth  siy:^  the  last  two  decades  an  undercurrent 

of  struggle  is  very  much  in  evidence.  Reform  Judaism  is  not  as  secure  as  it 
^ ’^1״ht  be  cנqנected  to  bej  constant  proof  is  needed  to  point  out  the  historic- 
f^.M2 ^ ^ ׳.  avithority  of  the  movement.  The^e  is  the  consistent  attempt  to  find  sfip.nc- 

tion  for  present  day  interpretations  of  Reform  in  the  writings  and  sayings 
oj^ie  founding  fathers.  The  years  1908-1911  present  notable  anniversaries 
births  of  leading  fir-ires  in  the  Reform  IJcvement  (Geigerijf  Einhorn, 
and  Holdheim  in  !006)  and  these  occassions  are  used  to  reiterate  and  strength- 
en  the  viewpoint  of  modem  Rjiform.  The  year  1908  even  saw  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth; 
this  occassion  was  used  to  bring  forth  all  the  old  arguments  against  orthodox- 
^ . This  paper,  read  by  Max  Heller,  serves  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what 
R form  should  not  be.  Hirsch  was  called  ״a  fanatic",  "uncompromising",  "tra- 

O י.— 

gically  deceived",  and  much  mention  is  made  of  the  many  "brilliant"  arguments 

put  forth  by  Holdheim  as  opposed  to  the  "archaic"  reasoning  advanced  by  the^ 

\ ׳ HOC*  ^ 

founder  of  neo— orthodoxy.  ^  ״''9ן1 ר  ^ ^ 

♦ Cm®־^  ' 

Kaufman  Kohler^^n  his  ppper  on  Einhorn,  read  at  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sar:׳•  of  the  founding  of  the  Conference,  calls  att^ention  to  his  brilliance  and 
echoes  the  words  of  this  early  1 eader  of  reform.  The  reform  of  Kaufman  Kohl- 
dr  is  valid  because  it  was  thus  advocated  by  Einhorn.  In  the  confere&ce 
sermon  of  that  year,  read  by  Rabbi  '^nelow,  we  find  the  following  thoughts, 
in  grggrpmhremt  consonance  with  the  above  reasoning 4 


"Latterly  we  have  heard  much  concerning  the  futility  and  the 
foolishness  of  R form...¥e  must  revive  orthodoxy,  we  are  told; 
we  need  a rea/ct£on,  a return  to  the  religion  of  the  ghetto 
is  what  we  need... (but)  our  duty  today  is  to  keep  alive  the 
the  altar  fires  kincQed  by  the  leaders  of  the  past  century." 
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A year  later,  1910,  the  major  part  of  t he  conference  is  d evoted  to 
the  memoiy  of  Abraham  Geiger,  iniio  was  bom  in  1810,  Three  different  pa- 
pers  were  read  by  members  of  the  conference  dealing  with  aspects  of  Rgfom 
prior  to  Geiger,  during  his  time  and  his  activity  jind  since  t he  death  of 
this  great  leader  of  the  reform  movement•  Jacob  Raisin  argues  that  Reform 
was  very  much  in  evidence  since  the  earliest  days  of  Jewry,  ”that  there 
never  was  a oeriod  in  Judaism  when  the  distinctive  note  of  R form  was  not 
struck  loud  and  long,"  All  this  in  answer  to  an  accusation  made  not  too 
long  ago: 


״The  fashion  has  recently  been  set,  by  those  who  desire  to 
0 y discredit  R eform,  to  describe  it  as  a parasitic  growth 
\T  or  a foreign  graft  on  the  tree  of  Judaism,.. as  actuated 

'י  in  ±hH  warfare  by  the  wish  to  sell  the  Jewish  birthright 

^ for  a m.ess  of  Christian  tolerance,” 


Ai  The  v/hole  concept  of  Reform  Judaism  in  its  earliest  stages,  as  well 

as  in  the  present,  was  one  advocated  by  Zunz:  Ge^rt  aber  nicht  zer^rt”. 
This  is  tr’ae  of  Judaism  in  general  but  of  Reform  in  particular,  A$^his 
occassion,  David  Philipson  seizes  the  opportunity  of  characterizing  or- 
thodoxy  as  ”piety  measured  by  conformity  to  practice”  whereas  Refonn  lead- 
ership  of  yesteryear  (Geiger)  was  hailed  as  ”a  modem  prophet  of  Jewish 
Universalism" , 

There  is  other  evidence  that  the  position  of  R form  is  not  very  se- 

0 

cure  and  in  great  need  of  reassurance•  The  Committee  on  Contemporaneous 
History  mentions  that  "there  is  a movement  here  and  abroad  which  has  a 
"*^strong  undercurrent  of  morbid  sentimentality  which  would  decry  the  whole 
^ modem  development  of  Judaism,  both  in  practice  and  theory,  as  a make- 

shift  or  even  covert  apostacy•”  In  ansvjer  to  this  attack  on  the  good  in- 
tentions  and  usefulness  of  the  Rpform  movement,  a paper  is  presented  at 
the  verv  same  conference  which  answers  these  charges  and  lends  a solid 
founda'^lon  to  the  R*"form  Movement  on  the  most  solid  of  all  platforms, 
the  Bible.  Julian  Morgenstern,  in  a paper  on  "The  Significance  of  the 


as  in 


Bible  for  R form  Jews  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scientific  Research"  demon- 
strates  all  too  many  of  his  colleagues  have  always  pointed  out  what 

the  Bible  is  not.  We  must  look  to  what  it  is,  what  significance  it  has 
for  Jews  living  in  their  d ay  and  age  and  who  are  adherants  to  the  reform 
movement  in  Judaism,  "Religion  was  never  revealed  at  any  one  moment  and 
to  no  one  man  but  it  is  a steady  evolution,  the  fulness  of 1^^. רich  is  not 
yet  and  will  not  be  iintil  this  universe  shall  end,"  That  the  Bible  and 
our  religion  is  one  of  evolution  is  ■very  important  for  "it  is  the  sane- 
tion,  the  Justification,  it  is  the  proof  of  the  actual,  historical  ne- 
cessity  of  Reform  Judaism."  Again,  "Reform  Judaism  has  nothing  to  f ear 
from  Biblical  Science,  For  more  than  arything  else  Biblical  Science  e- 
stablished  tiie  legitimacy  and  sanction  of  R form  Judaism,  and  points  out 
the  path  it  must  pursue," 

In  this  manner,  then,  is  Reform,  justified  to  the  adherants  of  the 
faith.  It  might  also  be  added  that  this  trend  in  reform  was  very  much 
in  evidence  on  the  national  scene.  The  need  to  establish  reforms  became 
evident  in  everj'  phase  of  American  lifej  itc  rancti-e*!  toward  reform,  and 
its  justification,  !was  in  line  with  the  predominant  movements  in  evidence 
on  the  American  scene, 

THE  ATTITUTR  OF  /VMERICAN  JEWRY. 

As  the  rabbiftaAr  attempted  to  establish  Reform  Judaism  on  a firmer 
foundation  in  their  congregations  they  were  f aced  with  the  problem  of 
their  congregants  and  their  attitude  toward  the  new  movement.  The  people 
were  found  to  be  in  "woeful  ignorance",  and  "the  menace  of  todaj־׳  is  not 
orthodoxy  or  reform  but  the  stupidity  of  the  people".  This  condition,  then, 
would  h״ve  to  be  corrected  and  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  educating  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  Reform■  Judaism,  Hot  only  were  the  adults  to 
be  affected  by  this  process  but  alio  the  younger  generation,  and  particu- 
larly  the  children.  There  are  several  papers  devoted  to  a disciission  of 


the  Sunday  School,  textbooks,  methods  of  teaching,  correspondence  courses 
for  high  school  students  and  the  bringing  of  the  message  of  Roform  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  land  by  means  of  the  Lyceum  Bureau  and 
Chautaqua  Society. 

There  were  other  means,  however.  The  Bible  translation  committee  be- 
came  active,  tracts  v/ere  authorized  to  be  written,  sermons  were  to  be  cir- 
culated  and  there  wes  the  definite  sentiment  for  vjriting  a series  of  oagi- 
phlets  which  woi’ld  formulate  the  answers  to  the  12  ba^c  theological  quest- 
ions  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Reform  Jew.  Some  of  the  contemplated 
topics  were,  ״Revelation  Compatible  with  Science",  "The  Tme  Conception 
of  Keneseth  Isroel",  "The  Kiiigdom  of  God",  "The  Relation  of  Synagogue  to 
the  State",  etc.  This  idea  was  endorsed  by  the  Committee  on  Thcolog;/־  but 
was  referred  back  to  '״omniittee,  by  the  conference,  for  fui’ther  study.  The 
"|16beral  Judaism"  tracts  were  also  published  at  this  time,  at  least  tlie 
first  two.  These  were,  "V/hat  Do  Jews  Believe"  and  "Ttie  Jew  in  Aneri-ca" . 

It  is  evident  that  the  conference  thought  these  two  topics  to  h e of  supreme 
importance  to  their  congregants.  Large  quantities  of  these  pamphlets  were 
published  and  vddely  distributed. 

The  word  "education",  however,  was  interpreted  in  a variety  of  v/ays. 

On  the  one  hoiid  it  was  a cardiTiai  principle  that  Biblical  Science  was  to 
be  used  in  favor  of  Reform  theology  and  yet  a discussion  ensued  in  which 
it  is  urged  that  this  kind  of  information  and  orientation  (Biblical  Science) 
should  not  be  nreached  from  the  pulpit  as  the  people  mi  ht  not  be  ready 
for  it  or  "might  not  understand”.  A.ain,  the  advocates  of  Reform  basäd 
t!':eir  theology  on  reason  and  rationality  but  do  not  care  to  h^ve  the  youuig- 
er  generation  exposed  to  this  kind  of  religion» 

"It  is  not  enough  to  have  reasoned  our  children  into  a be- 
lief  that  there  is  a God.  It  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  not 
even  religious  to  do  that,  A reasoned  God  is  no  God  at  all. 

I trace  much  of  the  current  lassitude  as  to  religious  in- 
ter-ests  to  the  formal  instruction  of  the  last  generation, 
which  reasoned  about  everythin״," 


On  the  other  hand,  while  William  Rosenau,  in  his  'Conference  sermon 
in  1508י,  speaks  of  the  ignorance  among  the  Jews  of  his  day,  there  is  a 
move  under  consideration  which  would  prepare  a guide  for  children  about 
to  be  confirmed.  This  Declaration  of  F ith,  to  be  said  by  every  child 
during  the  Confirmation  Ceremonj־׳,  speaks  in  lofty  terms  of  God,  Israel, 

’ I'an,  Body  and  Soul  and  other  theological  concepts.  The  child  is  also 

, . to  have  a full  realization  of  tlie  various  holidays  and  lolydays  of  the 
ך ^ Jewish  calendar.  It  is  discovered,  however,  in  answer  to  a questionaire. 


that  57  out  of  205  rabbis  consider  such  a holiday  as  Succoth  as  a "dying 
festival"  with  no  hope  of  revival.  The  children  are  also  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  "they  were  called  God’s  chosen  servants,  who  must  be  ready, 
if  need  be,  to  suffer  contimely  and  inartyrdom  in  britiging  light  to  the 
Gentiles." 

Tire  entire  pictu'^'e  of  the  American  la  binate  in  relation  to  the  congre- 
gant  seems  to  be  one  of  an  attempt  toward  centralization.  Concepts,  be- 
liefs,  attitudes  are  all  directed  toward,  and  used  for,  thK  strengthening 
the  position  of  Reform;  t e manj־׳  diverse  tendencies  of  former  years  are 
no  longer  regarded  with  favor.  This  attitude  applies  not  ohly  to  the  Jews 
in  the  United  States  but  to  Je^vs  all  over  the  wo  rid  j that  is,  all  ad- 
herants  of  R form  Judaism.  Thus,  the  conference  is  !concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  American  Jews  in  Russia  and  "extends  the  hand  of  fe].lov/ship 
to  our  brethren  across  the  water  who,  like  ourselves,  stand  for  the  ideal 
of  progress  in  Judaism".  In  a final  burst  of  friendship,  and  to  draw  all 
reform  Jews  together  to  an  even  greater  degree,  Claude  Vontefiori  is  ask- 
f^d  to  come  to  this  country  to  address  the  meeting  of  1910.  His  theme,  al- 
so,  is  centralization  as  he  maintains  that  all  Liberal  Jews  are  inextricab- 
ly  bound  together  by  four  major  ties:  1)  our  attitude  toward  the  sancti- 
ty  of  the  Holy  Books,  2)  our  acceptance  of  ascertained  results  of  history, 
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criticism  and  Science,  3)  our  attitude  toward  reconciliation  between  faith 


and  conduct  and  U)  ”Judaism  is  to  become,  at  last,  not  merely  the  rel  gxon 
of  one  race  bnt  of  races, ״ ״t  merely  ״f ־״ ־  P־opl־  but  of  many  peoples... 

They  unite  us  all  from  Dan  to  Bersheba,  or  should  I rather  say  from  San 
Francisco  to  He״  York  and  from  Hew  York  to  London,  Pans  am  Berlin?"  The 
teend  toward  unification,  t hen,  is  another  a spect  of  Eefora  Judaism  durA״C 


these  years. 


SOCIAL  PROFL^l^^S » 


C nee  again  the  trend  in  modem  reform  runs  parallel  with  trends  on 
the  American  Scene.  The  years  1?0.1-1911  were  the  years  of  the  muckrakers, 
the  exposes  of  humiliating  and  horrible  conditions  in  which  people  lived 
and  worked.  Society  awoke  with  a start  to  the  realisation  that  people  are 
human  beings  and  entitled  to  a better  standard  of  living.  The  confer-nce 
was  right  in  step  as  a paper  was  read  on  "The  Workingman  and  the  Synagogue" 
by  Rabbi  Foster.  He  discusses  Unions,  immigrants,  employer-employee  re- 
lationships  and  the  problem  of  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Stephen  Wise  arose 
on  the  conference  floor  to  speak  out  afinat  evil  practices  on  the  part  of 
Jevdsh  employers.  He  asked  for  resolutions  condemning  these  abuses  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  dignity  of  every  human  being.  In  the  final  analysis, 
althoup)!  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  *is  not  in  favor  of  a Committee  on 
labor,  the  conference  did  vote  to  establish  a Committee  on  Synagogue  and 
Labor.  The  workingman  was  to  be  brought  into  the  picture  of  Temple  orga- 
^nlsation  and  activity,  his  cause  was  to  be  championed  by  the  Rabbis. 

”®"״י י י’®'‘■* ״ יי“®  ^ 

W ‘)׳^JvÄi^tal  in  furtheri,YC  the  m.ite  Slave  traffic.  In  several  resolutions 
V"  condemning  this  type 
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of  a otlvity  and,  particularly,  in  condemning  those  Jews  who  are  connected 
’;dth  the  Trade. 

־...״we  are  called  upon  in  the  name  of  Judaism  to  denounce 
this  modem  ^ idolatry  based  upon  a false  materialistic 
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philosophy  of  life,  which  worships  pleasure  as  its  God 
...R  ligion  can  not  then  condone  the  Social  Evil,” 

These  were  the  words  spoken  by  Henry  Berkowitz  in  a paper  entitled  "Reli- 

gion  and  the  Social  Evil”,  the  Social  Evil  being  defined  as  the  ?Hii^e  Slave 

activity. 

Another  problem  was  one  of  mixed  marriages,  ^t  seems  that  this  type 

of  marriage  was  on  the  increase  and  the  rabbis  were  most  י/  vehement  in  their 

denunciation  of  this  practice.  Several  papers  are  devoted  to  various  as- 

pects  of  the  question  and  ,oH  speak  out  against  those  Jews  who  depart 

from  their  fajth  in  such  a manner.  Professor  Feldman  believes  that 

”the  ideal  of  Jewish  individualism,  of  a Jewish  missi^, 
honestly,  fully  and  consistently  embraced  is  alone  fjjbe 
to  check  intermarriages.  This,  I think,  is  the  ver— 
dic'fe  of  History,” 

Also,  Rabbi  Schulman,  in  a paper  on  ”l:ixed  Marriages  in  the  Relation  to 
the  Jewish  Religion”  points  out  that  we  stand  opposed  to  this  practice 
on  four  ma;jor  coxmts:  1)  the  ideal  of  marriagd  as  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture  would  prohibit  it,  2)  from  the  ppAnt  of  view  of  the  integrity  of 
Judaism  as  a religion,  from  the  interest  of  the  Synago,gue  and  for  the 
safety  of  a religious  minority,  3)  from  the  relation  of  the  rabbi  as  a 
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representative  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  regard  to  the  words 


and  h)  from  point  of  view  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  religions.  However, 
in  the  discussion  which  followed  it  became,  evident  that  not  all  the 
rabbis  are  willing  to  echo  these  sentiments.  A minority  believes  that 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  0’.vn  merits  and  uses  "have  we  not  all  one 
Father”  as  its  code  of  conduct. 

Perhaps  as  a result  of  all  of  these  miaed  marriages,  the  rabbis  ad- 
vocated  conversion  to  a moderate  degree  (Schulman,  1909),  Thus,  there  is 
much  discussion  concerning  a conversion  certificate  but  the  process  of  its 
formulation  is  a long  and  arduous  one. 

Another  matter  which  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference 


is  that  cnaite  a nxaaber  of  Jews  are  participating  in  Christian  Science 


j 

meetings.  The  conference  fehen  asks  that  a paper  be  prepared׳,  to  be  read 
at  the  next  meeting* 

One  more  major  problem  rises  to  the  surface«  This  concerns  the  ”Ba- 
sis  for  Membership  in  the  American  Synagogue”,  read  by  Rabbi  Witt  in  1911» 

He  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  all  too  many  Jews  are  deprived  of  their 
right  to  be  memb^^rs  of  a Temple  due  to  their  financial  status  and  thu^  are 
deprived  of  the  right  to  voice  their  opinions  in  Jewish  affairs.  He  makes 
the  sweeping  statem.ent,  perhaps  true,  that  "the  facts  indicate  that  the  A- 
merican  Reform  S;magogue  is  to  an  excessive  degree  a financial  and  aristo- 
cratic  institution".  In  a powerful  plea  he  calls  for  the  abolishing  of 
1^  the  minimum  assessment,  2)  the  assigned  pww  and  3)  tlie  restricted  ballot. 
There  is  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  reading,  pro  and  con,  but  a definite 
stand  is  not  taken  by  the  rabbis  at  this  time. 


I 
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There  is  no  official  position  stated  anywhere  in  the  minutes  of  the 
conference  regarding  the  new  movement  in  Judaism,  known  as  political  Zion- 
ism.  R marks  are  made  here  and  thei’e  and  from  various  incidents  one  can 

n 

gather  that  the  majority  of  the  rabbis  either  are  anti  or  non  Ziohists, 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  concept  of  Judaism  as  a religion,  as  being  Universal 
and  tliat  Reform  would  lose  much  of  its  originality  if  it  would  accept  Zion- 
ism  which  binds  to  a natiorial  homeland  and  is  a political  philosophy  which 
calls  Jews  a "people".  David  Philipson,  in  his  1909  presidential  address, 
states  that  "in  these  days  of  ours  there  are  individuals  posing  as  Jewish 
leaders  who  would  reduce  the  religious  element  to  the  vanishing  point  and 
make  of  Judaism  a policy  of  statecraft,  a racial  aggregate,  a charity  or- 
ganization,  or  what  not." 

liax  Keller,  in  his  presidential  address  of  1911»  interprets  the  matter 
in  a different  light: 

"...in  ray  viev^nd  to  my  feeling  the  religious  life  must  be 


the  crown  and  summit  of  any  full-blown  culture;  the  real  pmnt 
of  diverp:ence  between  Zionism  and  anti-Zionism  can  not  be^^est- 
ionsd,  as  it  is  sometimes  crudely  put,  whether  we  are  a nation 
or  a race,  but  whether  we  shall  a chieve  our  religious  mission 
as  a people  scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe,  or  as  a 
nation  upbuilding  a typical  culture  upon  its  ancient  soil,” 

On  the  t^uestion  of  Zionism  an  interesting  incident  occurs  when  Morgen- 
stem  reads  his  paper  on  ”The  Significance  of  the  Bible  for  Reform  Judaism", 
In  the  course  of  his  presentation  he  speaks  of  ancient  Israel's  ineptitude 
dor  self-government•  It  seems  that  at  this  point,  applause  broke  forth 
from  the  many  rabbis  assembled  to  hear  the  paper*  Raobi  Krass,  in  comment- 


ing on  the  paper,  is  moved  to  say; 

"Although  I am  not  a Zionist,  I was  somewhat  shocked  when 
I heard  a philistine-like  outburst  of  Anti-Semitism  in 
fehe  form  of  enthusiastic  applause  ־bhat  greeted  the  un- 
partisan,  academic  sisitement  of  my  esteemed  collegue.  Rabbi 
Morgenstern,  w(וen  he  spoke  of  ancient  Israel’s  ineptitude 
for  self  government*. . I do  not  understand  why  we  should 
gloat  and  glorj־׳  over  any  defect  in  the  ].ives  of  our  saint/- 
ed  forebears,  because  we  happen  to  belong  to  a ce2rtain 
wing  of  anti-national  tendencies•” 


So  much,  then,  for  the  anti  Zionist  sentiments•  Those  in  favor  of 
t m.ovement  were  heard  from  but  o'^ly  at  rare  intervals.  One  can  only  con- 

: f J 

•i^v^^^^clude  from  this  that  wither  the  Zionist  movement  had  not  yet  become  strong 

/ ^ yJipJL  VAtT” 
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leno^:.:'L  m American  Reform  Congregations  to  warrant  much  comment  or  the 
I ^j^A^tide  was  over  ':elm in^y  in  favor  of  tlie  anti-Zionists.  In  either  case, 

. there  is  not  enough  substantial  evid׳^nce  to  warrant  an;^־׳  conclus//ions 

on  the  sub.-^ect• 


In  coiicluding  it  might  v;ell  be  said  that  the  rabbis  were  aware  of  the 
major  problems  facing  world  Jewr^■'  in  their  time,  jealously  guarded 

the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  their  moveuentj  all  their  actions  and  reso- 
lutions  were  interpreted  and  justified  in  the  light  of  a Reform  v/hich  had  its 
basis  in  the  past  century.  The  spirits  of  Geiger,  Kinhom  and  Roldheim  were 
very  • uc:  in  evidence  during  the  first  decade  of  the  ?0th  century.  They 
proי/ideri  the  m*odusגririr1^Bdino:בo^;  vivendi  for  American,  Reform  Judaism, 
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Th•  ytura  1V12  ti. rough  1V15  wer«  y«&r3  ln  which  the  original 
asj^iratioiis  uf  Hefom  «htuaisT.  Tor  th«  early  iawn  of  Uj«  Xeseianic  era 
were  btlr^;  challenged  by  auch  forces  as  the  persecution  of  Je  s in  Fastcm 
uror^•  and  the  ciimx  of  :iaappointuient  rw&ulting  in  rcarld  Var  I.  There 
wan  u growing  aw  .r«n«65  and  a :ioeire  to  intensify  t^!e  feeling  of  kinship 
between  the  Jews  of  Anä«ric׳i  and  other  lands.  This  had  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  doctrines  of  loyalty  and  at~hot:«ness  of  the  Jew  to  the  larvi  in  which 


he  lived.  At  ttje  •a:  e titae  the  C(>nf«r<41ce  began  to  turn  Its  attention  to  the!  \ 
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problesia  of  social  Justice  In  response  to  the  new  theories  of  social  work■׳ 
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and  the  newly  ui'g^niaed  aspiration^ of  the  werking  classes.  The  Ideals  of  ט 

\ , ^,Oo.  fcv.  > 

Teddy  rioosuvrlt  and  Vilaon  took  root  in  liberal  odnrla  all  over  America. 


At  The  sar.e  time  the  Coaference  bec-iaee  ooncemed  with  gefting 
Its  message  to  the  Jewish  m&amets  and  to  the  university  students,  as  well. 

It  XX  etru#^gled  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Jews  ana  against  efforts  by 
whrlstian  roups  to  establish  themselves  in  the  public  school  systeu. 

.hile  Reform  had  b«c0f.'<e  conscious  of  its  own  traditions  inJ  nov.  idesliaod 
part  leaders,  it  struggled  between  t.ie  fear  of  btdng  false  to  it»  owft  }rin- 
ciples  and  at  tn«  s.׳«  tijr.e  ;reventing  Itself  from  oecurcing  a separate  sect. 
The  rabbis  »ought  to  l;itt3n&lfy  a positive  J•»! /ih  cut^sclousness  on  the  part 
of  their  ,eople,  ar1״  msny׳  feare*J  the  possibility  of  Reform  diverting  itself 
of  its  Jeiahness. 

The  CintraJ.  Conference  of  Am«rlcj.n  l.abbis  (henceforth  referred 
to  as  the  C.C.'.;  i or  the  v;onferencc)  was  concerned  over  the  supresslon  of 


Jewish  rights  in  uasia.  ermons  !reached  fro«,  any  pulpits  0*1  November 
y<J,  1911  tieli-ed  bring  about  {0pul»r  a.  itatioc  which,  in  tuxnr»,  resulted 
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in  the  ?jbrogatlor.  c>f  the  treaty  *Ith  Ruasia  b’  tJ»  United  Ct^ites  because  of 
discrljrAnatlon  ag-^lnst  Aioerloan  Jewish  citizens.^ 

2 

In  1913  a resolution  was  •;opted  protesting  the  ooycott  «gninst 

Jews  in  husslan  Poland,  habbl  Gotthard  deutsch  alone  objected,  saying 

in  Aaterica  can  do  nothing.״  The  Conference  protested  Kuaanla's  violation 
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a»  a a . e»   ו י  J ...  . J»  ־%  u...  1 a ..ua  ^ ^ 


of  the  Treaty  of  berlin  t1£  187Ö  by  denyir^  rights  to  Jews. 

' i׳f 

»־if 

In  1914  tlm  Confer»:nce  was״  anoptci  to  draw  up  s net  of  prii-ciplcs  . ^ • 

to  send  to  the  President,  the  ranibers  of  the  Cabinet  ana  of  the  ’ «nute,  \ 
stating  the  opposition  of  J\i<daism,  baaed  on  ?crlpture,  to  the  restrictive 
i1arr.ip;ration  dill  then  : ending  in  Congress.^ 


In  reg־;ra  to  Jevdsh  groups  tl;ems;lve8,  in  1912  the  C.C.  .1<.8י  (^oeirolttee 
on  Co-operation  in  Gases  of  xaeergency  notified  important  Jewish  uxlieo  ^ ׳ L ^ Ct 

that  it  (the  C.C.  .h.)  is  willing  to  vcrk  with  other  Jewish  orgraiization^^^x^  ^ S>. 

5 M >׳" 

Jurlrrp  er«־<crgenclcs  to  em  hasize  the  religious  ch;»racter  of  Jewry. 

That  Uiis  bears  on  their  antageciiarr;  to  i<111tlc;vl  Zionism  can  be  seej־  :urther  ; 

In  t!c  resolution  that  because  the  rabbis  of  the  C.C.  .״.  are  coar.  itled 
to  "Total  Separation  of  vThurch  ;And  state״  they  discountenance  cw-ve-ent i 


on  Co-operation  in  Gases  of  xaeergenoy 


in  Jewish  copT'aixiitieK,  "on  other  than  a rcll^^ious  bitsia",  which  sight  tend 


U Iv 


to  create  the  i ז ressl or»  tJiat  the  Jews  are  an  i...;t:rim;  in  1 ,^pci 


But  .'uch  widely  different  ;xr  ior*  were  h0f;ored  in  meiaorial  resolutions 
as  Henry  Hochheiswr,  Hernan  Adlar,  late  Chief  ;;abbl  of  the  British  ?/:•pire, 
aavJ  Clara  barton.  Re•  ohing  towara  both  the  pa;  tlraalar  <nd  the  universal, 
the  C.G.  ,r.  meant  to  ^ ers&rve  Julalsn  as  a «.istlnct  rrliidon,  Tlierefcrc 
it  pa&»en  a r«3solution  8t'\ting  "it  Is  isi  ossible  for  a Jtn*  to  accept 
Christian  science  rlthout  denying  his  Juculfn»"^*  In  a scholarly  pfiper 


Maurice  Lefkowltz  defsonstrate»  how  ;rac  ic-liy  every  belief  of  Christian 
rcience  la  the  exact  oywiiUte  uf  the  beliefs  of  Rabbi  Julian  H. 

Miller  preswnteil  a rdtolUnr  iia;er  aayinu  the  ;rime  faid  only  aifference  ^ 

ifc  ohraatißn  bcUnce  belief/ithat  Jesur  is  the  »u^  total  everything  f.nd  | J 

that  Go<l  ia  all.  The  Conference  Resolution  moat  significWntly  says  0^^ 

whriatUn  cience  is  a Christian  sect  .%nd  no  r3tioa־iUzation  can  deny 
this  fact.^ 


The  Central  Conference  sought  to  1 ;rify  its  funcUon  ,״i  its  authority, 
-labbi  Adol,)h  autt.־acher.  in  his  abbath  eve  8era:on  to  the  Conference,  rocAlled 
that  the  foumer  told  ז he  Conference  he  a,  ^״ted  It  to  be  Use  oeth  bin 
of  A.-»ric׳m  Ju.aisE.  Outtmacher  snys  the  Conference  "r^kes  for  trua  Conservatisc. 
by  chcckirv־  Inuivldualisa  running  fcad״.  It  ulokenS  Jewish  corusdousncss  and 
encourages  Jewish  scholar ahip  as  is  evidenced  by  its  three  .embers  on  the 
boeed  of  the  new  Bible  trenslation.  Now  it  rsust  broaden  Its  activities 
to  give  greater  impulse  ״to  those  Ideals  which  interrret  the  high  ir^oral 
and  ethical  ideals  (*f  Juiaisra״.  He  cautions  that  in  the  trend  to  30ci«iiae 


thr  synagogue  into  a well  .>rg>.nl»ea  3yste.־w  of  rcrsonnl  service  and  poor  | ' ] 

relief  the  character  of  Jewry  as  s religious  cow^ajiity  must  not  be  surrender)! 

rhllanthrojy  c -nnot  be  a substitute  for  the  ethical  :uni  religious  content  ' ' 

o 

of  Julalsia, 

■in«  the  1912  .lonirentlor,  !»la  In  ualtlaiors,  re  IJent־  S.1auel 
chnlm...n  begins  hi.  ™״.ge  wUh  ,r.lae  for  linJiorr.  bna  .a>l  J.  H«  reCAll. 

1».  . vUion  of  "•rerlonn  Ju  »13®. . .pert  of  'jntversul  Inrr.«l”.  Keforto  !»3 


C^' 


trtu,  ,ph«l  ^Kain־t  ״.nj  »t1  •־ipt. ...ב3וד,  at  re.otion״.  dut  he  praises  the 
"«reit  1 aaer"  for  o.:»l»,tin,•  th.  error  of  ,!oinj.  too  fer  anj  r»  (raises  the  p 
trend  towarn  , re.  ter  Je'.l.h  seif-aware>»8־.  The  need  is  ,ere  tr*,rd 


' I 


Innttr  r.ior&l  *iti  apiritu«!  uefora  ^גt^«r  than  «xterral  tiaforms  alone.  Ihey 


<^c> 


m1i»t  ue  wllllrif  to  vorl  •״itfa  '’traditionalist«”  srd  "exclui'ive”  /roui«  to 
co4׳)«t  lndlfl*re1-ce  ana  1rAtsrri«liam.^^ 


Sut  he  inal»t»  that  ohlldren  rt^ceive  their  education  In 

the  veriiasolar,  oi’poalng  tr!«  te  eking  Heorev  a»  a ”living  lant.iiag•”  , . yC^  . ^ 


0 {off 

»lixe  it  ״B.u»t  necestjytarily  produce  in  t/־•  mlno  uf  the  d'.ild  e fcelin:י  of 
alleni&ir”.  Nevrrthtlesa  ti*e  oldef^  icethod  of  teaching  Hebrew  is  esstntial 

יי 

ano  he  ״rges  the  retirn  to  the  st4;ay  of  Jev.iah  01«3sic8  in  t e origirial. 


0■ 


f^abbi  rienrj׳  derl-owita,  in  his  paper•  ”*  thic  of  t׳  e Jewish  ministry 
•ays  t»׳.e  ־«ciern  r ־bbi  e -bodies  ti»  functions  of  j-rlest  as  teacher -end- 
through  conaecrat  Icai,  prj^et  thro.igh  Ins;  !ration,  h.  d tne  ifjstruotlon  of 
the  sage  through  counsels  uf  wisdora.  : v•  ry  ynagoitue  is  a "tree  ynago^ue”  , 
beouuae  of  its  intt  liectuul  4nd  aiijral  ht^nesiy  but  ■hiloapphy  an^s  bibli&^^.l 
criticism;  do  not  belo-ig  in  the  pulpit.  As  a ;.I'Of^^et,  the  rabbi  should  be 
Car  lea  u,  or!  t:.'  aeek  arbitration  in  labor-fiian  .,;©  ent  dlsi>ute3. 


: rofesaor  eutecii  a idreased  the  Conference  in  191י^  concernlni^ 

Jews  In  Latin  AT״:erica,  He  c׳wiflned  hlr  self  to  Mexico,  of  which  he  knew  IroRi 
peraonAl  ®Ajerienc«,  At  , resent  the  Mexican  Jewa  nre  divided  al<M1g  national 
lines  of  yrlan,  Turkish  •ph^  rdim,  !nd  Ashkenaaiis«  Evsntually  the  difficulty 
of  uniting  them  will  break  down  arid  they  will  need  the  same  kir^l  of  help 
fr»j;;.  outside,  ’ut  «ning  the  Conference  and  tie  bnion,  as  Jews  In  Texas  or 
florida.^^ 


He  is  also  Interested  in  saving  the  falaohas,  the  Chinese  Jews, 


and  the  B'nsi  Israel  in  India  fro-x  the  Christian  missi on41riaa.  The  Conforencs 


Should  cfjoperate  v,ith  the  Alliance  iBr&elite  Unive’rselle*  to  help  thiC  Oriental 
Jei.3  of  Korucco  ׳mu  Persia  who  arc  loBlnf•  their  Jevishness.  Korover,  thB^vd- 
״ill  b€  even  *rreater  dfmger,  for,  lanlike  the  western  Jew,  v^ton  they  becone 
occidentalia^  they  my  becoiri«  totally  aaelmil&ted.  . hatever  one’s  views 
on  Zionisr.  taay  be  every  Jew  should  help  the  Jews  of  Palestine  ,to  becerr* 

tiag  «rd  &iu  äuoh  enter;  rises  as  the  oesaiel  school  in  JeruSMletg. 

»׳hiie  arsy  efforts  tc>  re.'iture  Hebrew  &s  t:«  sroken  lani»uft^  in  Palestine 
are  '*v,i8^ior»ry׳'  the  Ben  Yehudah  dictionary  iulfills  a b^isic  need  and  Jewish  ^ 
schol^jrahip  should  be  supported  eviryvhere,  including.:  Halt  s tine.  . h’luchi«  /י“ 
lihould  be  sent  all  over  world  to  c*rry  Ju.aisei  to  Jews,^^ 


In  his  Presideiit's  Address  of  1913  Dr,  barruei  vChuiiaan  say®  the 


Conference  is  thrt‘Htor«d  by  the  ore^itlor.  u£  The  !astern  Council  of  Reformed 

, ^ Juיג^  • 

}«bbis.  He  asks  that  the  ?׳xecutive  Board’s  protest  be  endorsed,  ׳)nly  the  ^1*^ 

0 K 

t.w.  .,  ,,  as  the  Union  The  College,  c ..  represent  all  Israel  in  AmeriC  i.. 

It  alone  11Ä9  every  fac’itwi  fro״  rar^ical  to  conservative.  It  must  be  on 
/uard  lent  tre  triumph  of  iieforia  be  maae  j^artisan.  The  problem  is  now  to 
conserve  Ju.aisic  is  a r.on-J«v.ish  cnvironiaent.  Juiaism  is  • reater  tten 
Reform;  !aoreover  he  resents  the  use  of  the  term  ״liberal'*  since  Crthodoxy 
is  also  liberal.  The  Religious  ■chool  Union  in  the  hast  did  wroitg  by 
inviting  a Christian  Uttology^  irofesstj״  to  iectiarc  to  It.  .e  Jews  stsould 
resent  his  dlvislc»;j  f reli./lon  into  law  noi  love,  letter  and  spirit. 

But  f»e  also  attacks  those  wno  want  Judaism  to  be  a natioiuillty 
and  nit  a rell/lon,  as  veil  as  Christian  Zionists  and  tnoee  who  tend  toward 
: thical  \׳ulturc.  The  work  of  ti  e Coicmlttee  on  Church  and  : t?tto,  he  says, 

13  lArgily  negative,  uniting;  Jew®  with  seculari^ists.  V.e  nurtt  reeaphaslze 


th•  tilble  a»  the  wcrd  of  Gtod  «!nd  .reserve  »*uch  inaitutiona  as  the  AhUath. 
Ke  snould  Join  with  the  ׳*«venth  Day  ^dventlets  *m  other  ainorlties  to  \ 
protect  our  rights  to  observe  our  rabtath  oy  organising  "*abb-ath  'bscrv.mc« 
in  Aaserica”  for  both  Jewish  and  Chrietlans  .abbathe. 


Jr  ' 


He  alno  urges  a coaimittee  to  be  Urmd  in  the  Ckeiference  to  i-ork  , 


ftr  social  Justice.  Rabbit,  aoreover,  should  be  impart l«l  In  labcr-־«nf loyee U 


relations.  The ׳״ ־crk  of  the  *i,i  »0,  translf״ tlwi  aierits  praise  as  a work  that^^ 

J 

in  t:«  tradition  tjf  Mendel 3f:>1,  will  both  Juaaiae  .-.nd  Aitericanizs  the  Jews 
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of  this  country. 


unc  memorial  resolution  honors  Fran«  ;;olltsch  as  a pious  Lutheren 

who  was  a friend  of  the  Jews  arid  of  Jewish  literoture,  another  honors 
jS• 

rrofessor  berliner  of  the  orthodox  ser  Insry  in  berlln.  Finenci׳;!  help  is  V'i? 

rec״rTa.e11ded  LjT  tite  family  of  the  late  .Voritz  loth,  for  helping  found  the  ^ 
union  of  Afaerioar.  !׳.ebrew  30n><׳reg -ti<>ne  "the  moat  powerful  agency  for 
Jewish  rrllgioua  life  in  he  United  vtato»״. 

It  is  urged  that  a reli^rious  leaner  be  trained  at  H.Ü.G.  to  serve 
1urkist1-־,.«phardic  Jews  coming  to  the  United  :tates.  Interest  is  also  shown 
Ir)  the  husslan  converts  to  Jud.  Ism  now  living  in  1 08  «-ngeles  and  ttw  ^zoa;bot-ouok 
(.auoatarlans)  in  Hungary.  It  18  pointed  out  that  the  first  two  are  8»  perated 
fron,  ttw-  rr&in  :Jody  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  bnitmi  . t.  tes.  Again  the  wommittee 
on  ConteE!; cnneous  history’s  r-port  suomitted  by  'TottKard  . eutsch  and  Max  Uurrick, 
recoitraonda  tt*  ben  Yehudah  diet  ionary. 

The  problem  of  ratri'iage  And  divorce  posed  as  a alfficult  one  which 
x>\üd  not  be  lightly  ■iisralssed  by  the  Conference.  In  a p^per  in  1913  It.  Leonard 


Levy  says  the  wicient  Je־.d3h  purely  of  hcimolife  is  threatened  by  aariern  conditions, 
i urtn»׳  the  }resent  pvrioa  of  trafisltlon,  niaterlalis»  reljins»  upre?«.  fehile 
difficult  divirc©  laue  are  criticized,  he  says  very  fev»  divorces  Ivivc  occured 
amoiv  couples  rrarried  by  Reforan  rabbis•  He  says  rabbis  can  unite  but  not 
dlseolv©  a raariiafe  and  rabbinical  dlvtrcea  are  totally  disapproved  of, 
but  tliey  should  require  all 11זז1 כ  ;livorces  to  be  countersigned  by  a rabti. 

He  warjta  certain  precautiona , such  as  21  days  notice,  the  }resence  i>t  tl!© 

]parents  at  the  cerwaony,  and  recautions  apainat  the  high  rate  tjf  sex 
disease  aax>ng  iaBlss•  He  al'To  reoumt.ends  tougher  and  unifurzi;  nf^lional 


Tcuisch  rccoxaiended  that  the  Conference  study  Levy’s  recoit -end&tion 
tuxi  trait  they  consider  the  ^hoie  roblex  of  »uirri  ^ge  iunJ  ilvorc©  for  a ;ear. 
This  viss  carried,  13 

In  a responayi^  l^aufjGann  hohler  says  the  ..rohlbitione  against 
rniiriig  arriages  during  The  Three  Vteeks,  ®’I’irah,  Hoi  Hs-hoed,  ano 
between  hosh  Haahanr-h  xni  Tor.  Kippur  t)ave  been  abolished  by  ueforia  eyncxis. 


hlle  he  ;raises  Klelziner’s 


he  s.»y8 


>s  ( ;elation  To 


Tiae»  A I 


int  And  hi 


it  is  still  lnade<  uate•‘ 


In  his  {«per  on  laarrlage  and  divorce,  Lr,  Leon  fiarrison  s/iys  that 
t^je  Get  Viill  iiaa{p«ar  with  the  A iericr,nl2atia<i'  of  the  f(«־eign  bom. 
basis  is  ins  di  malchutha  01 na",  but  he  fe.rs  we  are  bblng  assimilatea 
and  the  riolng  divorce  rate  is  attributed  to  lack  of  respect  for  both  the 
state  and  äi<ral  laws.  e strengthen  U.e  spiritual  fi.-roos  aict  Jucalze  the 
domestic  aLבu«pneru.  divorce  c48«s  r&uet  not  be  railroaded  into  court;  artd 


r 


h«,  too,  callsifor  uniform  divoro•  laws  in  the  states,^ 

In  14ג<ל  the  Comaittee  on  ftell|:.iou8  and  Civil  Marriage  laws,^ 
basin/  itself  Ui.^n  "Lina  di  salchuth**-  aina״,  rec<>ra£3«n<is,  (1)  abrogation 
of  the  OeJ^  (2)  liaböis  should  mit  countersign  civil  divorces  but  (3) 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  dijrorce  so  that  the  guilty  j:«rty  will  not  be 
rernariled  In  the  case  of  adul^ry.  National  diver ce  laws  are  urged  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity;  and  eugenics  must  be  studied  further  before  any 
rt-ooamenda  ions  can  be  wade  by  the  Coeffisittee.  Following  a suggestion 

' T 

by  Kohler,  it  is  reco^.^:ended  that  the  faculty  of  tre  College  enlarge  ^^י־י 

׳••ielüiner's  book  to  detenainc  what  to  ,lo  ׳hen  Jevtish  und  civil  law  conflict 
in  rega  rd  to  consarguitiity, 

Kohler  objects  U)  the  niotion  on  the  /־׳rounds  that  it  misconstrues 
"i-'ina  di  malchutha  ditsa",  out  the  raal  blasts  of  aefona  actions  in  this  regard 
1«  i hiiftdelrhia  Conference.^ 

V.hen  Kohler  in  a res]Xi1ns41^^ permitted  the  jnarri/»ge  of  a rmn  «^Iroady 
raarried  in  a civil  ceremony  to  tf«  iKilf-slster  of  his  raotjer  by  the  sa/r.e 

father,  he  ■iid  ao  by  Interpreting  Jewish  law,  even  though  he  departed  fro«  ■ 

losaic  legislation.^^  ' 


but  ^ax  Heller  naintains  the  rabbis  should  ouaerve  both  civil 
and  Jewish  law,  while  rhilipson  8.<*y8  .^e  must  disavow  those  lavs  not  in 

keeping  >ith  our  modern  taste^A.  Therefore,  ^!e  suggests  the  whole  'roble« 
be  thorou(i;hly  studied.^ 

Thus  In  1915  Kohler  ׳ resent* d a acholarly  p-uj>er  on  the  entire 
institution  I aarriage  fro®  early  biblical  times  thr«.u#':h  its  entire  uevei- 
ojTer.t  in  noth  Judaism  anu  Chris  tlanlty.  idased  upon  the  authority  whereby 


9. 

5ial>«nu  Gerahom  abrogated  , olygoaij’  lor  ,־uropesn  Jewry  to  oonform  to  ger.eral- 
non-Jewieh  practise,  so  Refer»  mad©  radical  abrogations.  Loth  In  Furope 
an;  III  Philaueiphia  in  1369/rec©ived  the  hearty  nupj^jrt  of  I.  K,  18e, 
followine  J.  L.  Levy •8  augi:e»tlori,  Kohler  says  three  rabbis  should  attest 
the  Undings  of  the  court  to  detersdra  il'  everything  18  kosher.  :Moreover, 
they  should  not  3i.fu\  the  id  11  of  diver co  in  cases  of  desertion  unless  it  is 
williul  ;.nd  for  five  or  rsoi'c  y״ar6,  Vith<גut  giving  ;;uggestionn  as  to 
enliv  ce^^nt,  he  »ays  '*loathesoae  diseases״  should  be  added  to  Uw  civil 
grounds  for  divorce.  H©  wants  to  extend  the  rabt/lnic-.!  prohibition  for 
a eidow  or  devorcee  froc;  » rrying  fro®  ninety  daye  to  ten  months,  and  to 
rIv«  reco;*nitloo  for  full  rights  and  testimony  to  the  deaf  and  duab,^^ 
tiabbi  Abraffl  'imon  ►ants  to  extend  rabbinical  prohlbltiona  to  cousins 
anu  anoliah  the  special  vrivlieges  of  tne  Jews  to  live  by  their  own 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  in  Rhtxie  lel&nj . kabcls  should  foiled׳  the  spirit 
of  Jewish  law  by  ch:aapionlng  tlie  riphts  <d־  devorceea  tc  marry  in  states 
V lie  re  t:׳'«y  are  fc;rbidd#n  to  do  so.  He  wants  to  join  CrthodcÄ  in  f1!raulating 
a standard  set  of  Jewish  aarrLigc  ind  divorce  laws  find  clarify  ״Pina  di 
fwilchutha  dina״  in  tr»  aodern  sense.  Tfius,  he  suggests  a cocanileslon  on 
toarriage  and  divorce  be  appointed  by  the  Conference.^ 

The  rejnbers  of  the  Conference,  while  trying  to  be  progressive 

in  action,  ex.  reseed  their  sentliflent  with  respect  toward  Jewish  tradition^ 

In  a paper  on  archeuloplcal  research  in  Bible  lands  Abrahaat  Anep-aoher 

clairaed  that  ״ttw»  veracity  of  the  oible  has  been  vindicated”.  He  criticizes 

high  critialam  advancing  the  dates  too  early  making  Orthodoxie« 

of  hypothetical  assertions.  br.  Kce'genatern  objects  that  archeolopgr  18 

not  scientific  onough,  ami  only  biblical  crl  tioiso  can  explain  such  problcna 

as  the  different  nsmes  for  the  f.;'.ther-in-law  of  Hoaes,^ 


In  the  sphere  of  rltml  Koalier  and  Hexantirk,  the  Corariitte*  w 
ReSjOnsa,  replied  to  such  questions  as  t}*  elsdor!  of  rsadln/^  the  Torah 
and  iiaftarah  in  tnc  vernacular•  The  reply  18  Jewish  history  Toves  tfe 
value  of  retaining  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  original.  This  they  apply 
to  ti׳\e  Torah,  but  Iht  Kaftarah  they  say  must  be  roa  ^ In  the  vernacular 
that  it  may  b#•  clearly  unaerstex»•  .:.uch  problems  as  tie  rea  iing  of  the 
sacrificial  r^ssages  in  Leviticus  coning  in  tnc  winter  and  spring,  vhereas  | 
the  beautiful  selections  frosi  Iissbers  and  Leut«rot10Ciy  are  read  in  the 
suemer  i^hen  services  arc  often  not  held,  was  left  to  individual  alecretion.^  | 

Kohler  dismissed  bar  iiitavah  as  an  *'anachronism’*  except  in 

coni^rega lions  khere  cäilldren‘8  services  are  held  (since  the  Aliyoth  have 

been  abolished)  ana  where  Hebrev^  iau(  is  taufM.  Kor^over,  it  contrailicts 

30 

the  principle  of  the  equality  of  woiptn, 

Keumark  disagreed  with  Kohler,  esylng  v.osnen  never  had  the  Inferior 
roll  in  Jewish  life  that  Koliler  claims  nni  bar  h'ltzvah  5 8 quite  pr0})er  for 
th»•  tnlrtften  year  old.  After  all,  the  neafc  year  he  might  enroll  in  the 
Hebrew  Union  College.-^^ 

both  agreed  Kad-lish  and  Jahraeit  should  be  retained  as  a matter 

32 

of  flliel  piety.  Koreover,  there  should  be  an  enrichreent  of  homa  observance 

cm  otibbatb  ovo* 

In  c.  CotiToi^ocic^  lüc‘u  c (193-3)  .tebl  Lov5  ׳aye 

tho  r י ti  of  Acj-  .-Cun  Jula!  41  ai’c  Uiroo;’oltl2  (1)  bc':t0i■  Jo'.loli 
0uuca:l»'s1,  (J)  I'jin  rc  zic  on 011י י י׳ ס  ion  In  1-0  licao,  0»3 ) נ) 
’lulcL״orilnc  t!4c  oclal  concclonco  of  001י  pocplo  ^or»  public  wor 


.-w 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 


|<יי*«^יי 


10. 


In  the  of  rltiial  Koiiler  and  j^exiinfirk,  thti  Carmittee  on 

Rea;10nsa,  roflled  to  such  questions  as  ttx.  visdor:  of  reaulng  the  Tcff’ah 
and  !»aftarah  in  t:Tc  vernacular.  The  reply  la  Jewieh  history  ,roves  th« 
value  of  retaining  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  original.  This  they  ap>iy 
to  tht  Torah,  but  it!  Kaftarah  they  aay  must  be  r‘־ai  in  ti־*  vernacular 
ttuit  it  niay  br  clearly  unoerstood,  uch  problems  as  tne  rea  ding  of  the 
aacrlliciai  fv^issages  in  Leviticus  coPiinj;  in  tne  winter  nnd  3p1‘ing,  vhereaa 
the  beautiful  selections  fro«!  Kuabers  and  euttrcHaWiy  :^ro  read  in  the 
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sutnmer  when  services  are  often  not  held,  was  left  to  inilvi.;uai  -iacretlon. 


Kohler  diaa,iss«d  Bar  Kitavah  as  an  •'anacnronlsas^‘  except  in 
con,iregations  where  children*8  services  are  held  (since  the  Aliyoth  have 


been  abolished)  arvj  ^ere  Hebrew  iau|  is  taught.  Moreover,  it  contrmlicta 

30 


the  principle  of  the  eqi^ality  of  woifen,' 


iseuBftrk  ■iisagreed  with  KoM«r,  saying  wcanen  nf^ver  lad  inferior 
roll  in  Jewish  life  that  *^ohler  clais:s  bar  Itzvah  is  r:ulte  projier  for 
th^  thlrtfei)  y׳',ar  old.  Xter  all,  the  neat  year  he  might  enroll  in  tia 
Hebrew  Union  Col  lege, 


üoth  agreed  Kadiish  and  Jahrzelt  should  be  retained  as  a catter 
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of  flliel  piety.  Koreover,  there  should  be  an  enrlch1r.ent  of  hom5  observance 
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or‘ ;?xollc " י1',0נ.- ; *:f  oa■ ׳  ijc.  1x1  coriociüiico 


g ׳ # A ; • י • 


A 


Lautorbacl^i  ln  q p01>or  on  nt:lc0  01סג  nalalrah"  310'.\סג 
bow  tbo  rabbin,  tbrout^i  a olov«‘,  privet  leal  ^סססס^זיני,  ca:^rlo<I  on  liloalo 
of 0; ־ ר  p:^  piדגtס.  Ho  bDv»Vpro0()nt  valuo  f J «1  h la/  arkl  ■J1Jt,)haolco0 
c ntinulty  of  Jaulab  UioucJi  • bo  007^',  follo'./e  tho 

01»ir״it  of  :!סל  rcibblo  one!  0״׳,  liko  fcbo:/׳  woro,  oro  nporatltto  froa 
Oontllo*’•  iK^olsiixxf^  our  ld03>tlty  o be  on  Ao  Ho-ionli*  fulfill  In(:’  our 
rJ.03:.on• 

21*0  caafcraico  ootrirn;  by  Ibaon  Colicsn  30y^  tbo 

.*Ux-riccLi  rabbi  10  Xlko  t!^  prloat  ■-•f  old,  aiC  r>irfo1r)  fsxxa  ^^urop-oar* 
rabLl,  tKjcaucg  ho  (tlio  /soorlcau  rabbl*o)  private  11  80  10 ס י  os)0n 
to  crltlclon♦־^ 

'Aaralnc  to  tluo  outslö«  uorl<'»  a papor  by  Vsok  ilollor  oayo 
ulth  t'-'j?  vOinlnc  of  (}QvuQX^  fi^oo  Intcjllootual  :)or״  alto  to  ollltoidoo 
the  £2.-‘״l«“;)aultlc  raclitl  tho-.-rl‘?!©  of  ond  n#G•  Q.1QnhorlalQ 

g;€>  favvxu  rxit  uo  rofjteo  t!i0  ♦:::0017י01? ו 1.08י  l«»llll£a1tXy•^^ 

At  tho  19X^  Ganvoiilon  act»  acx.'Äxjp.•  of  ttio  Coejforfjnoo  couitit 

to  uvalaato  ttio  ooidovotontc  of  ‘ehe  Coafoi^ooco  u^jun  it;:  3^1  Qts!lvoi0a1*y 

Loo  follouSnc  t:\o  ritual,  pmfto;ץ )  30 •130: • ׳  oo  on  oay 
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tuG  U0100  Pruyor  Ik:׳  k aiacl  ISiion  ualto  Atiorlean  Jowr• 


In  I’oply  to  tliin  ^?olc  : db3g;’  opoooV, ב111141ד י  :.tonojiau  8aya  tlto 
Conforcnco  10סל  on<  ־ .raooC  Jaw* uw^  uCi!ol•; a״-  ip,  Cofijnciotl  Jw'loh  civic  and 
rolir  uo  r'c^litp  end  pahliclitA  trcicta,  otc#  2:ג  ad  It lou  to  Itn 
oducQ  ׳oa״l  one  -וי?  t kxaal  ti  net  Ion-  o vtis.t  nw?  acuuc  ti  o 

social  :\ffjcv  a 1:  railtl«.ncllv  ;:old* 


0, :/poaI;5  oC  Mioמסי^1> 0 ־׳11 >  toaoa  O^ioo»  ±a 

ly  crji ??:׳• Cc)nf0i*u110c»ij  :»opiX>  Vital, :!vu  c.i0rei.eL«1>  uliilo  ',?Iti.tn  Itc  mnboi 

n4r1d of  ”i'*'.a1caX»  llboi^ol,  coaco.vat  vo  a11w**,0rt.j0u0K׳> bo  r 

Ikj  auya 

00ג41י000€יג<: 0n  ux'!;;  tlio״o.oluMfti  in  flr^t  C011V€K1t*־ ! j”,/a׳ la5ivloa ^ג 11 
v^yiiiiuc.  b..üio• ״ of  tlio  Drannr'clisroic  Confoi-tRit  o of  0ü  it 

v15c  rilllion  Jowj, ס^ס.;׳0 ו  ?uminn  U)  tlK>  epyr0fvsli.5n  In  Hacala 
j , ono-h:11f  of  tl'j2  Ja:/:  in  the  world  at  tljct  tlnop  llvodpOploo  sayo  not 
-Ian  oi’c-nloa:-׳i"  Giriatlan  dvlliaatlon  ir  an  dis-i׳־ • 

ocoivu :1*01  3ut^״ .  30111 t130  of  !limlol״׳ 0 011  t‘ ok  up  tl^oגג1^ ־  tlona י , 

ןף, iutal,  oad׳ n «!סייי׳ג ! o  of  the. ״ routrXctlvo  lu.  !(:;.*:ililosip  o^rcopl  :n  o c 

^*^*op1>oaod ה 1 ,hyslcall‘■  urtk?  iroable« , 


flin  !.I;  .onal  Ckיlעy.'31  of  Jo171׳  L  מ8נ*גזוי׳* ״  and  Llio  3<<0.1ו101״-׳ 

?odora  Ion  -f  Ja.:e>lo  31uic>rli׳x>d  or*o  =od  for  ttiol־.*  worlXp  Oillo  It  13 
:jopov'l  tnau  Motxsti 111«. ־  p?5rt  ״clpu;  o :0הי:)ב  on  Ter  plo  i^t  rado  an.,  sliilllttr 1ע0 ׳ 
:110  to.'lctn  Jowl  li  Goa  dt  oo  rirv:  tdo  1>יזיצ£י  of  Doiec  too ט ס  Civil  oxn: 

’ li  :'  ouo  r;l;3.,ta  oac!4  x^occlvo  c n *1:<׳dnt  ica,  but  Jrloo  calla  ׳ 00י; ט;üjoo 
o:’c  alca  Icn^^  to  ot  ono  ovoi^all  rop:v1:  ent  :tlvo  ixjdy  to  pr&vont 

?׳ * 

ovv-.'la inc  Qi>2  oc-d’Uü^'-'n  of 


loGaz'K’dnc  ck  .  ״ ־- )o  dtlix/,  Ito  oa־/o  •’It  In  kij^oi^tcat  b d s/o 
.yjb:13L  t־;  diO  •iovld  and  affliu/illvo  'n*oo  .-nt- •tlon  of  tlK) 

t0ach^1X:״*.."d-ir‘l  ••.and  !dealt  :י  Judaioii יימ ס  ^f  tlio  Joa״’•  lioroov«.’!», 

!,ך 

t;,o  rabbi  intt  bpcair  down  tho 0י101־1י:0ג ז  wh2cb  croato  aloofn:;:׳»־?.‘^ 

Ü0  !סי;  •:  jLivn . ' tluc  ciHjatlon  • f a o \ב  i j1  U)  our 

■11 

:•  1 ‘!on  Ä;  . 0 Joar״!  of  cs.'יג ס  lorv'a•‘^*^  Con  timtiyp  13  an 

Of  «־.  ■:mol:■  of  HofoLTi  bovlriid  b'-ooUjol  *tho  !*ovivlf^fln(;  o,  Irlt  Into  tlio 


ury  of  uiMu  KiutxiLAj.iiiiXUkd  1501•  li,  ״lao 00 ״ 

o.\J(XL\\  uiAiiu  r»׳c  .ui  uM**vic;»j  of  wlio  oy1iu00;;u0,  x:״  ovoiKJ^xiO 

ii;c  u0cv41a1’iÄUv5ou•  0u^i0:,0׳ra  ho  i>ilJöü  hi  thoir 

r*ola;  foii«- ii?  to  tiioli?  ütz^'loy&oü  h/  tuu  Jo'-  t h i.!aalo  o Ja  ׳-ico 


1)0  vmoil  uoii  1^1.  i-iiii#  fliiy,  ta•,  ui^^lioo  to  fia  icrio•  IXi.,  oliil 
>m  botwooa  if  ous»  e t«tx**y  iü  f׳--'״oou  lal  • wui’» 


Ovioo  Days  y!_o  ojUi  buytla  aavo  iKxni  f •w^.  u;  ti..  w 

Hofoina  iM  st  ct*oato  a of  Wi*  ...Ip*  Imjato  tbo 


Ü11I011  uiiti  dt’ow  In  ג uruifilllav-oU*^'  :4^i\»vo;־•  a 00f4c-lo?׳lcn 

bo  to  r’tudy  tho  piv  b30a  of  ooiontlfloally. 


oooivcly 


u.  u uimi  ,;:0ג3.־1 ג ס 


oE'oft^r 


lij.tXiTi  in 


u Gi'aotü 


iVOÜ 


Ian  fuv  yiopatrondlclnc 
tLo  t:&1X  a*c  Oc^  ;ii.toc 


,HXJCÄJG  vO  .io  »-oil:  cjv  10»j  a 


100ס0ג1י•  in  Lon ־: ho  Jc<oi  L colc-a 
TPL»  liXi  cn  L130  Pix)  1*000  of  .ho 


th  Annlvoma:'׳־, 


llvom* 


Oos:,  OLk  C0:D01*va’ 


tf^£*oo  ^׳Iiotx)  w>ul(l  t)0  no  .üi* 

Iw  ;/vAiid  bö 14>ג  T-c^  -*'i•  Liialailoo  t :c  or  iw  oac  of 

די" 

lUjq'’•  -Vi.  ^a5bd'f1x>-i  a׳X/  ''10ג  of  tl)000  !i?  v׳:׳lcc:)ri0  to  boo;  x:i0  a _/>rJx)i-  of 
UjO  Coiifoi•^ 00 ו|  bo  IiidLudoo  Slctü־:tQ  ami  מ iW.lc )liiot  ״ , רI^i..  Icniall  t :*י 
üiid  ’iii^vox^oci'ii  to*'  ar  stollm  ••o  uuDi.  *.110יך\1י  to  ovcr'CCH.iö  oltlicr  o 
r*cspld  or  tcK'  :!?w  a  ־ . ׳r״ cor-s  . f 0:-11נ,;־.2מ  lonj  ;jat  JUklal-i-i  pusi  ix't 
xX)c<:7u..  u viilod  intr^  diurclio׳  « Ho  ;m.  t e n*  .׳vo  I’i.-ut  "1:0  c1Kvat^.>d; 
lllxn*‘■׳/  ba  u0i;:xi0mtod  Invo  llccai:)«  lu  b th  p^'lltien  «id  11* 

’,110  Gc^ifor׳  .ICO  ic  o־)t  tlx)  • *jTiod*  Ixit  tlx?  a of  J^myrtomi  Ju:׳la^:  L1  - 

aoaaiu(,  Itc  . ixxi  jaoo. -cjtitc  aotl  ’<x)  o-xAKlat^onc  opoi^  JV  i*  tlx5ar׳oXvor*^ 

iHx)rudnG  on  tho  d7tr^^Q01<ju*  tjoiilor  milaoa  t?ioo  Uv  tL:  fcutvlop 
of  tiui  tmoo  sp^mt  ijiotitut^ono*  tXio  Ccaafoixxicc  tbo 

oliv^lo  IV.»  '1  cuf^i  tbo  tÄil  J'OooI:  llnl^lno  a^o  Jcr.^l1;h  00: ־ ססי01גtlon*  of 
tho  Icxv-•  IJo  ;-3סח01*נל  hlu  alox  aualitin{?  :.lalo  m^oGolytoQ  wiu;xut 
ro  ulrlnc  oli’ciix ־? • ל  n ami  for  th<■  doclamtlon  ttiat  ״;/:»llvlcal  Hlonlau 
la  aitoQ 11 ־.  tic  L t.  o pi’incb  Xo.:  of  Hofora  Judalaij״.^ 

Hobbl  Jac-o;b  dtols,  moh  vliO 0111ב>.405י5 ע  of  Uio 

G-  nToi-'aco  oay:■ ׳־.; ״i  strlv'rv’;  ^ .מ110<יל  uftor  ’0* 100 ־׳  'f  a.o 

llof  Dl.;>  J:o  ז S’•!  cl  to  c nr  iool  dovolc>־vt10at ־ ־i* 

Jao  J a .:1  ,,ovü״'..׳  It(  plltila  lÄto  aoct' , Z.i0  falluro  *.o  a b ovo 
a aracv.: 0*מ»י] ן  rlc  j tiio  •bicL'lcjin  *Tcf»-r,  b Gcta./ltt1j0*  ^>jcb  s?qg  ßonlcod* 
!Xit  •jltlihi  Ü10  Cciifor^jooo  '..■Iio  ;>10.נר  ^ of  rxilg^oa  ju־׳׳>t  Uio  nooO 

in  occ  a xrle  » ixx-'i.  bo  aUii  .i  n 1.  IIo  rocorda  tlio  cx-^a׳  .'  on  of  tlK׳ 
ualou  Har.  ii.-ol  .n  ^ ־,\.>qi_.  liji:  ׳. uc  t■  J.״־ ■ ׳.»־i,  1 v;or  ־:loOGO(׳  bor;.,.1  .41׳l:v; 


■ -j  iMy  - M 


nnv£xpnlr)u״c  attliuUo  te«a2-ö  SS  tilcH:]  wa:<  111:0  u ,־  ij3a 

•li  a of  auo  Cojifoinjocot  tlioiofoi'o  in  :׳oacT  itJC  dt  *י  th 

!גג  >i>aoo  cxi,  t x.0  -o  tiio  Jo^iicrti  ix>c‘;l׳'t  tlio  CotSovct.qo  do  ilt  In  a 

A׳  U 

dlclxj'.ri^’  t:־*oc»d;lnrj  a tjf'jGt*  ;•0♦  ?taj,  yhllo  i3r>uorl1xr 0י0צ/«ג) 11 גיסנ- י 
rifcy-fifUi  your*  of  1110״•»€'ג■/  cct'v^ty  tlic  Cca.l\^oc־  on  Cc«^ta1:0£Hx1v  ^ud 

cV 

;ila,  OT,.  irx־  .i1׳,c^  ־*ill  apltc  rf  15ג..:  vi-:3B0  r!n  At  tho  000ג 

tliX'  it  1K>c  ai0ti.:oci  tliü  GמבfoנiKל’ico  inv<>cLlG  •to  tl-o  c ad  It  Ion  of  n^.-ixdol 
rkilllo  Ui׳״;  tiad  fXod  to  ?aloQtlao. 

aIju  , in  191r  riabbi  C#  A.  IXibonr^toln#  in  ״ia  Goaforfuieo 
■oTTa  a r?aid  U-ait  not  iiao  ootu  1 aufforlnc^»  uaay  of  tbo  yiojutlicoo 
Qc^ila  t tu  - Jouc  ai^o  booau  c Stc  n0i.x>r׳utoooo0•  Ü0  0גן/,ס  Sionian  10 
Q vckictM  to  ncido  tho  Jooc  ßcs'lcultupol  cffi  political  pocroi*,  1נ^:51./11ג01-1ססי 
tiv;  nnc'ioni  (5  a>״>rn?oal;11•  2n  poollty  It  ould  rliut  tvjo  Jcr7-;  off.f;x>u 
tiioi•'  :v  d־t11>׳ro  in  a ooy  ׳vcmo  tliaa  tho  ־uoiilon  polo  or  dic  hodiao^vol 
CliOttr•  flio  n tion;.  would  ■'.po'uj:  of י ׳ ;bo  d<:׳;iitlc  porll'’  juot  ao  do 

of  V.,  :0  follow  Pordl”•  77j.ilo  wo  will  n׳  t ^vooH:  tJic־  c aln  w lea  Modo 
_:.o  jo  ■Q  -ijo  crld  ■vor  coil^  V9  wo  nly  U,.rfor  with  a־־  aoldiboio  ac 

rW 

Yot  In  19Xp  Habbi  !;־ocon  Jacobw^r.,  In  '1ססגג-ימס^נזר׳ ס 0נ  Soixjon, 
doaiod  ao-xilnd  1בג  tdo  to;u  .־pii'ituull  y,  on  ! t>.v־’  udraclo  of  J0«-72dI'. 
oj  vivol,  or  t v illdlty  <>f  p*0־r0'.vlad יגס ס  hi  tnrical  conr.ei־:‘Uano.  n* 
o:n>(<vor  -'Ciflooo  tointa  ־ croatl:);:,  <10:1^:11  iix  nulu:>o»  uv 

In  ortolltj  -■::  Ciio  D Jl,  or  hiOt  otolco  arc  dopcadoni  holty• 

2:־p  01״■י ׳ 0 . 1.50 0י!’  nolovarvco  10  ho  ־:^aly  ponxcnoix-ly  valua’olo  r*־'.!! 

1.  eve  r , laycKl י: ג •י י  a ; :uo  torj  lyx;  It ל ׳.  •.  ul׳:  br^  ooctod  t 


uattoc  :'«׳•rJcc.  c P־•  a:ri.1tJ־«  c ur.tr• 3 ״a:^ila7  11». ^ .■־ 

״,ro:J.brt’•-«. 1.0: ׳  C״nforc-nf0  folt  0oCT.«־llod  to  ־-,a?  Uila  '■!גג  atr'ctl'y 

iwal  J.U..  ..׳ » ־־•״inlo״  ,«d  Sa  «>  vaT  rafl«•!־■  cU:.t  C«v00rc.xo. 

la  191■■?  ßQöbl  a’ouöUopf  viaaloa  to  cixaco  t x 0<'r..iru.1  n 
clcto  ft'«־•  ■ «xvuoUj  to  ati-xliiith  ?־.!!יזעס^  Plaall?  1 191 מ.  l-too 

1ג־  a״oc״  of  Cm  a (U«  roicblov.  David  Toamb■  m.  i’xroco  olf, 

-.id  Jticob  ol1^״vu«)  roiootod  äx  ouy-XK;  tb-A 

objootla:^  oo  Id  lx>  -lot  by  tuivlar,  tUo  a״v  c ־.ifl-״anto 
,ooitlclpcto  la  Loiv  coo  m •X>׳nl-.11  ׳'toorota.  In  a nlnDrlty 
lOQOo  lan.1־aa  objmtcd  to  tho  otatav  at  c,a  11י.״  loa  liml  ־oococ« 

.1-a-,l׳-lon  .a  a•.,  ■x.  .■•״־aotb  r:-.r  a i-uadrod  yot»•  .,  tiy  a^o,:  :105?״«  awor 
ho  t atnü  to  c. 0’) מ  ua7  tr^  <12.^ מס ־  n׳  cooaory• 

-.1»  ■Jtalm  Prtc^or  Hook  vaa  tlio  .Tldo  of  tUo  0«סס1;סי1ס?ג.  In 
10.ד:י  It  ■ur*  •.•0i-־׳‘tod  tbo  CaJAath  ovo  oikI  m־-r.lnc  30sA71cor  l»d  bom 
rom  CloZKid,  a.  «01נ ס 1־  a  ־ ־xol:  of  .or- mol  pr-.i-yor  ׳ . ’Jew  ux  Un.l״n 
?r..!v  x•  ׳ :!■׳ס בmd  !v'on  oimtod  tw  t».ro  •:a  ti׳  utimo  (Ux  :-o-t  i-oor־) 

:vm  rivo  . fcxlud-a  nincn■«'•.  uaoico}  no;.!«-  a to'־-l  of 

too  o .:.:;״j  t oa  , and  2n  Iwe  u-  oa 3  123,3 .־ coploo  I41d  ־moa  oold. 
la  n  ״ . 1 ״CO ־. ־«’«»■  <=”  bDlldny׳•  had  boor:^^ 

i 4 ,׳ ׳ ־ «־'*♦  ttf*  * •■'■מ'■■  tC  •*• 1 ׳^  ■’\Q  ''•ti■ 'O  in  L2C.:I»3jQ^  t;  *oil*  CillOS■*-*^^• 

£;lv*oa  to  v.-t:״Iou  ז iriCu!L .^.»1  t.  v..  w 

In  od.1i'.lon  Uw  DMon  ha<l  p־i׳ll  od  a :luobov  f c nvorolon 
ocr׳-  flcato׳  .f>2  ■•stm  !3ac  axl!־  uctlv  tl״o  to  ctliulcto  md  c a.ucu 

:־rvlco  . o ׳ ocimiy  a.  r o»to  bo  Car^  .lttm  on  r umoi  .- ״ ׳•Icoo" 


it- ö./'tJOtjOL'UO ! י ג י^זנ^״-־סו . i.l*  tlxj־ t it  ^iaü  c u 


־« 5 < 


a:»■  ■dyiol  :■to-,  ■m  ״ Unlxa.'’3  l!oa;:R׳Ullo  tlx  ■.'0:1'  on  V o iw  U-^-ool 
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;/rocoo<k»d•^^^  :.«rtt:^l:X:  Itoolf  5nto  ti^r.  Kolii  cf  tL0  j*il2.ci  oc;x>ol 
Ic  v/a?‘  :■«>i.x:.:־t;txi  in  !913  tU  t tlio  ־-.teoia  iron  iillotfinc  Mw  Goa.  cis^  noo  :ס 
cv  ' »oirit  it!'’  . t * 0 rev  tlj‘  tjcaml  or  tict  bc5<  lro  fO'' 0*־'׳- ^ .«015? ן 

?1^י  Union  i^pa^or  30cU  0J1to:־od  5:K>w  c ^XTOG-tloii.־.  In  1913  and 

U'iO  Cofi  ifioion  cn 0ג1;;1ג<,0נ0־: ס  and  Dc  .0  1 .3ct  tr:oo  1x>ooivod  300  pt*t  toiH^'  oUb 

oiici  1a)  ftoj*  'jyBt:>0£*  qo!?v1c©1׳i•  ?!■!010 ' ס  or  nat;adi-ili‘3  doublod  ’10”יג001סנ 

iV» 

of  Itu  uro  In  c,  ncs^oeotloncjl  Gouoro*^ 

Raucii,  cliaimin  of  ti^o  coo  dt too  on  Hcjwloion  of  tlocktla^^ 
dorvÄo  , In  I91I;.  ackod  t'pat  a oci’Vioo  l>o  r>r^vidod  for  c n^  ooatienc  o.doli 
hold  funao:/  cßi  . no  : U.or  yoolida/  0011000זזיי•  U0£t3♦נQ-t0:י^  oontinually 

naintainod  tho  ;x):l  ״on  U rtoulC  bo  c-tdl- d a ׳oivico  0».ג  n.  t 

a woclsdav  aui’vicOf  ״i  A^  ut  *150(^111:  0•  In  191^^  Qnc  1919  o lior  Lj,cs.t3<ypc  cS 
tho  00:1901*1x100  10יע>ל  com  0i*aod  aU'Ut  o Ct)n£br‘  -'nco  b011י)ך  aocuiod  >f 
□:'*),r-v  m•  '•f  Oundai^  !o’vSro  » an  tlKiy  foa1*od  Ito  <»:-^)llt.Vn  oltU 
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Uio  .׳;abbatl  • 

In  1911;  tho  c udttoo  on  :Jovl  ion  11*  tbo  Xkilon'VpcTo.v  Booü 
alu  i.o  HofOivi  roivlco  Ind  aoGJüod  t^ic 0קןגצ! ם  oo  q t3?c1  t-ion^  v/1.1:  tx 
cliruld  bo  tinlnh  iiiodt^^  זÄגt  rov9  Ion  Hblil:)?  mid  ^ifldoh  1.  ur!*o  tlion 

M ^(0 

verbal  c:  . uld סג ל  nr  do#  ' 

'doccsLfio  of  t:j0  Hoo  UQiiu^-ci'lpt  ^or  : Axida^־  ooi^^cort  artl  uo 

Uihlcli  co-itcnxKi ימס־ס״ ס.  tl.o  tcn  i»  it  .׳ua  c׳  ati  'urlly  rofflü  rod 
bach  to  Cotxiltfcoc«*  nnallp  In  191י:י;11111' 4 ^ל  n ro:>  x<10d  It  vna  In  U-^o 
י׳:11־.11י  of  rh*.׳  ' '-IT  Cllנ(C•5.tוlרa\tl  s-k7  boro  ■־  f t:/:  tjoaiittoo 0*701. - סנ^ ס  la  cc*n  taal 

t׳  ucli  '.־׳:I til  on*■'  onaf.jcr*^'"' 


> 


־w 


lM>hl  luvtu^l  AqT'  n niK'^od  tho סס1!ב׳י1ס^11ס 0 1912  1:1  a ג 11 

,  'A 

•7001 ״)0  fol^^ovSiiג 11 <..0 .r  cxiiit-^s^iCtivlorirl  !1  m luיי111.י01י 1 

icollv׳; <c״us»  ■ «oocxitod  a 11  Jm*‘l  :-  L?ua ־ ciübi  Joe  X'  >iJ1f : 

!«00^,00 4  0:*0d#  .!'!Xi?;!  :ii7,  tJlü  {^•!■^71.14  of*  J0¥/lyl1  :1,1010»  -1*:^  -C  'OOII  Itli ' י ' COIX 

It  an»  ■ It  ü ioVv-lc,a3(  n/ of  ualQUo  f»olf-H4Xir  v>ool;'n  tmicocl•  Ilo 
table  and ג ג  la יז ! .. OUl't  .‘n(;alw.,,oo  üotvooa  tiHiilStlca  u Ich  !40  ftOgT 
koc'rlca !;ac  :»elected / גג ? , U^:c;.  c;.ü£3c^.  Du.»  to  Ito  dotplin  at 

ciiould  liovu  :ho  Dorno י״י״ס ס  Jo^l:  h tiH4.;ltlonQl  rjfuaic  and  □lO-ou  iJo 

ך׳־ס 

€00^)103 la  tLo־ ׳  plnco  In  U40  i 0:vlco  tliot  Ul  :E*a<.  ic  :latorlal 

Ac  Inc  utosi  ill.”  : oc<^0ij£)adat  oa-  ti40  GoiiToixxico  pooooa  aotlon^i  tlK>c  Jov#o* 

ofor*j51co  la  c.  elp:.  and  ac  o tPnloLfi  In ד <  «4i00^»vo1•  .»rxoarulo»  bo  0ivao 

a o v4>uo «;*־7 ;  Jo'.^iah  cen; Ion.  , oad  p:x>vl  :on  ’x>  aaio  't  a»  Coiloco 
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cantos»# ^י ׳ al112nc״ aaolc  a1>-  :02*  Ujo  t1 !^סגס ,. 11  2:1 

oao  ^:mo  ”ut  c £ Clvo ׳’arx’^tod  tiiat  nl* ! ־ Dut  in  193*i 

0001 byי:0יי< 1  Tkilon  uao  a Jo^-^i  ■b  Efc>10(;iy7^  qnd  the ט ס « In  tl 
and ה ס  dabbi  hiiyor  r^ii•  tlio  G<)aft.>j*01iC0  to  pobll;i4  tljo  wt  1i:n  f cone 
by  Oab.:!!  C•  3♦  i/yv^t. ״40  1>JJoct#od  tז ט : ex*  o v^il'-n  !'!*'-..yoc'  Dool ר.. ׳* ex 

^ ג» 7 ■ 1 «? Ä Ä.  i Ä ,, .**V  IT ״ - .״ • M - w.  _ Ä 


OCOüC  Cf  ti.o  U:110n 


a:  a idl  t<.'  t 


flic  Cc:1f 0170:100  -riis.  w !*oac.  Jo^?a  :4  atudant״  cst  cclloc^c 

\£12ssrc1*01\.l00  and  undo 0ג1''*יי:סן ו  U.-it  U.oy  : 1 •גג ovoi«!  !■^o  t.x) 

noG-’^^vo  S CO  td  ii-  tu:»nt  c jld  or>  o nto  tont  ot  t;  . !1m4cv  T» 
■jnl-l  1 13,  oscc■:!  f V ■3u  ,•  ״tin;  t:>-■  ..«ffort?^  o t:.o  rioci  !•eh  o:  clo.d.o 
;ho׳:c  ■'f  ■ ;t.'  ■ .■ ־ :־^rrullo»  IXizlt-  d f ■icl  v2:::..;4  to  ^ o ca:i,-u.: 

. .׳  u 1 c 1 ' -bbl.  :^Irjxll  in  l;!";.  tho  Cud-tCK:  ti  ־ י׳ג־ז־ י i» 

tJtiJIv׳:*■ . ׳'.  ‘-t:l‘  u■.  ׳:>■  ,•txi  --■״'  cvv״  I’T* - ^ ^  1 ׳-  ■ r..  io  r* -bb.  4,id  a 

do  f ’ :.on•  ׳udone  n u;  t .  ס ־  t /.  loco  £ all 
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The  Gomnittee  on  äj^ns^jog  an  i Gator  aet  up  among  its  goals  the  advwica- 

Tent  of  tiiB  Jewish  worictosisn•  It  said  they  should  be  provided  with  special 

njeetln-8,an  ] Jewlsli  social  workers  •’with  sound  jewlsii  feelings״  siiould  act  as 

estranged  from  ~~ 

interne  diaries  between  those  wiio  are  A'cllfrioua  life  «!<  the  SynTg01f?tte.*^' 

*atibath  7a’ykahel  was  establl8i1e׳j  as  the  babbatli  to  preach  on  Indus  rial  illations • 

In  19111  rccooriendaticng  were  made  througn  the  CamnittßQ  on  Synagog  mid  Ixkbzstrial 

llelations  (Bloom,  Coffee,  lällinger,  üol  enson,  5•  Gk>I<L;teln,  A•  !iirachberg, 

aanhelr.er,  and  So  oTions  Chairman)  for  (1)  ??linimum  wage,  (2)  Industrial  in- 

surance,  (3)  prohibition  of  child  labor,  (U)  old  age  pension  (5)  work!!1cn»8 

comDeneatlon  and  (6)  the  rights  of  employees,  as  weU  as  employers,  to  organise 
76 

and  nejjotiaU•  They  were  referred  to  be  stucüed  by  cor^ittee  md  taken  up  the 

foUorfinp  year,  in  spite  of  the  protest  by  Kabbis  oster  aacl  Stephen  Wise  to 

do  8ודג׳ethinp  ab  ut  them  irredlately.  teanwhilo  Sidney  loldstein  mvod  forward 

with  a vl;rorous  and  scientiilcally  conducted  pro:;ran  as  a function  of  the  Free 
80 

Syna^Dgue* 

:tich  v#f)rk  also  went  into  the  committees  on  Qiurch  an-1  State,  even 
3trugglla.>  with  tt»i  problem  of  lÄiether  or  not  to  teach  ethics  in  the  public  schools• 
There  was  pioneering  interest  in  the  religljus  school,  but  time  ends  o»1r  die- 
cussion.  In  conclusion,  alt^unigh  it  is  ab8e״t  fron  mo^t  of  the  Joiiberations 
of  the  Conference,  in  1915  the  first  .ioria  War  was  the  greatest  chaxienga  yet  to 
the  Mesbianic  expectations  of  tlio  Conference. 

In  his  ׳:oaferonce  scirnon,  reUrln:  President  dries  expresses  the  atU- 
tude  of  tiany,  how© /or.  He  optaics  of  the  disiilusioamBnt  which  has  shattered  the 
optlndsUc  hopes  waioh  had  ushered  in  the  I9th  century.  •*Haif  of  the  popvilation 


zi 


20. 


of  the  earth  18  axv'e  ed  in  a cx\1el  war. ••  terrible  new  weapons  of  de8 MTucticm. « • 
abrogation  of  the  moral  law...  the  brutallaatlon  of  tlw  human  spirit♦•*  Half 
tlie  Jews  of  Uie  world  and  their  fate  18  very  precnrious  in  the  buffer  *one 
of  the  Lastern  f^י׳nt.  But  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews  of  "!wmany,  Austria, 
and  fluf  sla  should  bring  increased  rights.  But  Anerlca  alone  can  send  them 
relief  I Affierican  Jews  jmist  realize  the  need  and  unite  Into  one  overall  organize« 
tion  for  the  task.  Mo:־eover,  Reform  leaders  !rust  use  their  influence  to  stop 
the  senseless  war!  stop  all  food  supplies  to  the  wanring  nations  «id  set  up  a 
world  tribunal.  America  ntust  remain  at  peace  yet  eternal  vigi.lence  18  the 
price  of  liberty  so  we  ?mist  intensify  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Bible  out  of 
public  schools* 


The  Conference  remands  to  his  message  by  1p1:»rovlng  of  the  American 
Jewish  C0Tm*!lttee  8 י appeal  to  call  a confermice  of  all  Jewish  organizations  in 
Washington.  The  incoming  parealdent,  Rosenau,  promises  to  atihere  to  the  principles 
of  historical  Reform.  And  thus  with  the  ?'irst  World  War  the  principles  and 
contr  dictions  of  the  Conference  met  their  most  formidable  and  unexpected 
challenge  80  far.  Its  strength  lay  In  its  ability  to  meet  the  chailengej  its 
weakness  in  a;iherlng  to  doctrines  based  on  wlRcalculations  of  history. 
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far  mn  who  nero  either  in  the  active  n*  istry  or  closely  associated  ui  h it. 
pp.  169-171.  ThD  Oarr^ttoe  on  ‘»ligiofus  «•ork  In  Jtei  cr  jltles,  Derkowiti, 
Holler,  Ca^isoh,  spin,  Fnelow  anrl  omfield,  p•  215•  19111»  PP•  Ii11-lli2• 

The  CoTdttet  had  )ppooel  all  rratsmtiele  anong  Joirisi:  students  as  exel  sivc, 
in  i^ite  01'  i^ilki.eon's  an>  iH^llsr'e  oposition,  but  tiic  Oü  Kflpi»  wa^ 

0x0  לpted  the  Cherea  in  1915• 

71,  Ibid.  1912,  p.  2U. 

75.  Ibid.  pp.  ?1^-26,  !:R-JlipJ  1911i,  pp.  91^7. 

79.  ibid.  pp.  -06-10ף. 
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^ Th•  years  1916-1919  were  very  important  ones  for  the 
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A ^ י American  Jewish  community•  It  was  the  time  of  the  first  World  War, 

and  most  naturally  the  war  overshadowed  all  events•  The  coming  of 

the  war  brought  to  the  fore  many  of  the  issues  that  had  up  to  this 

>^0 

time  not  been  quite  suppressing•  The  Jewish  community  as  a whole 
was  seething  with  change  and  this  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  CCAR 
Yearbooks  • 

One  of  the  mos  t important  movements  of  the  period  was  the 
attempt  to  create  an  American  Jewish  Congress•  This  Congress  move- 
ment  wqs  opposed  by  the  Ansrican  Jewish  Committee•  The  CCAR  sidod 

\ " י V 

with  the  Committee  and  sent  its  represehtatlves  to  a conference 

■ ' / 

called  by  the  Committee•  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  1916 
meeting  and  Max  Heller  and  Stephen  Wise  asked  the  CCAR  to  change 
its  stand  and  to  support  the  Congress  movement•  Coimnented  Heller: 
”Here •••is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  show  and  to  prove  that 

1״ 

we  stand  with  the  people•.. •"  But  the  CCAR  did  not  change  its 
mind.  It  decided  to  send  delegates  to  a conference  called  by  the 
committee•  But  it  was  also  decided  to  send  delegates  to  a similar 

convention  called  by  the  Congress.  The  sentiments  of  the  CCAR 

f\jLiyU  f 1 ^ י' 

expressed  by  Samuel  Schulman!  "Let  us  go  to  the  American  Jewish  / 
Committee  and  also  to  the  other  side  and  when  we  are  there,  let  us 
use  every  Influence  at  our  command  for  peace." 

In  the  report  of  the  1917  conference  wo  find  that  the  dlf- 
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ferences  between  the  Congress  and  the  Committee  have  boon  Ironed  out 
and  the  CCAR  has  to  decided  whether  to  send  delegates  to  a confer- 
ence  called  by  them.  After  a groat  deal  of  discussion,  which  centers 
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around  the  fact  that  the  Russian  revolution's  granting  Jews  equal 
rights  had  made  a national  Jewish  organisation  unnecessary.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  send  delegates  to  the  Conference,  but  they  were 
Instructed  to  withdraw  ”whenever  the  Congress  In  their  Judgment 
violates  the  agreements  upon  which  the  Congress  was  called•" 


»-.־ I ‘ ‘ The  CCAR  although  It  considered  Itself  to  bo  strictly  a 

V״! \}  ^ 

, rfworm  Institution,  yet  endeavored  on  occasions  to  speak  as  the 
]'''authoritative  Rabbinic  group  In  the  United  States•  For  example, 
when  Its  Superanuated  Ministers  Fund  was  organized  It  made  appeal 
for  membership  In  the  fund  to  all  Rabbis  whether  they  wore  members 
of  the  CCAR  or  not•  When  trouble  brews  along  the  Mexican  border 
and  tronps  are  called  out,  the  CCAR  carries  on  the  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  concerning  chaplaincy,  etc•  But  It  must 
^ conceded,  however,  that  the  CCAR  gave  up  this  prerogative  when 

"Jewish  Board  for  Welfare  Work  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy"  was  organized  In  1917• 

The  CCAR  cooperated  with  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  as  this 
organization  came  to  be  called  all  during  the  war  years•  William 
Rosenau  participated  in  the  creation  of  a special  prayer  book  for 
the  use  of  Jewish  service  men•  But  msuiy  Reform  Rabbis  were  not 
satisfied  with  ttie  new  prayer  book  and  there  was  agitation  for  the 
use  of  a special  edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  by  those  soldiers 
who  desired  It•  The  JWB  gave  permission  for  this  In  the  United 
States,  although  It  Insisted  that  overseas  only  the  prayer  book  pre- 
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pared  under  Its  Jurisdiction  be  used• 

10מף  CCAR  also  worked  for  Jewish  imity•  It  has  been  seen 
above  What  Its  attitude  toward  the  Jewish  Congress  movement  was• 
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But  this  did  not  mean  that  the  Conference  was  opposed  to  all  Jewish 
unity  organization.  On  the  contrary.  It  looked  forward  to  a cen- 
trallzatlon  of  Jewish  organization.  For  example,  the  Committee 
on  th»  Wise  Centenary  reporting  In  1916,  spoke  of  Its  desire  to 
call  a meeting  of  all  national  Jewish  organizations  on  the  centenary 
of  Isaac  M,  Wlse*s  birth  In  1919,  ",,,the  centralization  of  all 

tiie  higher  activities  of  American  Jewry  was  Dr.  Wise  י s supremest 
effort  and  most  fervent  hope,♦,,"  The  same  report  speaks  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Corgregations  as  having  ״membership,,, 
open  to  all  Jewish  Coig rogations,  whatever  bo  the  shade  of  their 
religious  belief. 

In  the  1918  convention  a resolution  calling  for  a joint 

meeting  with  an  orthodox  Rabbinical  body  was  considered  and  rejected 

by  the  CCAR,  The  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Haggadah*s  hope  was 

declared  by  Dr,  S,  S,  Cohon  In  1919: 

It  was  the  thought  of  the  Committee  that  It  could  get 
out  an  Haggadah  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all — 
orthodox  as  well  as  reform," 

If  we  take  this  thou^t  In  conjunction  with  the  sentiments  that 
motivated  the  Committee  on  Response  to  give  decision  on  all  sorts 
of  orthodox  religious  problems,  for  example,  the  usability  of  Pyrex 
dishes,  we  can  see  that  the  Conference  occasionally  still  hoped 
to  deal  with  the  Jewish  community  as  a whole.  Certainly,  the  view 
It  had  of  It  8 task  was  not  a parochial  one , 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  trace  the  opinion  of  the 
CCAR  on  various  social  problems  that  were  Important  In  this  period. 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  early  years  of  this  paper  wore  years 
of  the  Wilsonian  ״New  Freedom,״  For  the  first  time,  there  was 
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legislation  working  toward  the  betterment  of  workers  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  1916  convention  a resolutlonw  as  introduced  favor- 
Ing  arbltatlon  in  capital  and  labor  conflicts  and  mentioning  sped- 
f ically  the  refusal  of  the  Ladies ' Cloak  and  Suit  Manufacturers  of 
Hew  York's  refusal  to  submit  their  difficulties  with  the  unldns  to 
arbitration.  This  resolution  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  one-sided.  "There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  case...."^ 

“ The  result  of  the  discussion  was  a resolution  calling  on  both  labor 
and  capital  to  submit  to  arbitration• 

In  1917,  the  Committee  on  Synagog  and  Industrial  Relations 
brought  In  a very  constructive  report  dealing  with  how  the  Rabbi 
should  approach  Industrial  problems.  It  was  strongly  pro-labor. 

The  CCAR  refused  to  accept  this  report  and  sent  It  back  to  committee 
for  further  consideration.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  CCAR  was 
not  aware  of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  day.  For  example, 
the  Committee  on  the  President* s Message  In  1919  called  for  "a 
commission  In  conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  lÄilch  was  to  ״submit... an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
training  of  the  rabbinate  and  Its  adequacy  far  the  social  Interpre- 
tatlon  of  Judaism....״®  Jonah  Wise,  In  ihe  1919  Conference  Lectire 
expressed  the  same  thought:  ״Now  Is  the  time  to  assemble  all  the 
forces  that  made  Israel  prophetic  to  rally  men  again  to  the  call 
that  produced  the  cry  In  the  wilderness  of  sin  and  cruelty. 

In  other  words,  the  CCAR  was  quite  willing  to  commit  Itself  to 

Ideals  of  social  justice.  It  was  only  aapposed  to  mak^^soclal 
Justice  specific. 

The  World  War  naturally  made  a tremendous  Impression  on 
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the  thought  and  action  of  the  CCAR•  It  brought  to  the  fore  such 
practical  work  as  the  raising  of  large  siuna  for  overseas  help  and 

far  providing  entertainment»  etc.»  to  Jewish  soldiers  or  sailors. 

U 

The  need  pT  chaplains  and  the  work  of  the  JWB  has  already  been 
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mentioned  above.  But  thase  things  were  not  all  the  concern  that 

the  conference  eנthibited  toward  the  war.  For  the  war  also  brought 

great  Ideological  changes.  For  example»  one  member  of  the  confer- 

ence  is  mentioned  as  resigning  from  the  Rabbinate  and  enlisting  in 

the  Army  as  a private.  The  Committee  on  Social  Justice  in  1917 

submits  no  report  because  that  it  believes  the  war  years  not  to  be 

a propitious  time  for  it.  One  of  the  most  amazing  documents  lllu- 

stratlng  the  change  in  attitude  is  an  article  in  the  1919  Yearbook 

by  Max  Relchler,  ״The  Jewish  Conception  of  Justice."  He  rejoices 

^ that  the  Jewish  concept  of  "stern  ri^teousness"  is  winning  out  in 

the  world,  Christians»  he  contends»ar0  turning  aside  from  their 

emphases  on  love  and  mercy»  and  accepting  the  Jewish  conception 

of  Justice.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  article»  only 

Abraham  Cronbach  takes  issue  with  his  sentiments.  Others  endorse 

his  ideas.  Comments  Dr.  Kohler:  "...a  Just  God  is  indignant  and 
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angry  at  the  breakers  of  the  law."  Naturally»  all  these  words 

were  used  to  Justify  the  position  thiat-  the  United  States  in  the 

World  War.  Germany  had  done  wrong,  and  now,  America,  the  inatru- 

ment  of  Divine  Justice  was  seeing  to  it  that  Germany  was  being 

punished.  This  was  certainly  a far  cry  from  the  Ideology  which  led 

the  conference  to  call  upon  the  United  States  Government  to  accept 

13 

arbitration  in  its  dispute  with  Mexico  in  1916, 

The  CCAR  also  expressed  itself  on  the  question  of 
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conscientious  objectors•  Judaism,  cannot  be  a ground  for  claiming 
exemptions  frort  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  "inasmuch  as  historic 
Judaism  emphasises  patriotism  as  a duty,  as  well  as  the  ideal  of 

14״ _ 

Peace.  There  was  some  opposition  to  this  resolution,  butflt  was 
not  large  emough  to  prevent  Its  passage. 

The  CCAR  seemed  also  to  be  greatly  Influenced  by  Wilson* s 
Ideals  for  the  post-war  World.  In  1919,  the  Committee  on  the  Presl- 
dent* 3 Message  asked  for  the  creation  of  a committee  to  prepare  a 


draft  of  Jewish  Ethics,  with  recommendations  for  mking  them  apply 
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to  the  present  day  world.  Also  in  1919,  the  Conference  listened 

to  an  address  by  William  Howard  Taft  in  which  he  called  for  support 

of  the  League  of  Nations.  Horace  J.  Wolf  in  an  article,  ״Synagog, 

War  and  Days  Beyond,"  calls  for  the  synagog  to  take  larger  social 

responsibility  in  the  post-war  world.  He  asks  that  an  end  be 

brought  to  the  petty  wrangling  about  forms  and  ritual,  öie  syna- 

gogue  must  now  deal  with  religious  ultlmates.  He  calls  up  the 

memoi’y  of  those  who  died  in  the  war,  in  making  a demand  for  a more 

religious  world  in  iidilch  Justice  is  to  reign  supreme. 

Samuel  H,  Goldenson  in  the  Conference  sermon  in  1918 

expresses  the  sentiment  toward  the  post-war  world  most  clearly: 

Mankind  is  about  to  engage  in  a world-wide  recons true- 
tion  and  duty  calls  us  to  the  original  and  historic 
task  of  our  lives•  It  13  for  us,  the  world *s  experts 
upon  moral  and  spiritual  qiestlons,  once  more  to  re- 
interpret  our  doctrines  and  principles  and  ideals... 

Ours  it  is  to  reemphasize  our  distinctfive  ethical  be- 
lief  that  ri^teousness  is  of  God....^® 

Diirlng  this  period  the  CCAR  was  trying  to  emphasize  this 

attitude  by  its  defense  work.  Its  main  area  of  activity  was  try— 

ing  to  keep  the  secular  school  free  from  any  religious  infiltration 
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This  evolved  into  keeping  the  Bible  out  of  the  public  school•  Its 
Committee  on  ChTxrch  and  State,  as  well  as  special  coraraittees,  were 
constantly  busy  gathering  Information,  and  attempting  to  have  legls- 
latlon  passed  agaihst  Bible  reading.  It  published  a pamphlet  "Why 
the  Bible  should  not  be  read  in  the  Public  School,"  which  was  dis- 
trlbuted  in  all  danger  spots•  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing, 
that  the  agitation  for  Bible  reading  abated  greatly  in  1918-1919, 
the  end  of  the  war  period* 

The  CCAR  also  investigated  various  plans  for  having  rell- 
gious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  1916  conference 
all  the  various  local  plans  were  discussed.  Then  after  some  dis- 
cusslon  the  conference  expressed  its  approval  for  the  Gary  plan. 

This  called  far  the  release  of  children  from  school,  at  a given 
period,  and  their  instruction  in  the  individual  churches.  It  is 
interesting  to  view  this  in  the  li^t  of  recent  developments,  for 
the  Gary  plan  like  others  similar  to  it,  are  all  now  frowned  upon 
by  Jewish  organizations.  That  the  conference  was  serious  in  this 
approval  of  the  Gary  plan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
1917  conference  it  again  called  for  the  implementation  of  the  plan, 
this  time  even  xirging  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  to  train 
teachers  for  the  released  time  classes. 

The  Committee  on  Church  and  State  also  eng^ed  in  other 
varieties  of  defense  works.  It  reported  to  the  1919  Conference 
for  example,  that  it  had  eliminated  a story  about  a cheating  Jew 
from  a book  published  by  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  stopped  the  study  of  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice"  in  Mllwa\1koe  High  Schools.  Despite  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  conference  engaged  in  the  work  of  influencing 


various  public  bodies  in  the  above-mentioned  way,  it  yet  opposed 

the  creation  of  separate  Jewish  political  organizations•  The  1916 

Committee  on  the  President *s  Message  recommended  that  the  members 

”exert  their  utmost  influence  in  their  several  communities  to  pre- 
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vent  the  organization  of  Jews,  as  Jews,  into  political  clubs." 

The  CCAR  also  concerned  itself  with  various  j&lans  to  make 

congregations  more  democratic  institutions.  The  Rabbis  were  shocked 

by  the  great  divergence  between  theory  and  practice  in  regard  to 

congregational  organization.  They  point  again  and  again  to  thei  \ju ffv 

many  people  who  are  either  excluded  or  made  only  second  class  | iSII  ^ 

members  by  the  existing  congregational  constitutions.  Said  the 

Commit teo  on  Model  Constitution  in  1916: 
yi  ״ ׳y" 

, r r IS  ^ •a  congregational  constitution  is  primarily  a spiritual 
^ .!,»rV  ^'document;  ♦••it  is  the  aspirations  and  the  obligations 
i V .4  \!  ^ of  the  synagog  reduced  to  parchment;  the  bill  of  roll- 

, ;י  glous  rl^ts  and  duties  of  the  individual  Jew  insofar 
v)  ^ 4'׳""  r ' !־  • induced  to  affiliate  with  an  organized 

\1>ך \ י  - V ־■  I ' form  of  the  worship  of  the  God  of  his  fathers.^^ 

' \/UJ  K:  '  ־' ■ י £ \ ״  ' 


called  for  the 


new  constitution  was  presentedp  It 


pews,  made  the  Rabbi  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board 


■M'-'  S !:v  ' 

^918,  the 
abolition  of 


of  Trustees,  and  called  for  Junior  membership  for  young  people. 

It  attenpted  to  correct  moat  of  the  abuses  of  the  existing  system. 

The  CCAR  also  worked  for  more  ethical  relations  between 
Rabbis  and  between  Rabbis  and  congregations.  In  1916,  the  Committee 
on  Arbitration  advocated  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  on  Pilling 
Pulpit  Vacancies,  but  the  plan  was  rejected.  The  committee  brought 
the  matter  up  again  the  following  year,  but  it  again  was  defeated. 
The  ssune  committee  also  mentioned  one  case  of  arbitration  between 
Rabbis,  and  urged  that  more  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Rabbinate 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 
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When  the  President’s  Message  in  1916  asked  for  a formula- 
tlon  of  a declaration  of  principles  of  Reform  Judaism,  tho  Canunlttee 
on  the  President’s  Message,  advises  against  It,  stating  "that  It  is 


the  policy  of  the  Conference  to  pronounce  upon  particular  principles^  / f ^ 
according  to  special  needs•••"  The  conference  was,  however,  con- 
vinced  of  the  great  power  of  American  Reform  Judaism  as  a force  In 
World  Jewry•  Declared  William  Rosenau  in  the  President’s  Message 
in  1916:  "Through  our  Conference’s  achievements.  Reform,  in  its 
present  aspect,  makes  Itself  felt  among  the  Jewries  on  the  other 

«19 

side  of  the  Atlantic."  He  ascribes  the  organization  of  Reform 
organizations  in  Germany  and  England  to  the  influence  of  American 
Reform.  But  yet  in  the  same  message  Rcaenau  expresses  his  dlssat- 
Isfaction  with  the  state  of  worship  in  American  Reform  and  advo- 
cates  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  reinterpret  the  meaning 
of  the  now-noglected  holidays. 

That  there  is  a definite  slackening  of  the  feeling  that 
a statement  of  Reform  principles  is  needed  can  be  seen  in  the  fate 


of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Jewish  iheology.  This  committee  had 
been  in  existence  since  1908,  when  it  had  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
duce  a book  of  essays  on  Reform  Judaism.  It  had  never  succeeded 
in  its  task,  and  in  1918  when  Kohler’s  Jewish  Theology  appeared, 
it  asked  the  conference  to  dissolve  it,  as  there  now  was  no  longer 
iieed  for  it. 

Louis  Grossman  in  his  President’s  message  to  the  1919 
conference  also  expresses  this  type  of  sentiment•  ׳Ihe  old  Reform 
of  Geimany  he  calls  only  a "revision,"  what  is  needed  now  is  a 
"reconstruction."  Refcrm  in  his  words  is  not  conceived  of  as  a 
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crood  but  rattier  aa  a dyhamlc,  **a  positive  Influence•" 

In  tl»  same  address»  Grossman  ^all 8 for  a reexamination 

of  the  Jewish  tradition»  Reform»  he  declares»  must  be  a roassertlon 

pn 

of״tho  conscious  Jcnrlsh  self  This  acre©»  with  what  has  boon  said 

previously  In  this  pa^r•  Other  evldeixe  of  It  may  be  seen  in  Koh- 

lor’s  response  against  Inter-marriage•  It  may  also  be  seen  In  the 

proposal  made  In  1916»  to  educate  a Sephardic  young  man  at  H*U»C• 

in  order  to  bring  the  Araorlcan  Sephardic  camminitleB  closer  to 

Reform•  Pr•  Mar  gone  tern  In  the  1919  conference  calls  for  the  crea- 

tlon  of  "Acterlcan  Judaism"  which  Is  distinct  from  all  other  national 

forms•  He  speaks  not  of  Reform  alone»  but  also  of  all  forms  of 

Judßlem  in  America•  Evoking  the  spirit  of  Isaac  M•  Wise  ho  calls 

• .?2 

for  a ”\mlted  American  Jewry•״^ 

Xn  interesting  sidolig^t  to  this  changing  emphasis  may  be 
seen  in  the  treatment  of  Isaac  Bemhelm’s  letter  to  ttie  conference 
ih  1918•  Ho  calls  for  a "Reformed  Church  cf  American  Israelites•" 
The  conference  docs  nor  even  dignify  his  letter  with  a discussion• 
10ךף  emphasis  is  always  on  the  desire  to  remain  within  the 
Jewish  group•  In  1917  when  joinglng  the  National  Federation  of  2 
Religious  Liberals  was  proposed»  there  were  quite  a few  opposed  to 
it»  although  the  conference  did  decide  to  Join•  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  opponents  that  this  step  would  alienate  Reform  from  tlie 
orthodox• 

Thox'o  was»  however»  one  point  in  which  the  conference  was 
uncomproodLsing•  This  was  Zionism•  Ispael  is  a priost  people•  The 
conferonco  was  not  able  to  pass  an  luxti-Zlonist  resolution»  not 


because  there  wore  many  Zionists  in  the  CCAR  but  boeause  "differences 


■> 
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have  never  been  settled  tiy  taking  a vote•״  In  1918,  however,  the 
conference  took  Issue  with  the  warding  of  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
declaring  that  Israel  Is  a religious  conwunlty.  Here  again  the 
argument  concerning  passing  the  resolution  Is  not  so  much  idiother 
It  Is  rl^t  or  not,  but  whether,  the  confer enoo  may  bind  Its  mem- 
bora  on  this  Issue  or  not.  In  regard  to  the  Balfour  declaration 
the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  It  can. 

In  all  this  It  can  be  seen  that  Reform  was  in  a state 
of  flia.  ■i'he  wqpld  was  rapidly  changing,  and  with  It  the  American 
Jewish  community . 'Xhe  emphasis  18  over  more  on  compromise  and  on 
Jewish  miity.  Reform  was  In  transition  and  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  was  clear.  Jewish  unity,  rather  than  Individual  differences, 
was  to  be  the  new  emphasis. 
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itB  •raas  of  geographic  concentration,  its  modes  of  thought  and  ®*"  ^ \p  ^ 

presslon.  The  words  which  Eiail  a.  Hirsch  addressed  to  the  nineteenth 
council  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred  to  as  Ü.A.H.O.)  in  190ל  reflect  the  change  in  character  of  the 
Jewish  community  t 

*....tduring  the  last  twelve  months  almost  as  many  Jews 
landed  at  the  eastern  gate  of  our  country  as  were  settled 
throughout  the  United  States  when  the  Ü.A.H.O.  was  founded• 

Whw  this  congregational  union  was  organized,  and 

during  the  first  years  of  its  existence  - yes,  as  late  as 
perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  of  the  past 
century,  it  had  tiie  clear  right  to  claim  that  it  repree- 
anted  American  Israel!  that  the  peculiar  viewpoints  from 
which  it  regarded  Judaism's  development  and  destiny  and  the 
principles  for  the  clarification  and  propagation  of  which 
it  had  founded  the  College,  were  practically  held  without 
dissent  by  the  majority  of  American  Jews•  We  can  no  longer 
advance  this  insistence*  Today  we  pepresent  the  minority, 
not  the  majority•" 


.י 


The  period  between  1891  and  190?  witnessed  a complete  change  in 
the  clmracter  of  the  American  Jewish  community.  The  flood  tide  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  European  immigrants  which  in;:undated  America 
^ brought  with  it  Jewish  masses  in  hitherto  imdreamt  of  numbers•  The 
newcomers  radicmlly  changed  not  only  the  size  of  the  comnamity,  but 

^ •י ' 

also  Itl  religious,  economic,  and  political  complexion,  its  institutions. 


• ו 


' ן)  T 
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The  deliberations  of  the  U.A.H.O•  as  recorded  in  the  *Proceedings" 
reveal  that  the  problems  attandint  to  the  absorption  of  the  maeses  of 
Jewish  immigrants  into  American  life  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
Jewish  comriunity  in  the  light  of  new  needs  and  new  interests  were  the 
primary  foci  of  energy  and  concern  between  the  years  of  1891  and  1907• 


^ד*־) 
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IXiring  the  early  1890*0,  the  Union  •till  looked  upon  itself  a•  <>־’  -v  ^ 

V  1» י 

the  representative  of  Aaerican  Jewry•  An  appeal  addressed  by  Julius״'^־'* 

Freiberg,  president  of  the  U«A«H>C••  to  the  thirteenth  council  in 
1Ö92,  stated  thet  *our  oeaberehlp  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  es*-• 
brace  every  oongregati  m in  the  United  States.*  (vol.  IV,  P.5058) 

At  the  fourteenth  council  in  1894,  President  Freiberg  observed  1 
*We  number  today  about  100  eongregations j thrice  that  number  should 
be  enrolled  in  our  ranks,  so  that  all  Israelites  in  these  United 
States  may  enjoy  the  grand  privilege  of  participating  in  the  glor- 
ious  work  which  is  before  us."  (Vol.  IV,  p.  5564.)  . 

י 

At  the  fifteenth  council  in  1696,  President  Freiberg  called  V, 

\ . V•*  . ,t.*' 

ention  to  the  role  of  the  U.A.H.C•  as  *the  only  national  body  of  Jews^^^^3־'| 
in  the  United  States."  (vol.  IV,  p.  5565) 

rv|  report  of  the  Board  of  Delegatee  on  Civil  and  Religious 

A.  
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1 I״  / Rights,  a ooBuoittse  of  the  Union,  stated  thf.t  most  of  its  actions 

welfare  and  benefit  of  adherents  to  strictly  orthodox 

יי*( 

^ congregations  which  are  not  members  of  the  Union.*  In  the  opinion  of 

* — j *1 . . ^ a.•  •I 
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the  Board,  these  services  *fUrnieh  good  reason  %fhy  th*-y  should  at  once 

plHce  their  organizations  oA  the  (U.A.H.O.)  role,  without  reference 
to  any  do^atlcal  questions  and  contrilwte  to  the  expenses  involved  ' 

in  securing  oikil  and  religious  rights  for  their  members.*  The  Board 
recommended  that  *steps  be  taken  to  enroll  eongre  :ati  ^ns  whose  me!»־ 
bers  have  been  protected  through  work  done  by  the  Bosrd."  (vol.  V, 
p.  5950),  and  noted  with  satisfaction  tj.at  *many  leading  Jewish  news- 

\ 

ז\\^'  papers  approve  of  the  work  done  by  us  and  earnestly  invoke  the  adher- 

V י 

י׳ '”°®  congregations  to  the  U.A.H.C."  (vol.  V,  p.  5948) 

. V V 
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The  addreas  of  Siaon  Wolf  to  the  aixtoenth  Oounoll  of  the  Union 
in  1898  represented  the  last  all  out  atte.ript  to  rally  all  elenenta  in 

Aaerioan  Jewry  around  the  Union.  He  reiteratea  the  centrality  of 

a . .  י י 

■unityf  among  the  aM8  of  the  Union  and  laya  the  blane  for  lack  of  i * 

thia  eseentlal  unity  at  the  door  of  those  who  allow  *peraonal  friction 

(to  prevail)  Instead  of  a desire  to  do  the  largest  aaount  of  good  for 

the  largeot  nujsber.  I cannot  iaaglne  how  any  orthodox  congregation 

can  be  injured  either  in  its  principles,  its  aias  or  its  objectives  by 

contributing  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Union.  The  Union  has 

never  atteoioted  and  never  will  to  dictate  any  prayer  book  or  aror  forms 

of  worship  within  the  sacred  portals  of  the  synagogue."  (vol.  V,  p.  598^♦) 

Mr.  Wolf  summarizes  his  sentiments  ns  follows  1 

י I have  never  conceded,  nor  do  I today,  that  thia  *Union* 
was  to  cement  the  Reform  element  only .....The  idea  was 
and  is  to  bring  every  Jewish  Oongreg  tion  In  the  United 
States  into  a closer  *Union*,  not  on  lines  of  a common 
prayer-book,  or  any  tenets  thet  time  and  tradition  have  o 

י"«»  to  bo  a union  of  American  Israelites Jv—  I 


Misunderstanding  and  friction  has  and  does  exist,  and  the  - 0 

time  has  come  when  it  should  cease.  Orthodox,  Reform  and  ^ .--י  ' 
Agnostic  Jews  should  marshall  under  ona  banner,  be  actua- 

T.Jbri  Kv  AW  A ^ ^ U ^ .a  X e.v  ־^  ‘ 


(vol.  V,  p.  5986) 


ted  by  one  common  purpose 


It  is  obvious  from  Mr.  Wolf*s  inclusion  of  ״Agnostic  Jews"  that 
he  viewed  the  Union  primarily  as  a vehicle  for  the  "anti-defamation" 
work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  His  emphasis  on  this  area  may  not 
have  bfen  shared  by  the  entire  Union  leadership,  but  they  were  in  gen- 
oral  agreement  with  him  and  on  the  motion  of  Isaac  M.  Wlss  thsy  printed 

"100,000  copies  of  his  adress to  be  distributed  throughout  the  U- 

nlted  States."  (vol.  V,  p.  5998) 
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In  •pita  of  thaaa  aaplratione,  the  actual  growth  of  the  Union 
durini’  the  last  decide  of  th•  nineteenth  century  was  dlaappolntlngly 
email.  The  president *9  message  to  the  sixteenth  Council  in  189Ö  re« 
ported!  ״Since  we  met  two  years  ago  in  Louisville,  but  little  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  affUirs  of  the  Union.  The  increase  of  man« 
bership  18  very  slow,  and  what  seeaB  to  bo  very  strange,  many  pulpits 

ו 

are  filled  by  Rabbis,  who  !wBsuDated  from  the  College,  and  whose  con« 

« • 

gregations  are  not  members  of  the  Union."  (vol.  V.  page  ?968) 

A laureate  address  at  the  ordination  ceremonies  in  1900  boasted 
that  Reform  had  carried  the  day,  that  "American  institutions  and  nine« 
teenth  century  life  have  asserted  tlieir  authoritative  claims ....  .Wo 
backwards ....  »Our  Russian  lamlgrantc  will  not  sueoeed  in 
reconstructing  old  barriers  and  revitalising  ausamiflod  ceremoniea." 

(vol.  V.,  page  4192)  In  these  remarks  we  still  find  the  a'lnouncement 
of  the  triumph  of  Reform,  but  coupled  with  it  are  reiterations  of  Re« 
form^ determination  not  to  give  ground  which  Indicate  that  reform  had 
been  placed  on  the  defensive.  ״Let  no  one  utter  8 syllable  against 
the  sinoerAty,  honesty,  and  singlwiindednesa  of  V ose  sainted  lenders! 
Adler,  tiirech,  Einhorn,  Lllienthel,  Wise»..."  , cries  the  speaker. 

This  is  the  demand  of  a group  under  att*»ok. 

The  report  of  the  Union  secretary  in  1902  Indicated  a net  inoreese 
of  flfte«׳!  oongregatlona  to  make  a total  of  11?,  and  noted  that  the 
union  was  "in  taore  prosperous  condition  that  at  any  time  since  its  for« 
mation."  (vol.  V.,  p.  463?)  The  vice-president  reported  to  this  ooun« 
cil  that  "ti»e  U.A.II.C.  still  continues  to  be  the  Representative  Body 
of  the  American  Jews.  " However  he  clarifies  the  respect  In  which 
the  Union  oontinues  to  represent  when  he  adds!  "Ih  its  ohairaan  of  the 
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y Board  of  DoIo^at>f8  on  Civil  and  Roliglou■  Righ'tc  the  govemasent  re— 
oogniies  the  official  ■pokeeraan  of  the  Jews  of  Amerioa."  (vol.  Y.  p.4690) 
It  eecais  that  by  this  tlnet  the  one  area  of  primacy  remaining  to  the 
Union  was  representation  to  the  government . The  claim  made  later  in 
the  same  report  th'.t  *the  voioe  of  the  Union  has  ever  been  recognized 
as  the  official  voioe  of  American  Israel^  religioualyf  civilly,  polit- 
ically,״  semas  to  refer  to  reooapiitlon  (bestowed  by)  the  non-Jewish 
ratVier  t^ian  the  Jewish  consnunity• 

The  unsusseseful  attempt  at  this  time  to  change  the  name  of  U• 
A*H40•  to  Union  of  American  Jewish  Congregations  was  probably  one  of 
the  last  efforts  to  make  the  Union  attractive  to  the  Jewish  masses. 

The  eighteenth  council  in  1905  which  witnessed  this  attempt 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  passage  of  a resolution  urging  the  establish- 
ment  of  a Jewish  Congress,  (vol.  V.  p.  4718  ) Though  this  resolution 
was  never  carried  out,  its  passage  indicates  the  resignation  on  the 
part  of  Union  leaders  to  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  represent  the 
entire  Jewish  community  and  thl^r  abandonment  of  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  Jewish  masses  to  their  rani-s.  In  place  of  integration,  they  pro- 
loosed  co-ordination. 

The  nineteenth  council  meeting  in  1905  retoembered  an  earlier 
resolve  concerning  "the  paramount  ini'luence  of  the  Union  as  the  high- 
oat  representative  body  of  American  Jaws."  (vol.  VI,  p.  5286)  One 
no  Ion  jer  finds  here  the  desire  to  inoftporate  all  of  American  Jev/ry 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Union,  out  merely  to  serve  as  highest  repress 
entative.  The  presidenlb  report  in  this  year  reiterated  that  *the  Ü. 
A.H.O.  aims  to  he  the  higest  ropreeentative  of  organized  American  Jew- 
ry  *.  At  the  same  time  ho  noted  1 "The  atteinpt  to  secure  the  co-operation 


■> 
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of  the  varioua  Jewish  organizations  of  a national  character  by  call- 
Ing  a National  Jewish  Oongrese  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  was 
not  8uccessi־ul .י י  (vol.  VI,  p.  5292) 

It  was  at  this  I905  Uoäncil  that  the  address  of  B-il  a.  Hirsch 
re vailed  the  e*tent  to  which  the  Union  and  reform  had  been  placed  on 
the  dei’anaive  in  the  Jewish  soene.  Hirsch  couples  his  adMiasion  that 
y *today  we  pepresent  the  minority*  with  a oall  to  arms  to  the  Reform 
group  *to  oonserTe  the  devיper  truth  for  an  incredulous  or  a hostile 
They  have  told  us  of  late  that  it  is  arrogance  on  our  part 
to  apeak  of  Judaiaia  in  Aaarica  in  tho  peculiar  sense  loh  we  have 

injected  into  the  phrase We  have  the  appointment  to  apeak  for  ten 

thoueandj  but  probably  a mlilion  refuee/  to  recognize  our  legitimacy..." 
(vol . VI,  p.  5510)  Hirsch  ?oes  on  to  co  mpare  the  stand  of  belea^ered 
reform  with  the  isolated  stand  of  the  prophet. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  Delegates  in  I905,  recognizes  the  ^ 

impossibility  of  rallying  all  Jewry  around  the  Union  &y  oon- 

־luai״..  V r״*״ 

"It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  this  juncture,  neither  one 
of  the  other  organiBetions  can  aaavuae  responsibility  or 
beooma  aponaor  for  tho  work  which  confronts  the  Jews  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world.  The  time  has 
come  uncuestlonably,  when  a united  Jewry  must  oe  created 
representin';  all  shades  of  public-opinion,  to  the  solo 
end  of  providing  ways  and  means  for  our  unfortunate  00- 
religi  nlats,  to  prevent  inimical  legislation  againet  the 
incoming  immigrant,  and  last  and  ehiefast  of  all,  t-o 

nrovldo  for  an  intelligent  distribution  of  them  into  all 
^arts  of  the  United  States." 

Cvol.  VT,  p.  ‘51-־a ) 

Kven  this  limited  hope  for  oo-ordination  in  tha  area  of  *civil 
rights"  was  dealt  a severe  blow  by  the  organizetion  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  as  another  contender  for  the  osition  of  spokesman 
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for  Aiaerioftn  Javry• 

The  fliddresis  of  Fl»bbl  Moieo  3rle8  *t  the  meeting  of  the  twentieth 
t,  cbuncll  of  the  Uni  n in  190?  included  a severe  attack  on  the  American 
\,>'י  \v' \^)>'‘^Jcwish  Oomnaittee  as  יealf-c^ected י .יself  appointed«* It  ba«  no  right  to 

V*  is ׳י י*'' 

oaiet a Oosaiittee  self  created,  sjid  for  the  time  being  eelf-per- 

petuating  18  un-American",  (vol.  VI,  p•  57^0)  Li  spite  of  the  son- 
timents  of  Rabbi  Gries  the  Uniem's  poeition  as  rapreeentative  of 
American  Jewry  to  the  government  declined  rapidly  after  thr;  formation 
of  the  Oo  fimittee. 

The  report  to  the  council  by  the  Union  secretary  in  1907  still 
reiterates  thvt  the  "U»A.H.8.  has  as  one  of  ite  baeic  laws  the  ab- 
e elute  autonomy  of  the  individual  congregation  and  can  thorefere  find 
room  on  its  platform  for  the  reformer,  the  conservative  and  the  or- 
thodox."  He  notee  however  that  "reoognlttion  of  this  fact  has  beenaof 
slow  growth,  for  prejudices  are  always  hard  to  ovorcoma.®  (vol.  VI, 
p.  5691) 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  by  1907  any  realistic  hope  of 
uniting  American  Jewry  within  the  Union,  or  of  confederating  American 
Jewry  on  the  initiative  of  the  Union,  had  vanished,  and  only  pious 


forces 


recollections  of  once  cherished  aims  remained•  The  oentr 


within  the  ballooning  Jewish  cousmunity  destroyed  the  old  basis  for 
unity  and  created  the  multiplicity  of  cemipeiing  groups  oluxraoteristic 
of  American  Jewish  life  to  this  day. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  ganex^il  pattern,  we  oan  trace  the 
development  of  the  specific  activities  of  the  Union  during  this  period 
between  1691  «»nd  1907•  We  note  that  while  the  reletive  importance  of 
the  Union  within  the  overall  American  Jewish  scene  was  declining,  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  Union  In  number,  in  finance,  end  in  the  ver- 
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ioty of  ltd  ftotivitasy  was  inoroaeing  stoadlly  • 

Its  aeutbarship  in  1902  8111)0י  at  tho  all  tine  high  of  11,000* 

•׳׳ 

1907»  the  ^ftisiieriship  had  risen  to  1^,J^9*  Tho  1902  report  by  the  eec- 
r«tary,b*aated  tlist  the  Union  was  in  more  proeperous  condition  than 
at  any  time  since  its  forn»ation.  (vol.  7,  p.  TV1»  trend  te*fard 

finanoisl  stability  continued  uninterrupted  through  !907• 

The  support  of  the  College  resaained  the  prltear;״־  ectlrlt•/  of  the 
Union*  The  reports  reflect  the  growth  of  the  College  In  faculty  re- 
sources,  in  the  size  of  its  studerit  body,  its  library,  and  Its  fin״»n- 
oial  stability*  Tiie  establlshuiont  of  the  I.M*  Wise  Memorial  Fund  aftar 
Vise's  death  as  an  »־ndowioent  fund  for  the  Collage  contributed  greatly 
to  the  strength  and  the  indepenaanco  of  tho  Ocllege.  By  1*^7»  this 
fund  had  roaohed  aiiaoet  four-fifiha  of  its  f^00,D0C  goel.  3y  this 
tisie  too,  land  h*<d  been  purohased  for  the  eventual  erection  of  the  new 
Collage  buildings  In  Clifton* 

The  growing  financial  support  forthooinncg  for  both  tho  Collage  t ) 

and  the  Union  is  inaicative  of  the  prosperinr  of  th  it  eluraont  in  the 

X ־ ^׳־ 

cousnunity  supporting  these  institutions  rather  txuin  of  a wldanlng  of  ^ 
the  population  base  of  support•  It  was  tho  relative  Independence  of 
Union  appropriatioiis  which  the  College  derived  fro>s  the  eatablishment 
of  its  endowisent  fund  which  contributed  to  the  relative  autonomy  of  the 
College  from  the  Uni  ■n,  characteristic  of  the  rslationnhip  today. 

At  the  saifla  time,  tho  davalopn.ent  of  numerous  other  areas  of 
activity  by  the  Union  led  it  to  turn  its  attention  away  fro«  the  dl- 
rect  supervision  of  tho  College  to  ita  other  interests»  The  ▼Ice-prea- 
ident '6  report  in  1902  reflects  a trend  already  i1\  progress» 

I 


ft 
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*In  th«  pa*t  the  work  of  the  Union  h«8  chiefly  centered 

around  the  Oolleije now  the  time  hee  come  for  broad- 

enin;;  our  effor•tsיי•" 

(vol.  V.  p.  4692) 

The  areea  which  the  vice  proeident  tingled  out,  were  those  in 
which  the  Union  did  actually  serve  an  ever  increasing  function. 

Up  to  1907  the  Union  did  fulfill  a central  role  in  the  affairs 
which  we  have  come  to  call  •civic  defense״.  The  yearly  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Delegates  describe  the  efforts  of  its  leaders  in  the  following 
^ area#  I (1)  protecting  of  Eastern  European  iaMigrants  from  discrimination 

and  deportation;  (2)  urging  protection  of  American  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith  on  their  journeys  in  Russia;  (5)  opposition  to  interfer- 
ence  of  church  in  state  matters  including  the  teaching  of  rellglf'n  in 
the  public  schools,  imposition  of  Sunday  "blue  laws",  and  the  attempt 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  make  of  the  United  States  a "Christ-  ^ 
ian  country". 

The  work  of  Influencing  the  government  was  always  carried  on 
by  a few  influential  individuals  who  assumed  the  role  of  "representa- 
tives  of  the  Jews".  Kn  1895  renort  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  deplores 
the  fiot  that  "individuals  and  sometimes  local  organizations  approach 
the  State  Department  with  memorials  and  oral  addresses  on  subjects  that 
It  would  bs  prudent  to  submit  through  an  authorized  agency  such  as  has 
been  or^nlzed  by  6tur  Union."  (Vol  IV,  p.  519ל) 

While  acknowledging  the  genuine  help  extended  to  the  new  imm- 
!grants  by  the  membfrs  and  agencies  of  the  Union,  we  must  also  note 
the  disaporoval  of  the  mass  immigrations  on  numerous  occasions.  ^ / 

Mu. 

\C^  sU  I VM.  ,  ׳ י) 
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In  189^,  Joseph  Krsuskopf  visited  Russia  and  obtained  an  inter- 
virw  with  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  and  urged  the  Russian  govern- 
aent  *to  aid  us  in  our  desire  somewhnt  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  American  labor  market,  and  also  to  render  permanent  aid  to  some 
of  the  suffering  Jews  within  the  Pale  of  Settlement"  by  making  avail- 
able  tracts  of  land  on  which  Jews  could  be  setteld.  (vol.  TV,  p.  55^0) 
While  Krauskopf  did  not  travel  as  an  official  representative  of  the 
Union,  his  memoranda  were  indluded  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Dele- 
gates  and  his  views  concerning  the  desirability  of  stensmlng  the  tide 
of  Jewish  immigration  to  iaerioa  are  a common  theme  in  the  docamente 


of  the  period.  , ^ I 

b.  .jVl  » -V 

k 1902  report  of  the  30‘<rd  of  Delegatee  notes  eympathetioally  ' 
that  *representatione  h^d  been  made  to  the  Preeldent  and  Secretary  ן ' 

Hay  by  leading  citizens  of  Jewish  faith,  resident  in  New  York  City, 

\ 

complaining  most  bitterly  of  the  hardship  imposed  on  the  Jew  of  the 

United  States who  had  to  care  for  these  vuaf ortAuiat  e refugees,  and 

that  the  danger  of  increased  congestion  was  so  apparent  and  so  threat- 
oning  that  Governmental  actions  was  necessary."  (vol.  V.,p.  4661) 

In  spite  of  the  prevelance  of  such  sentiments  the  Boerd  of  Dele- 
gntee  worked  ceaselessly  t dfend  the  rights  of  !migrants,  and  to  vouch 
for  their  material  support. 

The  eoassittee  was  always  careful  to  point  out  that  It  worked 
within  the  bounds  of  Impeoonble  toerioan  conduct,  that  it  sought  no 
epeoial  privileges,  and  that  it  never  operated  against  the  Intereat  of 
the  United  States  government.  On  numerous  occasions  it  pointed  proudly 
to  help  given  to  gentiles. 


11- 


I.  \ 
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3«cau•«  of  it•  desire  to  function  aa  a body  of  American  cit- 
Izans  it  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  interf  re  with  the  injuBtioes 
attendant  to  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  did  Viowover  extend  financial  kelp 
to  the  Alliance  !•raellte,  and  did  caiapai^i  ▼igorouily  In  bekalf  of 
world  pe  ce  and  י Int  er 1ייייי»»»^ ו  arbitration."  The  Union  wa15  also  ac-  ^ 

tlve  in  collttftln«  and  publishing  the  naines  and  exploit•  of  Jewish  ' aW'  ' 

\ \» ץ נ ' ' 

soldiori.  in  all  wars  since  the  Rovolution  and  in  diseeminatlng  "true״y^|t 
information  about  Jews  to  combat  anti—semitic  accusations. 

During  the  period  between  1Ö91  and  1907»  the  "extension  work 
of  the  Union  •Merged  and  excanded.  It  began  in  an  attispet  to  h'^ve 
congregational  rabbis  xisit  small  towns  periodically  under  the  sup- 
ervieion  of  a Ooiimltee  for  Circuit  Preaobing.  Originally  it  had  the 

I 

two-fold  function  of  oringing  religious  instruotlon  to  areas  unable  1 

to  maintain  peraenent  rabbis,  and  also  of  organizing  new  congregations. 

The  report  of  the  Co  mlttee  on  Circuit  Presc  ing  in  1896  mirrored  | 

the  overall  problems  facing  the  Reform  movcaBent  in  its  work  in  the  | 

ר 

l 

American  Jewish  commknity:  ו| 

"The  difficulty  with  the  ooamiunitlos  lies  in  the  heter- 
ogenelty  of  the  elements  w ich  make  up  even  the  smell- 
est  of  Jewish  communitios.  Where  there  are  mayhap  only 
a dozen  or  fl. teen  families  the  social  barriers  ars  / 

strongly  drawn,  and  national  differences,  accentuated 

by  oloee  contact,  serve  to  prevent  a union  for  re-  ^ 

llglous  purposes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 

the  Jewish  communities  of  the  South  took  more  kindly  , y ^ 

to  th«  movement  tVuan  those  of  the  North  for  the  rea-  i ’ ^ 

son,  doubtless,  th«t  there  is  among  them  a greater  1 I */  -'׳  ,t 

pesoentage  of  native  bom  Americans.  In  many  of  the  | m p*"  • 

communities  of  the  North,  and  especially  in  the  New  .J 

Bngland  states,  the  field  is  very  infirtile,  owing  to  ^ .1  " ^ fW* 

the  fact  that  these  communities  are  mads  up  of  foreign  .ן 

bom •  4 ' \ ■׳<[ / ■ ׳  \ A^ 


)se  of  the  North  for  the  rea-  1 ’ 

>re  is  among  them  a greater  ! I ^ 

T1  Americans.  In  many  of  the  | M p'"  • 

i,  and  •spsclally  in  the  New  J 

d is  very  infirtile,  owing  to  f - 1•^ 

!unities  are  mads  up  of  foreign  1)1. ‘׳1"׳  \ ax  ' .י  I ' 


(vol.  IV,  p.  5^6ל) 


bom • 


Li  1898,  the  Committee  on  Circuit  Presohing  reoon1mendi«|>  the 
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hiring  of  a par«an«mt  rabbi  to  eurry  on  its  work  and  also  the  addition 
of  ona  year  of  conpulsory  post  graduate  circuit  work  ■to  the  currio- 

I* 

ulu■  of  H.U.O.  Oily  the  former  suggestion  was  adopted.  K director 
was  appointed  in  1904•  Thereupon  the  task  of  organizing  new  oongre— 
gations  in  the  large  cities  was  undertaken  in  addition  to  the  work  in 
small  coauBunities.  The  report  of  the  director  in  1905  paints  out  the 
diffioultiea  in  locating  the  200  *Americanized  Jews  in  a district 
where  50,000  Jews  reAAde". . . .in  a city  such  as  Philadelphia.  (▼01.  VI, 
P•  5272) 

The  oxtention  department  as  it  came  to  b ':nown  also  Initiated 
efforts  to  bring  Judaism  to  Jewish  students  on  College  campaees  be- 
ginning  with  Harvard.  In  addition  it  undertook  the  *aiaeionary*  task 
of  setting  up  free  religious  schools  in  the  congested  areas  In  the 
large  cities  to  provide  the  children  of  lanlgrants  with  Jewish  train- 
Ing  end  Americanizing  experiences.  The  work  of  the  Union  in  render- 
ing  servies  to  congregations.  In  organizing  new  congregations,  end  in 
developing  oommunal  educational  faoilites  was  horn  and  developed  at 
this  time. 


Another  *«pect  of  the  educatl  nal  work  of  the  Union  derived  from  ..a 

,0^ 1 י  , , \ v-׳“ 


the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School  Uion.  This  gr  up  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  publishing  textbooks  in  English,  then  non-existent.  It  help- 
od  in  the  organi~ation  and  malntenanoe  of  religious  ohools  in  areas 
where  no  rabbis  were  to  be  found  by  publishing  pamphlets,  teachers 


guides,  and  curricular  materials.  Eventually  it  established  a regular 
teacher's  bulletin  and  It«  also  employed  a full  time  director  to  carry 
out  its  growing  work.  In  190ל,  this  group  recommended  that  the  College 


■ 
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a*t  up  « dopsrtoent  for  tralnl;ng  roligious  school  teachorr  »nd  dir- 


•ctors . 


Ono  of  the  activit  s which  ^ihe  Union  conducted  at  thle  time 
waa  the  oaring  for  the  needs  of  Jewish  soldiers.  Un  entry  in  1900 
records  the  sending  of  High  H^llda^־׳  paaphlets  to  Jewish  soldiers  in 
the  Philllplnes  and  subsoqiisnt  entries  record  the  work  of  the  Union 
ofl  behalf  of  Jewish  soldiers  and  Jewish  veterans. 

The  work  with  soldiers , and  on  University  oaaouees 08י״ י  since 
been  deloijsted  to  oiher  organisations,  !side  from  these  areas  the 
work  of  the  Union  hse  r «seined  substantially  the  save  8 8 it  was  in 

1907. 


Let  it  be  noted  that  *1th  one  exception,*«  references  to  Zion- 
Urn  during  this  era  were  generally  teapered  with  moderation.  Zion- 
ism  was  reg^irded  as  *understandable*  from  the  point  of  view  of  H^jsslanT 

Vpc  ^ 

Jewry  but  not  needed  for  American  Jews.  The  vlewa  in  this  as  in  all  * 

matters,  represented  the  fcolinga  of  the  native  and  leraan  Jewish  sie- 
ment»,  acculturated  and  econoaically  integrated  into  iiserioa.  As  the 
new  iamigrants  successfully  underwent  their  own  integration,  the 
broach  was  bridged  and  the  new  Heforni  which  is  today  emerging  was  born. 
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From  the  Desk  of 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Katz 

July  17,  1950 

Dear  Bob: 

Owing  to  a number  of  changes,  many 
s־cudent  preferences  had  to  be  altered. 

St.  Johnsbury,  which  is  a conservative 
congregation,  has  been  assigned  to  Nathan 
Bark  who  has  more  of  an  orthodox  back■־ 
ground . 

Ardmore  is  an  important  congrega- 
tion  and  has  been  associated  with  the 
College  for  many  years,  fhey  reouested 
the  assignment  of  an  advanced  student, 
hence  the  sentence  in  the  letter  designed 
to  give  them  confidence  in  your  ability 
to  meet  their  needs. 

The  enclosed  comprehensive  report 
by  Leonard  doodis  should  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Beet  wishes. 


י *י<י .W, XT • ׳?-■*« V . .f 


y ׳ < 


July  17,  1950 


Mr.  Ed  Klein,  President 
Gongre  g£1t  ion  Emoth 
Box  295 

Ardmore,  CAcla. 


Dear  Mr.  Klein* 


I am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  tnö  have  aaeigned  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Lehman,  602  W.  157th  St.,  New  York  32,  N^Y.,  to 
officiate  for  the  High  ttolydays  at  your  congregation.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Lehman  will  meet  the  religious  needs 
of  your  con':regation.  Although  he  ia  not  an  advanced  etudent 
he  is  a student  rabbi  of  considerable  maturity.  His  pereonatl 
experiences  wore  broadened  by  military  service  in  the  recent 
war.  He  has  good  judgment  and  makes  a fine  appearance. 

We  have  instructed  Mr.  Lehman  to  communicate  with 
you  promptly  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  regarding  his 
coming. 

Please  convoy  to  the  membership  of  your  congregation 
the  kind  greetings  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College -Jewish  Institute 
of  Religion  arxi  our  very  best  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  serve  your  congregation 
in  every  way,  I am 

Sincerely  yours. 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Kat* 


HLKis 


THE  HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE 

CINCINNATI  20,  OHIO 


RABBI  ROBERT  L.  KATZ 
Director  of  Admissions 
and  Field  Activities 


This  is  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been  assigned 
to  of f icia6־e , for  the  High  Holy  Days  at  Congregation 

• Please  communicate  promptly 

with: ׳ ל 

Mr• 


As  soon  as  arrangements  have  been  completed,  it  is 
important  that  you  notify  our  office.  In  every  case,  when 
Questionnaires  have  been  filled  out  by  students  in  preced- 
ing  years,  copies  have  been  appended.  Such  copies  are  to  be 
returned  to  our  office  immediately  after  your  perusal . In 
case  this  Information  has  not  been  made  available,  you 
should  obtain  from  the  president  of  the  congregation  the 
fullest  possible  Information  concerning  membership,  type  of 
services,  physical  facilities,  musical  services,  special 
local  requirements,  and  as  much  of  the  religious  and  cultur- 
al  background  of  the  community  as  possible. 


I am  enclosing  a series  of  suggestions  which  may  be 
helpful  to  you  in  your  forthcoming  Holy  Day  assignment. 


I sincerely  trust  that  you  will  have  a fruitful  ex- 
perience  and  that  your  Holy  Day  visit  will  be  a source  of 
genuine  inspiration  and  an  elevation  of  spirit  for  all  the 
members  of  your  congregation. 


With  kindest  personal  greetings,  I am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  Robert  L.  Katz 

K:s 
tic  . 2 

S.  An  attempt  has  been  made  wherever  possible  to  make 
)ly  Day  assignments  in  accordance  with  student  preferences. 

have  the  appropriate  clergy,  you  may  apply  to 
ir  office  for  the  application  form  and  letter  of  recommenda- 
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THE  HEBREW  ITHION  COLLEGE 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

DEPARTMEOT  OF  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 


EM  STUDENTS  OFFICIATING  DLtrING  HIGH  HOLY  DAYS 
COMGREGAI'IQN/H.  •VO  TIffi  VISITING 

Small  congregations  view  the  annual  visit  of  a student 
rabbi  uitn  varm  expectations.  His  physical  presence  as  veil  .־»s 
lj:is  religious  ministrations  help  the  congregants  to  identify 
themselves  anew  with  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people.  A.lthough 
mo.ny  other  links  with  Judaism  have  been  broken,  members  of  these 
small  congregations  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to  the  Holy 
Day  services  and  frequently  travel  some  distance  to  central  points 
in  order  to  join  themselves  with  the  Jewish  community  in  worship. 

In  many  cases  the  prayers  that  will  be  read  and  the  sermons 
that  will  be  delivered  are  the  only  forms  of  religious  expression 
which  the  congregants  enjoy  from  year  to  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  student  rabbi,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  will  meet  the 
religious  needs  of  his  congregants  in  the  very  limited  time  avail- 
able  by  making  himself  both  leader,  teacher  and  counselor.  Above 
all,  it  is  important  for  the  congregants  to  feel  that  the  visiting 
rabbi  is  interested  in  them  collectively  and  individually. 

FORMAL  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Planning  the  liturgical  service. 

2.  Delivering  sermons  at  each  major  service.  (Occasionally 
special  memorial  sermons  are  desired.) 

5.  Holding  memorial  services  at  the  cemetery. 

4.  Making  personal  calls  upon  the  sick  and  aged. 

5.  Holding  SabboXh  of  Repentance  services. 


Liturgy The  student 

should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Holy  Day  prayer 
book  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  edition  used. 
Beginning  students  in  particular  are  advised  to  prepare 
the  Torah  readings  meticulously  so  that  they  may  not  re- 
fleet  discredit  upon  themselves  and  the  College  by  in- 
correct  reading. 


-2־ 

Pre parat  Ion  of  sermons High  Holy  Day 

preaching  affords  the  student  rabbi  a unique  opportunity 
for  presenting  the  central  message  and  the  basic  teachings 
of  Judaism.  That  opportunity  should  not  be  deliberately 
dissipated  by  careless  preparation  or  by  selection  of 
themes  that  are  not  appropriate  to  the  sacred  season. 

Beginning  students  are  advised  of  the  publication  by  the 
Union  each  year  of  the  Holy  Day  tract  inc^.uding  sermons 
by  recognized  rabbis  in  the  field.  If  the  student  elects 
to  use  these  sermons,  he  should  prepare  them  thoroughly 
in  advance  either  committing  them  to  memory,  verbatim  or 
making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  a detailed  outline. 

The  best  sermon  will  fail  for  lack  of  effective  delivery. 

Students  who  wish  to  write  original  sermons  should  select 
themes  of  permanent  religious  interest  to  the  community  and 
individual,  such  as  basic  beliefs  of  Judaism,  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Days  and  prayer  book,  sermon  lectures  on  Jewish 
history,  etc. 

Although  our  congregations  have  had  visiting  rabbis  for 
many  years  and  as  a rule  have  warmly  appreciated  the  visit- 
Ing  rabbi  and  his  message,  they  consistently  look  forward 
at  each  Holy  Dey  season  to  the  impact  of  a new  personality 
and  a fresh  interpretation  and  application  of  Jewish  teaching. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVING  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

Religious  school  for  children  The  student 

rabbi  should  endeavor  to  meet  with  school  children  and 
where  possible  assist  parents  and  volunteer  teachers  to 
plan  the  year’s  activities.  The  Sunday  school  supervisor 
should  be  advised  to  contact  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  informed 
of  the  resources  for  securing  religious  school  materials. 

If  possible,  special  services  for  children  should  be  ar- 
ranged  for  Yom  Kippur  afternoon. 

Jewish  education  ........  Both  in  the  pulpit 

and  in  private  conversation  the  student  rabbi  should  seek  to 
encourage  individual  members  to  continue  their  religious 
education  and  specifically  recommend  that  they  subscribe  to 
various  Jewish  periodicals  and  add  to  their  own  libraries, 
voliames  of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  publications.  The 
publications  of  the  Union  and  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America  should  be  mentioned  and  perhaps  catalogs  dls- 
tributed  in  advance.  An  exhibit  of  Jewibh  books  and  per- 
lodlcals  might  be  arranged  in  the  temple  or  congregational 
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ineeting  plo-ce  during  th0  Holy  Days«  A display  of  ceromonial 
objects  would  likewise  be  very  helpful, 

Conferences  with  affiliated  organizations  . . . , . The  student 

rabbi  “can  רccntribute  to  the  Jewish  life  of  the  community  by 

assisting  and  advising  the  officers  of  the  sisterhood  and 
brotherhood  in  planning  their  programs.  Specific  mention 
ought  to  be  made  of  correspondence  courses  and  discussion 
progrcjris.  The  student  rabbi  may  be  able  to  sustain  interest 
in  certain  projects  by  correspondence  following  his  return 
to  the  College.  Discussion  groups  and  informal  meetings  can 
be  arranged  during  the  Holy  Day  period. 

Affiliation  with  the  Institut ions  of  Jewish  life 

*The  student'  rabbi  should  seek  to  acquaint  the  community 
with  the  work  of  the  Union  and  College,  Copies  of  the 
College  bulletin  and  "Liberal  Judaism"  can  be  requested 
In  advance  for  distribution, 

Personal  calls  accepting 

home  hospitality,  the  student  rabbi  mat  find  many  oppor- 
tunltles  for  guiding  the  discussion  to  subjects  of  religious 
and  cultural  Interest, 

♦ # * * * * 

(Exercising  his  own  initiative  and  ingenuity,  the  student  rabbi 
should  be  able  to  augment  these  suggestions). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Many  congregations  anticipate  that  the  student  rabbi  will 
acknowledge  their  hospitality  in  writing  following  his 
return  to  Cincinnati. 

2.  Financial  arrangements  should  not  be  discussed  in  detail 
with  congregational  authorities.  The  operation  of  the  Holy 
Day  allocation  plan  is  a matter  of  student  interest  alone 
and  is  open  to  misinterpretation  by  laymen, 

5.  Dr.  Marcus  will  appreciate  any  assistance  you  can  render 
in  discovering  material  regarding  congregational  history 
as  well  as  securing  minute  books  and  historical  docu- 
ments  for  the  American  Jewish  Archives. 

4.  Student  rabbis,  particularly  those  accepting  their  first 
assignment,  should  feel  free  to  write  to  the  Director  of 
Field  Activities  or  to  any  member  of  the  faculty  for 
assistance  in  planning  their  Holy  Day  visits,  preparation 
of  sermons,  etc. 
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f^02  West  157  ntre©t  J 

N«v  York  32,  N.¥.  5 

July  19,  1950  I 

lir•  üd  Kl  fein.  President 
Congregation  I!2meth 
295 

Ai'diaore,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Kr•  ICLeln,  « 

■i 

IaI)!)!  Kobert  L•  Katz*  Director  of  Field  AotlTltlea  at  the  Hebrew 
Union  Col.lege- Jewish  Institute  of  R^'llglon,  Infcxtied  nc  today  that  I 
hare  been  designated  to  zerre  you  ae  student  rabbi  at  the  f orthccaaing 
H!^  Holidays•  I am  very  lianpy  to  have  been  chosen  to  serve  your  coe־.- 
nrunity  and,  believe  me,  I am  looking  foiverd  to  the  task  of  serving 
you•  I ehtll  try  iny  utmost  to  be  of  service  to  you  and  to  fill  the 
needs  of  your  community• 

I have  already  been  informed  regai'dii^g  i/arts  of  the  seivicss 
which  were  conduct ?.d  at  y01:r  Tovnlc  lost  yew  but  there  are  a few 
questlcns  vdiich  I would  like  to  ask  you! 

1)  ״hat  edition  of  the  Union  Prryer  Bonk  do  yc5u.  uoe  for 
a)  the  weekday  seivioos 
b;  for  the  High  Holiday  services 

2)  ia  the  organist  and  the  cheir  familiar  vdLth  the  order  of  eer•  4 
vicc  or  dc  you  r.’aggcct  that  I get  into  contact  idth  anyone 

in  particular?  f 

3) ׳ ז, hen  conducting  oorviccs  do  you  oxnoct  me  to  wep.r  a tallis  « 

^ and/or  a scull  cap?  t 

•1)  I expect  to  give  !*!err.ons  on  the  follen-rlng  days!  ' 

a)  Srev  Pneh  Hasliono 
1 (י וst  day  of  Hoch  Hash  one- 

c)  ^labboB  Shuvof  v/lll  there  be  servio  es,  and  a oemaon,  on 
the  Friday’־  evening  proceeding  this  daj״׳? 
d;  Ercr  Yom  liippur  (Kol  hldrc) 

e)  ^Yofti  Kl^^jwii־•  morning  A Yon  A:1?poj( 

f)  Ycaa  Klppur  afternoon,  memorial  service 
5)  If  you  expect  no  to  speaJe  on  any  other  days  or  on  any  specific 

topics  p3.ease  let  me  201  ov  as  soon  as  possible• 

liiere  is  only  one  more  pornt  v/hidh  I v/ould  like  your  advice  on* 

Can  you  fecoramend  any  certain  v׳ay  for  me  to  traTeנ  frem ז־יס מ  York  to 
Ardmore?  I have  never  been  in  Oklahorm  and  would,  therefore,  welcome 
any  suggeotien  y-״!u  might  be  able  to  offer  regarding  my  travelling. 

I hope  that  I shall  hear  from  you  soon.  Please  feel  free  to  offer 
any  suggestion  which,  ym  feel,  might  be  of  help  to  no•  I will  welcome 
and  appreciate  your  oo-oporatlon• 

In  the  hppe  of  hearing  frai  you  soon,  I rcrAln 

Sincerely  yours,  { 


Pobert  Ti.  Lehman 


ד- 


Temple  ^-^me  uilding  Tund 
more,  Oklok  oma 


July  21,1950 

Mr. Robert  L.Lehraan 
New  Y*rk,N,Y, 

Dear  Mr.Lehman; 

I just  received  y©ur  letter  and  will  try  t•  answer  y»ur  questiens 
in  •rder  •f  asking; 

1•  We  use  the  1942  editien  Unian  Prayer  Beak  far  bath  weekday  and  High  Haly 
Day  services•  ( 2 star  edition  far  High  Haly  Days) 

2.  Our  chair  and  arganist  are  familiar  and  when  yau  arrive, it  will  be  ample 
time  for  you  ta  cantawt  them, 

3.  We  have  net  used  either  Tallis  ar  Yamulka,but  I persaaally  think  that  it  would 
be  a fitting  gesture  to  use  Tallis  and  will  decide  when  yau  arrive* 

4.Sermans  have  been  rendered  in  the, past  for  all  times  desigaatad  in  your  letter 
5•  At  this  time  I knew  of  na  ether  additional  days  ar  topics  ta  speak  an. 

Now  regarding  the  route  to  Ardmore,!  would  suggest  that  yau  take 
either  N.Y.Central  or  Penn.R.R.  from  N,Y.  to  CHICAGO  and  from  Chicago  ta  Ardmore, 
Okla.,you  take  the  Santo  Fa(Texas  Chief)  and  this  is  a direct  route  with  but 
ana  change  at  Chicago  and  if  yau  taka  an  early  train  from  N.Y.  you  will  have 
several  hours  lay-over  ta  see  Chicago  as  The  Texa*  Chief  leave  Chicago  at  6.P.M. 
and  arrives  here  in  Ardmore  at  11 ;10  A.M.  the  following  morning.  And  please  let 
me  know  whan  you  will  ai*rive  and  I will  be  at  the  de|>at  ta  meet  yau  and  when  yau 
arrive, you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  over  the  necessary  details  far  your 
services. 

It  will  be  a plasure  to  meet  yau  and  any  further  information 
you  de si re, please  feel  free  ta  write  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cengregatian  Eraeth 


602  Vest  1S7  Street 
New  York  32,  N.Y, 
August  8,  1950 


Hr•  Ed  Klein,  President 
Congregation  Emeth 
Box  295 

Ardmore,  Oklahoma 
Dear  Hr•  Klein, 

Thank  you  rery  much  for  your  letter  of  July  21,  1950  and  all  the  in- 
formation  it  ocntained•  I pppreolate  your  oo-operation  ▼exy  much• 

There  are  four  points  which  I would  like  to  mention  to  youi 

1)  I will  arrive  in  /!rdmore  on  September  10th  on  the  "Texas 
Chief",  which  is  the  train  you  mentioned•  1 hope  that 
you  approve  of  this  arrangement• 

2)  Prom  your  letter  I gather  that  your  ^%ahb08  ^mvo  services 
will  be  conducted  on  Friday  nlpjit  alone  and  not  on  Satur- 
day  mofning•  Prom  this  I infer  that  there  will  be  Thora 
reading  this  Friday  night• 

3)  I am  anxious  to  know  how  the  ^ofar  service  kas  been  con- 
ducted  at  your  congregation  over  the  past  yeare•  I am  not 
able  to  blow  the  ^ofar  and  do  not  have  one!  how  kas  your 
congregation  dealt  with  this  phase  of  the  service  in  the 
years  gone  by? 

4)  Following  your  suggestion,  I shall  bring  a Tallis  with  me 
and  shall  use  it  if  you  80  desire• 

I would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you  regarding  my  question  In 
point  3 and,  at  the  same  time,  I would  like  an  acknowledgment  from 
you  regarding  points  1 and  2• 

Thank  yru  again  for  your  oo-operatlon  and  prompt  answer  and  if  there 
are  any  other  suggestiens  which  you  feel  might  be  of  help  to  me, 
in  my  stay  at  your  ooxaminity,  please  do  not  hestitate  to  infom  me• 

With  best  regards,  I am 


Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  L•  Lehman 


oma 


Oklok 


more, 


JXTrcl 


Aug. 11, 1950 

Mr .Robert  L, Lehman 
New  Y©rk,N.y, 

Dear  Mr. Lehman; 


Will  try  to  answer  your  questions  as  outlined  in  your  letter  of 
the  8th,, received  this  morning. 


I will  meet  the  trqln,Texas  Chief,which  is  die  to  arrive  at 
11 ;08  A.M.  on  Sept. 10th. 

Regarding  Shabbos  Shuva  services, we  hold  only  the  Friday  night 
services  and  no  Saturday  services. 

Regarding  the  Shofar  services, the  Daube  family, one  of  our  pioneer 
families  have  a Shoafr  and  Mr. Joe  Simons  blows  the  Shofar  every  year  and  has 
consented  to  so  30  again  this  year; 80  we  are  all  set  with  matter. 


As  the  matters  come  up  in  your  mind, just  let  me  know  and  I will 
be  ha  ^y  to  answer  them.  Kindest  regards  and  hoping  to  see  you  soon. 

Sincerely  yours 


«י 


"The  Gomin^ Operation"  Erev  נEloah  Hashono*^ 

By  XxiJMA■  ^ ־ / y J Z ^ ^ ^ 

"One  generation  passeth  away^  another  generation  cometh» 
and  the  eartlS  endureth  forever."  ■ !'•f 

My  Priendss  These  words  spoken  by  the  preacher  Koheleth  have  a very 

special  meaning  for  us  this  evening•  ¥e  sit  here  with  serious  faces 

ard  are  occppied  with  solemn  thoughts  for  we  reflect  on  what  has 

passed  and  we  contemplate  on  what  is  to  come.  If  we  follow  the  teach- 

ings  of  our  tradition  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  on- 

tered  into  the  year  5711  of  the  Jewish  calender.  5710  years  are  be- 

hind  ust  years  vdiich  tell  the  tale  of  a people— years,  because  they 

do  tell  the  tale  of  a people,  whi;  h are  filled  with  grief,  bitter- 

ness  and  sorrow  as  well  as  Joy,  fruitful  study  and  accomplishment. 

In  those  5710  years  which  have  elapsed  we  have  develped  a literature 

which  has  not  been  equalled  througdiout  the  ages^  a Bible  and  Talmud 

which  rank  supreme  in  the  literature  of  the  world  for  ethical  and 

philosophical  content.  Our  literature  is  an  exact  replica  of  the 

lives  our  people  have  lived!  wars,  oppressions,  victories,  doubts, 

expressions  of  faith,  evil,  goodness— all  are  represented.  ^ goes 

Without  saying  that  our  people  have  lived  a full  life  in  the  last 

5710  years  but  we  wonder,  and  some  of  us  may  even  dread,  what  is  to 

be  our  lot  in  the  years  ahead.  The  words  with  which  I have  opened 

my  remarls  are,  therefore,  most  appropr/iate  this  day!  A generation 

passeth  away  and  a generation  oometh,  but  the  earth  endureth  forever/״ 

As  we  enter  the  Mew  ^ear  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  a great 

state  of  unrest  for  there  is  a conflict  raging  in  the  Ear  East  ar^d 

we  wonder  if,  when  and  whefe  the  conflict  will  turn  into  a world 

wide  conflegration.  Ve  dare  not  think  of  the  horrors  of  another  full- 

®®®J®  war,  the  injuries  that  are  and  will  be  sustained  by  our  young 

men  and  women,  the  lives  and  homes  which  will  be  wrecked.  It  seems 


almost  incredulous  that  the  world  has  not  yet  learned  its  lesson  for 
after  thousands  of  years  we  have  not  matured  to  the  point  irfiere  we 


יי 


ii. 

are  a131e  to  realize  tnat  a state  of  wax  will  serre  !״he  purpose  of 
none  and  that  the  ohjcctives  of  a war,  vdiich  Ha,  we  are  made  to  he- 
lieTe  in  hy  the  effective  techniques  of  the  propaganda  machine*  are 
never  attained^  Thousands  of  years  of  existence*  Thousands  of  years 
of  dead  hodieÄ  hurled  in  foreigh  land**  thousands  of  years  of  maimed 
men*  thousands  of  years  in  which  j>other8  and  fathers  have  sent  their 
sons  into  battle  v;ith  heavy  heart  and  troubled  conscience•  I say  a 
"troubled  conscience"  for  the  older  generation  always  feels  that  if 
they  had  done  something  else,  something  differe/nt,  or  if  they  had 
worked  out  a better  solution  to  thfcir  problems  pernaps  their  sons 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  fi^t  again•  Indeed*  a generation  pas- 
seth  away  and  a generation  corneth  but  the  earth^  endured  forever# 

If  tne  world  has  suffered*  how  much  more  so  has  the  Jew  been 
tormented  by  grief•  He  has  been  accused  over  the  ages  of  unspeakable 
atrocitiea*  of  perversions*  of  tradterous  deeds  and  he  has  been  ac- 
cused  in  one  way  or  another*  many  a time,  as  the  instigator  of  war# 
Because  we  have  had  to  suffer  so  much  over  the  past  years  we  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  best  and  easiest  way  out  of  the  predicament 
is  to  leave  Judaism  and  it*  doctrines*  to  adopt  another  religion 
or  to  leave  the  religious  fold  altogether#  Anti-semites  have  plagued 
us  throughout  the  centuries  and  in  no  paxt  of  the  world  have  they 
made  our  lot  an  easy  one•  As  recently  as  the  last  war  it  was  not  un- 
common  to  be  insulted  by  the  anti-semite  in  ones  very  same  outfit*  to 
be  called  vile  and  offensive  names  which  were  prefixed  by  the  word 
"Jew"*  to  be  relegated  to  low  and  menial  tasks  because  we  were  to 
have  started  the  second  world  v&x  and*  of  covrse*  the  previous  wars 
also•  Hate*  envy*  malice  and  treachery  has  been  our  lot  and  heritage 
and  we  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  sort  of  an  existence 
must  come  to  an  end#  57!I0  years  have  passed*  not  one  generation 
has  passed  away,  as  the  preacher  Kdheleth  put  it^  but  hundreds  of  ge- 


lii. 

Derations  have  faded  into  the  past  and,  as  is  always  the  case»  ano- 
ther  generation  is  about  to  arrive  and  take  its  place  in  the  world• 

As  we  enter  the  new  year  of  5711  we  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Vhat 
is  to  become  of  this  new  generation? 

It  may  be  true  that  ״one  generation  passeth  away  and  another  ge- 
Deration  cometh"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  saying  which  does  not 
allow  for  a change  in  the  attituCe  of  the  generation  that  is  about  to 
osane  upon  us•  $he  mothers  and  fathers  who  will  in  the  future  send 
their  children  into  the  world  must  not  allow  their  offsprings  to  be 
met  by  vicious  attacks»  by  sneers  and  snarls»  by  accusations  of  in- 
feriority  and  duplicity♦  This  new  year  of  6711  must  signfy  fat  all 
of  as  a year  of  war»  a year  of  struggle:  mind  against  mind»  emotions 
pitted  against  emox/ins»  truth  against  falseness  and  error•  Ve  must 
declare  a war  against  the  anti-semi tes  who  are  xn  our  very  midst»  vdio 
are  a part  of  our  country»  who  are  at  work  to  undeimine  the  effort# 
of  our  people  throughout  the  world* 

Upon  glancing  at  the  **ewish  calender  we  read  the  year  57119  a 
year  of  destiny  for  all^of-^us•  The  isplaced  Persons  in  Europe  aiss 
slowly  wending  their  way  to  ^israel  and  America»  the  doors  of  the 
concentration  camps  on  Cyprus  have  been  opened»  the  hungry  and  for- 
lorn  are  arriving  at  our  shores  expecting  and  finding  refuge  and  asy- 
lum  from  the  oppressors  and  persecutors•  These  emaciated  Jews  bring 
with  them  doctors»  1 scientists»  mathematicians  and  theologians«  busi- 
ness/  men^and  manufacturers  as^ejl  as  famBrs-all  of  which  will»  in 
time»  beccme  integrated  into  our  way  of  life•  The  trend  of  wer  Id 
Jew׳ry  $8  tpward  two  countries»  two  countries  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity:  Americal  and  Israel•  Those  vdio  come  to  America  are  the  Jews 
which  concern  usHttoatiy  for  they  must  be  helped  #0  feel  at  home  in 
their  new  country»  they  must  be  put  to  work  in  order  that  they  ma^y 
soon  be  able  to  take  part  in^the  process  of  creation* 


> 


By  making  a great  effort,  by  flexing  our  nusclee  and  by  working 
with  unbounded  zeal  and  devotion,  in  the  year  to  come,  toward  the 
establishing  of  something  creative  and  constructive  we  can  and  will 
win  the  admiration  and  profound  respect  of  our  fellow  human  beings• 
All  of  us  Jews,  whether  ww  have  bden  in  this  country  for  generation* 
or  whether  we  have  hxxx  ±b  Ihu  *»■*try  but  recently  arrived,  can 
be  of  help  in  this  fight  against  the  slanderer  and  the  antl-semite• 
The  theories  of  time  and  space,  the  potentialities  of  the  peaceful 


new  concepts  of  justice  and  jurisprudence 


uses  of  the  atom. 


were  all  the  results  of  fruitful  Jewish  minds•  Who  knows  whether  a 
healing  medicine  for  Cancer,  a cure  for  tuberculosis,  a drug  against 
polio  will  not  emanate  from  fertile  Jewish  thou^ts•  |ilB- 

coveries  may  not  ccme  only  out  of  this  country  but  from  Israel  as 
well  and  we  will  win  a new  feeling  of  respect  in  the  pyes  of  mankind• 
We  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  past  for  our  past  has 
been  an  inspiration  through  the  ages  but  we  will  create  even  more- so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  glory  in  the  futuee# 

A new  psychological  feeling  must  take  hold  of  the  Jew,  he  must 
be  proud  of ^ and  rejoice  in^his  Judaismi  When  we  have  conquered  our 
own  inhibitions,  when  we  have  discarded  our  inferiority  complex, 
when  we  begin  to  realize  that  to  be  a few  is  not  a burden  bit  a bles- 
sing,  whenjbvery  man,  woman  and  child  of  ־ehe  covenant  of  Abraham  is 
able  to  say  proudly:  ׳^j /c 

"I  am  a Jew  and  I fear  the  Lord" 

then  will  the  coming  generation  have  been  changed  to  the  better« 

Tne  trials  and  tribulations  which  we  have  suffered  over  the  ages 


when  we  have  fou^it  to  rid  our  neighbors  of  su- 


will  dissapear 


perstiticus  beliefs  about  the  Jews,  vdien  we  have  pointed  out  to  them 

tl1*t  we  and  they  can  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  all• 

5710  yewfs  of  tribulation  and  persecution -but  that  generation 


ר:ו 


V• 


has  passed  away;  true,  the  earth  endureth  forever  hu^  ^e  generation 
which  cameth  will  he  a better  and  a more  fruitful  one•  The  new  year 
ahead  signifies  for  us  the  start  of  a war:  a war  to  eliminate  anti- 
semi tism, !and  oppression  everywhere  and,  God  willing,  the  year  5711 
will  he  for  us  and  all  mankind  a/  year  of  victory  and,  consequently, 
a year  of  perfect  peace#  ^en* 


Songregation  %1ethj  Ardmore,  Oklahoma•  Hi^  Holidays  !950 


V 


! The  Schofar  Rosh  R-ashono  morning. 

"^jy  Friends» 

’When  the  p®  pie  of  •^־srael  were  released  from  their  captivity  in 
Bahylon,  many  of  them  went  hack  to  their  old  homes  in  *^udea.  They 
arrived  and  were  distressed  to  find  the  country  laid  waste»  their 
hones  destroyed  and  the  Temple  ׳in  ruins•  ^he  faces  of  the  people  mir- 
rored  the  landscape  and  the  returning  **ews  found  expressions  of  sor- 
row,  oppression  and  poverty  everywhere•  All  of  them  discovered  that 
their  former  country»  the  land  of  their  dreams,  was  no  vdiere  near 
its  foimer  greatness,  that  it  was  now  a mere  shadow  of  its  former 
/ glory  and  splendor. 

The  cnmmunity  of  Bahylon  was  one  which  fared  well  or  er  the  ye  ars 
of  it  s captivity•  there  had  been  commerce,  a religious  communitj^  ■andr- 
a great  message  of  faith  and  truth  had  “been  u*  eached  hy  the  prophet 
Ezekiel•  When  the  people  ר^eturn^t^eע^f2JJ^  thing 

which  they  ahhofred  and  despised,  ■^hey  discovered  that  the  small 
remnant  which  had  remained  in  *‘Palestine  was  almost  completely  igno- 
rant  of  the  ־^aw  and  those  who  knew  it  had  transgressed  its  command- 
nents  and  statutes,  ‘‘‘he  Sahhath  was  no  longer  kept  and  the  culture 
of  the  heathens  was  predominant•  ^he  •Jewish  community,  as  a closely 
knit  group,  had  ceased  to  exist  and  the  values  of  Judaism  had  all 


hut  dissapeared. 

There  came,  however,  a man  to  *^erusaleml  vdiose  name  was  Ezra. 

We  read  ihis'i^nin^  of  him^in  our  Haftorah  portion;  how  he  assembled 
the  people  together,  how  he  showed  and  read  the  *^aw  to  them,  how  the 
people  v/ept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  ^aw  because  of  their 
transgressions  and/ failure^  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ־^his  holy  convocation  of  all  the  p®  pie  of  Israel  took 
place  iBK  according  to  our  Haftorah  portion  on  the  first  d ay  of  Tishri, 
which  is  the  firstlday  of  the  ־*^ew  Year.  The  law  was  read  to  the  |ebx 
people,  it  was  made  plain  to  them  and  explained  to  those  who  could 
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not  readily  understand.  Because  of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 

interpreters,  the  children  of  Israel  slowly  "began  to  compreiiend  the 

ways  of  their  fathers  once  again  and  then  they  XKturned  from  their 

evil  ways  and  directed  thd  r steps  to  God.  This  was  how  New  ”^ear*s  day 

was  celebrated  many,  many  centuries  ago* 

But,  how  was  this  kind  of  a day  announced?  What  was  the  nfcans 

employed  to  bring  all  the  peoples  together  from  all  the  corners  of 

the  land?  The  answer, we  find  in  the  book  of  I^eviticus;  F"-,/  , • ־ ! 

« 7/7  '--A 

/ first  day  of  the  month  mM.  snail  be  a solemn  rest  unto 

■^  ׳ you״a  memorial  proclaimed  by  the  Vlast  of  horns,  a holy  con- 
vocation" 

The  blowing  of  the  horn  was  to  herald  the  New  Year,  as  it  was  to 
announce  all  the  important  events,  all  the  holy  convocations,  ^he 
horn  of  vdiich  we  speak  was  the  ^ofar,  an  instrument  which  has  become 
a symbol  of  Judaism  and  without  which  Judaism  would  lose  much  of 
its  significance  and  meaning.  The  Schofar  has  meant  different  things 
to  each  new  generation  but  the  best  summation  of  ideas  which  the 
blast  of  the  Schofar  brings  to  our  minds  was  made  by  Saadia  Gaon,  in 
the  late  9th  century  of  the  common  era. 

This  philosopher  listed  all  the  concepts  which  a blast  of  the 

Shofar  brought  to  üis  mind.  He  believed  that  it  would  proclaim  the 

sovereignty  of  ^od,  that  itfwould  announce  the  day  of  ;Judgment,  the 

day  of  redemption,  the  day  of  resurrection  and,  above  all,  that  it 

would  make  hearts  tremble  with  awe  and  fear  of  the  Almighty*  Tha^L«!- 

׳«itovii  concepts  were  real  to  Saadia  Gaon  and  they  should  be  real  to 

US  but־  we  must  realize  one  important  fact:  namels’־,  that  the  custom 

of  blowing  the  Snofar  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  ■»he«e  concepts. 

f&p-u-g  fiufi  all  Judaicn.  When  we  blow  the  ^ofar  today,  as  they  did 

blow  it  many  centuries  agoXi  it 'also  eignififrs  our  thinking  of  lof- 

tier  things,  of  our  taking  to  heart  tne  message  of  the  projihets  and 
our  rabbis,  of  our  congregating  and  once  aga^n  listening  to  the 
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vords  of  the  law*  ^en  the  people  in  the  time  of  Ezra  were  read  >1׳ 

- - - _ 

the  words  of  the  ™nora,  they  wept  and  hid  their  faces  from  God*  Tj^ey 


did  this  “because  they  realized  the  extent  of  their  transgressi cns 
and  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequences*  But  as  the  words  of  the 
law  were  read  to  them  it  was  also  explained  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  a Just  and  Righteous  Crod  and  would  not  punish  them  for  •t>  eir 
deeds  committed  in  ignorance*  They  v;ere  given  the  chance  to  le  ar  n 
and  mend  their  ways  and  tnen,  according  to  tie  ir  actions,  v/ere  they 
to  “be  ;1^  revrarded  or  punished* 


"Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  for  this  day  is 
holy  unto  the  Lord,  neither  “be  ye  sorry-^-P^f/'^  ?jp' 
for  the  joy  of  the  Lordfis  your  strength*"  ’ ' 


/t) 


These  are  the  ^^;ords  of  the  Levitesj  viith  these  words  the  people 
were  comforted  and  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  soon  thereafter 
resumed  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures*  At  first  i^  was,  indeed, 
a day  of  trem“bling  of  hearts  for  them  until  they  learned  of  the  gra- 
ciousness פ נ£  and  mercy  of  ^od.  ■^'he  Schofar  had  called  them 


gather«?^  them  together  and  they  had  heeded  its  call* 

^or  us,  also,  has  the  Sdi  ofar  ■blo\m  today*  ^־t  is  for  us,  as 
well,  a ca,ll  for  a holy  convocation  and  we  must  heed  its  call*  Ve 
must,  likewise,  return  to  the  teachings  of  our  religion  and  otrr 
(Scriptures  so  that  we  may  “be  the  “beneficiaries  of  the  graciousness 
of  Crod,  as  v/ell  as  those  who  have  gone  “before  us*  ¥here  will  we 
find  the  teachings  of  our  religion?  They^re  contained  in  ouj/sacred 
writings  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  return  to  the  reading  of 
the=S±^Ie,  whether  it  “be  in  English  or  in  the  He“brew*  Hovi  maכגy  of 
us,  in  this  modern  age  of  ours,  are  familiar  with  the  lofty  phrases 
of  Isaiah,  mos  or  Hosea?  How  many  of  us  are  there  left  who  are 
a“ble  to  thrill  to  the  poetry  of  the  Bsalms  and  how  many  of  us  remain 
who  are  inxrigued  and  fascinated  “by  the  philosophical  discussions 
which  take  place  in  the  “book  of  J0“b7  T!!©  Shofar  which  has  “blown 
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today  must  cause  our  hearts  to  tremble  and  we!  as  did  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  tremble  because  of  our  ignorance.  The  temptations  of 
secularism  have  caused  us  to  leave  and  ignore  the  cülture  of  our  re- 
ligicn. 

However,  as  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  ^^a:itings  of  the  ancients, 
80  must  we  also  know  the  modern  literary  figure^.  In  howany  homes  in 
America  will  you  find  copies  of  Sholom  Ash,  of  Perez  or  Sholom  Alei- 
chem?  As  you  should  be  intimate  with  the  ethical  content  of  Isaiah 
you  should  know  of  ^he  majestic  power  of  the  words  of  Bialik,  The 
bJa  st  of  the  310far  was  to  Saadia  Gaon  a sign  that  the  people  were 
called  to  repent  and  so  it  must  signify  for  us  a spirit  of  repentance, 
a repentance  for  our  inexcusable  ignorance  of  Judaism  and  its  teach- 
ings.  ^he  concept  and  the  custom  can  not  be  seperated;  it  was  this 
way  in  days  gone  by  and  it  is  so  once  again  for  if  we  are  to  blow  the 
Shofar,  if  we  are  to  be  ^ev.^s  in  every  sense  of  the  v;ord,  we  must 
also  take  cognistTte  of  the  concept  and  never  forget  itsbmaning. 

Today  is  the  day  on  which  there  is  to  be  a holy  convocation  and 
the  sound  of  the  ‘'xiofar  has  drawn  us  together,  ^t  is  a day  of  judge- 
ment  for  we  will  be  judged  according  to  our  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  teachings  of  our  people*  It  is  a day  of xixjejjt kx kkk  redemption 
for  those  \jho  will  change  their  way  of  life  and  will,  in  the  coming 
yeau  busy  themselves^(  with  the  concepts  contained  in  our  teachings. 
will  be  redeemed,  j|t  is׳  a day  of  resurrecti on.ftc  Those  of 

us  wh.o  are  sincere  in  our  attitudes  tov;ard  Judaism  and  its  messag^^e, 
wno  will- honestly  and  faithfully  seelj^  out  the  words  of  the  masters, 
will  study  them  and  will  gain  knowledge,  their  spirits  will  be  re- 
Burrected  into  a life  of  ׳ satisfaction  and  culture•  Knowledge  is  good 
to  have  but  it  is  not  to  remain  static,  it  must  be  ever  enlarged  and 
transferred/  so  that  it  will  be  a source  of  inspiration  to  others. 

The  spirit  of  Judaism  must  be  transmitted  from  person  to  person,  from 
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group  tojlgroup  until  it  pemeates  all  the  world.  Those  of  us  v/ho  do 
not  hedä  the  call  for  the  reading  of  the  Thora,  for  them  it  will  he, 
indeed,  a day  in  v/htch  hearts  will  tremhle.  Their  strength  will  not 
he  found  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  they  will  not  he  comforted.  hey 
will  he  lost  in  secularism,  they  will  he  ignorant  of  the  values  to  he 
found  in  the  teacnirgs  of  the  rahhis,  they  will  he  poor  in  spirit  for 
they  did  not  heed  the  call  to  learning.  Their  eyes  will  he  open  hut 
they  will  not  see,  their  ears  will  he  tuned  to  catch  the  sound  of  wis- 
dom  hut  they  vdll  not  hear,  their  tongues  will  speaJc  of-^fehe  wired om- 
of-^-e-^werld  hut  their  hearts  will  he  empty. 


The  Schofar  has  blown  on  tu^^  first  day  of  the  month  of  Tishri, 
it  has  announced  a  פ נ£  holy  convocation.  It  has  called^s  to  the 
reading  of  the  ־^aw,  it  has  called  us  to  repent  hnd  hy  doing  BoXt  it 
has  blown  to  announce  4׳the  day  of  resurrection  and  the  day  of  the 


trembling  of  hearts.  Those  of  us  who  arw  willing  and  eager  to  delve 
into  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, f the  truths  ^K^revealed  hy  our  religion,  ySf 
the  insights  into  a decent  way  of  life,  let  us  ^gather  together. 


The  Schofar  has  summoned  us,2t1!ci  let  us  dedicate  I our  lives  and  time 


( "And  Ezra  opened  the  hook  in  the  si^t  of  the  people,  and  all 
tie  people  answered  Amen,  -"men,  lifting  up  their  hands,  and 
they  bowed  their  heads  and  worsnipped  the  Lord." 


Congregation  Emeth;  Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  High  Holidays  1950. 


?habbos  ^uvo• 


Ethics• 


Wy  PriendSf 

Judaism  is  a religion  which  emphasizes  not  creed  but  deed•  Ve 

have  very  few  rules  and  regulations  in  our  theology  for  our  main  con- 

cern  is  the  way  in  which  a man  conducts  hJ-mself!  thw  way  he  lives» 

how  he  acts  toward  other  men  in  hi^every  day  affairs•  Judaism»  be- 

cause  of  its  leniency  in  dogma  and  emphasis  on  the  actions  of  maai 

for 

may  very  well  be  termed  a religion  of  ethics 8£ו נ  ethical  standards 
dominate  our  literaxure»  owT  liturgy  and  our  lives.  Prom  the  plain 
and  simple  statements  of  the  Ten  Coumandments  to  the  lofty  and  philo- 
sopnical  ideals  of  Isaiah  we  have  but  one  theme  running  through  our 
Scriptures.  We  are  tought  to  love  our  j4110w  man»  to  honor  him» 
to  respect  him  for  by  acting  in  tnis  way  we  shall  come  ever  closer 
to  the  idea  of  God. 

Ve  are  observing  today  perhapajfche  most  important  Sabbath  in 


I 

the  year:  Shabbos  ^huvo•  *^labbos  ^uvo  means  the  Sabbath  of  ]Return» 
a return  to  the  ideals  and  ideas  of  our  religion.  We  glance»  in 
retrospect»  at  our  actions^^d^ing  the  past  year  axiu.  we  wonder  -and 
appraise  how  much  we  have  wandf^^ed  from  the  right  path.  The  ״right 
path”  is  a phrase  which  has  been  used  time  and  time  again  and  we 
^ave  grown  used  to  it  and  we  have  come  to  accept  it•  Ve  hear  th■ 
expression  and  v7e  have  a vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  those  words 


but  we  are  so  immune  to  the  phrase  that  we  take  very  little  time 
to  think  of  it  and  to  examine  its  meaning. 

3y  the  right  path  we  generally  mean  that  way  of  life  which  is 
decent»  a way  of  life  which  can  be  accepted  by  the  standards  of  bur 
society.  Ve  have  not  killed  anyone»  we  have  not  stolen»  we  have 
net  beat 9מי  defenseless  persons  and  we  have  been  acceptably  generous 
in  our  giving  to  the  underprivilged  and  needy,  ^nat  is  to  us  the 


definition  of  the  right  path»  the  ri^teous  way  and  because  we  have 
acted  in  a fairly  decent  manner  throu^out  tne  past  months  we  feel 
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that  we  have  lived  up  to  our  responsihilities  as  good  people  and  that 
we  have  fulfilled  our  moral  obligations.  The  right  path  has  always 
meant  to  us  one  certain  way  of  acting  and  anyone  who  strays  from 
this  one  way  was  considered  ts  having  acted  unethically  and  out  of 
concordance  with  the  rest  of  soci  etyX. 

I believe  that  it  is  important  that  we  give  same  thought  to 
this  (question  of  what  is  right  and  which  is  the  righteous  road  and^ 
above  all,  where  does  this  righteous  road  lead  us?  Judaism  discards 
the  idea  of  a relative  standrjäd  in  Ethics  for  it  believes  thaj^man,. 
all  men; have  only  one  mission  in  this  world  and  th/at  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  mankind  to  work  toward  the  accomplishment  of  its  task* 

The  mission  of  man  is  to  look  within  himself  and  to  examine  his  in* 
ner  most  feelings  and  emotions*  Merely  to  pray  to  ^od,  simply  to 
ask  for  i f orgivenesa,  only  to  come  to  Temple  , all  these  do  not 
make  one  a decent  person*  We  mentioned  at  the  very  outset  that  Ju- 
daism  ia  emphasizes  deed,  not  creed,  but  a worthwhile  deed  can  only 
be  accapplished  if  the  inner  feelings  of  aan  are  at  peace  and  the 
conscience  of  man  is  at  rest*  The  words  **good  deeds**  are  often  sy- 
nonyraouB  with  counsel,  help,  friendship  and  working  in  unison  tov^ard 
peace* 

The  a ttempt  was  made׳  after  World  War  i with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions  and  after  World  War  ii  with  the  United  Nations  but  mankind  was 
not  ready,  in  each  instance,  to  work  together  and  to  acc^nplish  good 
deeds  so  that  all  might  have  benefited.  Instead  of  friendship,  ho- 
nesty  and  a firm  resolve  to  work  together  even  if  one  people  were 
to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  awigldisr  giving  up  something  which  would 


to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  awigldisr  giving  up  something  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  others,  we  found  pettiness,  bickering,  Jealousy, 
lust  for  power  and  pre'sB^ure  brought  by  the  more  powerful  upon  th^e 
weaker.  These  ha4X  no  place  in  a world  organization  and  should  have 
been  ruthlessly  eliminated*  We  are  living  in  a world  today  where 
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the  good  deed  is  lacking  all  too  frequently,  where  ^ sj^iapathetic 

understanding  and  an  outstretched  hand  of  friendship  is  all  too 

scarce•  The  ethical  standards  of  Judaism,  then,  which  stress  a 

good  deed  above  personal  satisfaction  and  gratification  could  ver  v 
have  ^ 

well/־be  applied  to  all  mankind  and  the  rest  of  the  worid  would  have 
done  well  to  heed  our  teachings.  Perhaps  v/e  should  follow  the  t«aeh- 
tags  of  Hillel,  who  said:  <0׳)Vc  /0/.9ל  J?'  T>IZ> 

T ..  י ; f'/  " I ~~  '•  T • ; - • ... 

■ .op/Vc 

"Be  of  the  dieciples  of  Aaron^  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace 
loving  thy  fellow  creatures  and  drawing  them  near  to  the  Thora.״ 

This  is  the  Sabbath  of  Retuim,  a return  to  a more  profound  life, 

a better  life,  a better  inner  life,  Ve  must  return  to  the  ethical 

standards  x£  set  fortn  by  the  Jewish  religion  for  only  in  this  way 

will  we  be  able  to  obtain  that  sense  of  tranquility,  that  peace  of 

mind  and  soul  which  we  need  so  badly  and  which  we  lack  so  thorough- 

ly.  Let  us  by  our  actions  givejtestimony  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 

we  believe  in  and  adhere  to  the  ethical  ideals  of  our  religion,  Ve 

stand  at  a crossroad,  shall  we  go  along  the  one  path  and  experience 

bitterness,  sorrow,  degredation  and  unhappiness  or  shall  we  take 

the  other  jpxA  way,  the  righteous  path,  and  gratified  with  an 

inner  feeling  of  happiness  and  tran^ility  vhich  only  a man  who  ad- 

heres  to  his  religion  can  attain.  The  choice  lies  before  us  and  if 

yau  choose  the  ri^t  path,  let  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah  be 

^our  guideposts  ’ along  the  way: 

I thee,  0 man,  what  is  good  and  ^at  the  Lord 

doth  require  of  thee:  Only  to  do  Justice,  Love  Mercy  and  to 
wal^L  humbly  with  Thy  God," 

H is  Justice  which  is  mentioned  first  for  Justice  depends  upon 
an  understanding  of  the  relations  of  man,  of  the  conscientious  measur- 
ing  of  what  is  due  to  each  according  to  his  service.  Justice  means 
equality,  the  honest  and  upright  dealings  between  one  man  and  another 
^ove  is  mentioned  secondly  perhaps  because  man  has  more  of  an 
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idea  of  wha#  perfect  love  entails,  ^et,  it  is  not  an  easy  concept 
to  !■*1 i --  understand  for  to  love  means  to  give  up  of  oneself  to 
a greater  ejrtent  that  we  usually  care  for!  it  means  the  giving  up 

of  ourselfes,  the  negation|of  parts  of  ourselves  so  that  another 
person  might  benefit- 

lastly  the  propnet  speaks  of  "walking  humbly  with  Thy  ^od", 

'•^'nis  is  what  Shahbos  Shuvo  calls  for:  a return  to  the  worship  of 

Gft^hy  walking  with  him  along  the  right  path.  Riches  may  sparkle 

and  jingle  hut  they  are  of  a temporary  nature,  yet  the  glory  of 

God  and  the  good  deeds  of  men  endure  forevep.rat  By  adhering  to 

His  ideals  we  may  come  close  to  the  dignity  and  presence  of  the  E- 
ternal. 

Love  Thy  Neighbor  as  Thyself  will  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
mlöit  and  with  all  thy  soul:  that  must  be  our  watchword  and  our 
resolve  for  the  year  ahead,  that  is  how  we  can  return  to  the  ethi- 
cal  heights  of  Judaism  and  that  is  how  we  can  tryly  return  to  a bet. 
ter  inner  life,  a purer  conscience  and  a more  dignieied  JudaBsm. 
Man,  the  supreme  being,  is  able  to  use  his  God-given  attributes  to 
the  advantage  of  others,  let  man  not  slacken  in  his  task  vdiich  lies 
ahead  of  him.  The  hand  may  be  used  to  create  cr  to  destroy,  the 
mind  of  man  is  powerful  enough  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  all 
of  the  advai^age  of  a few,  the  willpower  of  man  can  be  bent  to  the 
furtherment  of  mankind  or  to  the  destruction  of  it.  Next  to  God 

is  man  and  man  is^he  central  figure  of  the  universe,  how  will,man-Xc. 
act  and  how  will  he  lire  his  life? 

Man  has  the  power  to  decide  the  path  on  wnlch  he  is  toltravel, 
it  is  up  to  him,  it  in  up  to  you.  Live  according  to  the  etkical 
ideals  of  Judaism  and,  by  doing  so,  you  will  travel  along  the  right 
path.  Let  the  nations  oome  and  learn  from  us  and  one  day,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  living  in  a better  world,  a world  in  which ״trlfe. 


V• 

hatred  and  suspicion  will  ־be  unknown,  ^od  desires  the  heart,  the 

souli^  and  the  mind  and  in  return  we  will  driag;  find^^wKPfiSl'^^at  peace 

with  ourselves  andiwith  each  other.  In  the  words  of  Jeremiah: 
not 

״LetUhe  wise  man  glory  in  his  widdom,  neither  let  the  mighty 
man  glory  in  his  mi^it,  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  rich- 
es!  hut  let  him  that  glories,  glory  in  thAs:  that  he  under- 
standeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I am  the  Xiord  ■vdio  exercises  mer— 
cy,  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  in  these  things 
I delight,  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  a Sahhath  of  Return  to  ^od#  ׳^en. 


Congregation  Emeth;  Ardmofe,  Oklahoma.  High  Holidays  1950 


Kol  Nidre• 


The  Eternality  of  Judaism. 


/ / 

/ Ky  Friends, 
I ^ 

י JT  «ד\ו 


Jewish  history  is  a story  of  tipial  and  tribulation,  of  suffer- 
ing  and  defeat  hut  also  of  victory  and  joy.  From  their  very  begin- 
ning;rf  the  Jewish  people  were  oppressed,  tortured,  beaten  unmercifully 
and  killed,  ׳fhe  early  '^hristian  massacres,  the  Crusades,  the  Inqui- 
sit  ion  and  the  pogroms  have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  consciousness 
of  every  *^ew  and  every  person  of  the  Jewish  faith  is  burdened,  psy- 

J14u.  if> 

chologically,  by  this  tragic  history  of  the  past.  Welfej[!  that  in 


have  come  to  an  end  and  that  the 


this  day  and  age 


racial  and  religious  persecutions  of  the  Jew  have  dissapeared  yet, 
who  can  forget  that  a mere  five  years  ago  ve  saw  the  destruction  of 
a man  and  state  which  killed  six  million  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
for  no  better  a reason  than  that  they  were  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

It  would  be  an  almost  superhuman  task  to  estimate  the  number  of  Jews 
who  have  lost  their  lives  over  the  past  centuries  because  of  their 
Jewishness  and  it  is  an  equally  stupendeous  task  to  reach  an  answer 
wnen  we  ask  ourselves  the  big  question  of  "Vhy  were  jrhese  people  put 
to  death?" 

What  is  it  about  the  Jew  which  makes  him  the  enemy  of  mankind? 

Wliat  is  there  about  him  that  at  the  will  of  some  instigators  a graip 

of  our  fellow  himisin  beings  can  be  l^urned  into  animals  vdio  strike 

and  kill,  and  kill  joyously,  for  the  sake  of  murdering  a Jew?  Why 

is  our  lot,  as  Jews,  such  a difficult  and  trying  one?  The  words  of 

Shakespeare  come  to  mind  as  hylok  speaks  1 

I am  a Jew/  Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?  Hath  not  a Jew  hands?  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  Fed  with  the  same 
food,  hurt  with  the  iame  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases, 
^1  healed  by  the  same  means  and  cooled  and  warmed  by  the  same  win- 

ter  and  summer,  as  the  Tiristian  is? 

Indeed  we  are  as  the  others  are;  yet,  we  must  seek  an  answer 
to  the  question  K we  have  posed.  Ve  must  know  why  we  have  been  fthe 
butt  of  persecution  over  the  ages,  why  we  have  been  the  scapegoats 


of  the  tyrannical#  I believe  that  the  world 


of  the  ignoranjr  anA 


is  against  us  because  we  have  called  ourselves  the  "chosen  people" 
of  God#  Some  terrible  misconceptions  regarding  this  idea  have  sprung 
up  among  our  *Kristian  brethren  and  to  illustrate  I woiild^ike  to 
read  to  you  from  a statement  made  by  George  Bernard  Shaw  as  recent- 
ly  as  1938#  He  said: 

•pjjg  fault  of  the  •^ew  is  his  enormous  arrogance  based  on  his 
{\(1  claim  to  belong  to  ^od*s  chosen  people# 

״ In  this  vein  wrote  a man  who  has  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 

fellows  all  over  the  world#  But  not  only  Shatw  wrote  these  kind  of 


who  has  fallen  into 


words!  there  is  yet  another  esteemed 


the  realm  of  those  who  have  written  maliciouEdy  against  the  Jew# 

I refer  to  H.G,  Wells  and  I quote  from  a statement  of  his  which  was 
also  written  in  1938: 


It  is  fundamental  to  the  Jewish  Question  that  they  do  remain 
a peculiar  people  in  the  French  and  English  speaking  comrauni- 
. J־  ties  largely  by  their  own  choice^  because  they  are  history- 

ridden  and  because  they  are  haunted  by  a persuasion  that  they 
are  a chosen  people  with  distinctive  privileges  over  their 
Gentile  creatures# 

I hasten  to  add,  though,  that  I do  not  believe  that  either  ^r#  ^aw 
or  Hr#  Wells  wrote  these  words  with  the  intention  of  slighting  the 
Jewish  people!  I believe  that  these  sentences  were  penned  by  them 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  chosen  people  had  never  been  explained 


clear  to  the 


to  these  two  gent/lemen,  as  it  has  not  been  made 
rest  of  mankind# 


The  term  "chosen"  does  not  connote  selection  in  the  sense  of 
"ciioice"  or  "elite"  or,  a claim  to  excellence!  the  term  "chosen 
peonle",  rather,  stands  for  a people  who  have  been  selected  by  God 
to  bear  a message  to  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth#  The 
word  "cnosen"  tedces  on  its  true  meaning  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
"called"  or  "conscripted"#  ^t  is  not  an  easy  task  which  has  been 
placed  before  us  as  we  find  out  upon  reading  the  words  of  Isaiah: 


> 


ill• 

I the  Lord  have  callSd  the^  in  ngnteousnese  and  I will  lay 
X  ׳''^:ב4 י  hold  on  thy  hand»  and  willflceep  thee  and  appoint  thee  for  a 

י״לע  ' ‘ covenant  of  the  people»  for  a li^t  of  the  nations;  To  open 

"blind  eyes»  to  briing  out  from  the  dungeon  the  prisoner  and 
out  of  the  prison  house  those  that  dwell  in  darkness•” 

It  is  from  this  verse»  mainly»  that  all  the  misconceptions  arise• 

It  is  ־because  of  these  words  that  we  have  had  to  suffer  and  endure 

so  much•  Indded»  the  j^rase  reads  that  v;e  are  a chosen  people  but» 

at  the  same  time»  the  tafck  wtiich  has  been  set  before  us  is  an  enor- 


Dious  one•  Ve  are  to  open  the  blind  eyes»  to  bring  out  of  the  dungeon 

the  prisoner  and  we  are  to  keep  to  the  strict  letter  cf  the  ethical 

law  for  if  we  are  not  perfect  in  our  behavior»  how  can  we  nope  to 

teach  others  how  to  act?  Those  who  rant  against  us»  who  make  up  all 

sorts  of  lies  and  accusations  with  which  to  destroy  our  people  seem 

to  overlook  tnis  idea  which  is  as  important  as  the  idea  of  the  "chosen 

people“• ־* ־t  is  a bitter  price  which  we  must  pay  for  being  the  chosen 

of  God»  vx.  the  wounds  and  sores  which  were  inflicted  upon  us 

were  prophesied  centuries  ago»  v7hen  ■Amos  ddclaredi 

'K'l  only  have  I ^own  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth;  there- 

^ ’ fore  will  I punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 

We  realize»  then»  ־by  reading  our  sacred  scriptures  that  thd  whole 

Jevrish  community  has  a task  ahead  of  it  and  that  if  we  stray  from  the 

tdachings  of  our  religion  it  is  charged  against  all  of  us•  It  is 

the  people  which  is  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  its  fellows»  we 

can  not  aftbrd  to  waver  f^om  the  stupendous  task  which  confronts  us 

for  we  have  been  conscripted»  we  are  the  choice  of  ^od  to  bring  light 

unto  the  blind  and  to  lead  the  prisoner  out  of  the  dungeon• 

It  is  Kol  Nidre  evening•  It  is  the  one  evening  of  the  year  when 

all  Jews»  the  world  over»  gather  and  attend  services•  Ve  p*ay  fo/r 

forgiveness»  we  pray  for  mercy  and  we  pray  that  ^od  ft/verlooks  our 

sins  of  the  past  year•  It  is  a solemn  night  as  is  the  day  which  fol- 

lows  and  the  message  is  dignified  and  important•  I>  is  up  to  us»  the 

Jewish  people,  to  gather  our  forces  together  and  to  work  for  the 


־betterment  of  all  mankind*  Ve  can  do  much  a8  a group,  our  people  is 

powerful;  we  can  draw  on  the  vast  resources  of  our  religion  for  guidance 

and  we  can  make  the  afetempt  to  impart  of  our  ethics  and  moral  code 

to  the  other  people  that  live  aro־nd  us*  Truly,  we  are  a chosen  people, 

a people  that  will  live  for  ever*  The  phrase:  , 

ו/׳  },fcie ' -ר״( 

^Phe  people  of  Israel  lives  forever 
is  not  a cliche,  it  is  an  actuality*  We  have  existed  for  the  past 
thousands  of  years  and  we  shall  continue  to  live  as  long  as  human 
heings  inhabit  the  face  of  this  plantt*  Ve  are  distfned  to  go  on  for 
we  are  propelled  forward  by  the^normity  of  our  task;  we  must  live  onj 
for  our  task  has  hardly  begun. 

Our  task  is  to  be  of  service  to  others*  We  teho  have  been  oppressed 
so  often  must  never  let  any  other  people  be  burdeded  with  any  yoke,  we 
must  never  allow  the  misapplication  of  Justice,  we  must  never  brand 

another  people  as  low  or  inferior  for  the  primary  object  0^ our  mis- 

a-  ^ f]  Mj  /i ג ׳ ->)(־ / ר  ft  I 

sinn  is' to  teach  the  unity  of  ^dV  , / ““־■־ ' ׳־  ' 

« V/  f '  ל י  Lr 

I am  the  first  and  I am  the  last  and  besides  me  there  is  no  fod* 

The  very  unity  of  w'hig'h  God  which  we  proclaim  has  as  its  oorrolary  the 
idea  that  since  God  is  fine  all  men  are  one*  ■*■he  prophet  cried  out: 

Have  we  not  all  one  father,  has  not  one  God  created  us  all? 

All  of  us  are  one  as  *^od  is  fine*  Ve  must  lead  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  realize  this,  we  must  teach  them  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
that  all  man  deserve  equality  before  ^od  and  man* 

Not  only  can  we  do  it  in  this  country  but  we  can  do  it  all  over 
the  world*  The  Jewish  nation  is  today  a recognized  state  and  from 
it  can  comd  the  lesson  to  all  mankind,  a lesson’ of  honesty  and  de- 
cency  t ought  and  adhere/d  to  by  Jews* ־ ־*fee  projhet 


Out  of  ^ion  shall  go  forth  the  Law  and  thw  word  of  God  from 
J erusal^* 

If  we  are  sire  ere  about  doing  ghe  appointed  task,  if  we  want  to  ac- 
complish  something  in  our  lifetime  all  of  us  must,  then,  work  together 


V• 


as  a people  and  we  must  bring  objectivity,  rationality  and  equality 
to  the  v/orld.  In  this  way  are  we  chosen  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  task  to  which  we  have  been  conscripted•  We  are  poud 
of  being  Jews,  we  are  honored  with  the  task  imposed  upon  us  and  we 
gladly  suffer  in  order  to  accomplish  our  mission•  One  day  the  world 
will  realize  that  we  have  something  /of  value  to  give  to  the  other 
nations!  ife  have  been  oppressed,  persecuted,  tortured  and  kiUed  but 
we  shall  continue  on,  side  by  side  with  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  <J^ 
/ iwiSbi,  to  bring  a new^;!xeal4mg  of  humanity  to  the=«ther  peoples 

מ ? / 


Kol  Kidre  is  the  txme  for  looking  within  us;  it  is  the  time  to 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  we  intend  to  iffo 
in  the  future*  Let  us  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  bettennent  of  man- 


kind,'^to  the  shedding  of  light  where  ever  there  be  darkness,'^  to  the 


opening  of  the  prisons  of  ignorance  so  that  intelligence,  reason  and 
rationality  may  soon  begin  their  reign*  ׳P  0/cy?'  ^^The  people  of 
Israel  will  live  I for  it  has  a task  to  accomplish•  T!!©  road  is  diffi- 
cult  and  the  obstacles  are  great  but  ^evry  )^ill  ultimately  prevail 
and  it  will  then  have  fulfilled  its  concept  of  being  a ״chosen  people*״ 
Kol  ITidre;  ״all  sins”  which  we  have  committed  in  the  past  year 
let  them  be  forgiven,  have  mercy  upon  us,  0 Heavenly  FaMier,  for  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a greater  and  more  devout  Judaism  in  the  year 
to  come  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  a better  world  in  which 


to  live,  for  when  we  have  accomplished  this: 

i/7^1  Vl  ^ d 


On  that  day  the  Lord  will  be  One  and  His  Name  v/ill  be  One* 


High  Holidays  1950 


Congregation  Emeth;  Ardmore,  Oklahoma* 


The  Task  of  thö  Individual*  Tom  Kippur 

My  Friends, 

Last  ni^t,  at  the  Kol  Nidre  services,  I spoke  to  you  regarding 

the  task  which  faces  the  Jewish  community.  I endeavored  to  point  out 

at  that  time  that  we  as  Jews  had  been  plagued  for  centuries 

because  -ef"  the  tern  "chosen  people"  had  been  misunderstood  over  the 

ages  by  our  breth/^ren*  The  tenn  "chosen",  we  declared,  was  not  to 

be  used  in  the  sense  of  "elite"  or  "choice"  or  "supreme",  rather  it 

meant  "conscripted"  to  do  a task  of  enormous  proportions.  We  had  been 

rationality  and  decency 

chosen  by  God  to  carry  the  li^t  of  objectivity /to  the  world,  we 
wefe  to  shed  the  light  of  intellect  into  the  inner  recesses  of  dark 
ignorance  and  we  pledged  ourselves,  solemly,  to  do  this  task  which 
has  been  our  heritage  for  the  ages. 

Last  night  I spoke  of  the  task  vhich  we  **ews  had  before  us  as  a 
group  but  we  must  faiaty  first  of  all  examine  this  idea  of  a group  and 

seek  to  find  what  the  teim  neans.  A group  is  canposed  of  a number  of 

people  and  each  one  of  these  people  has  his  or  her  own  peculiarities 
and  individual  traits•  and^-each-^ers^-bal-ieves״tft5trl1e  lias  ־the  ־rir^it- 
t«-be-haard-.and-that10״— aMet-he-listenedr-t<^-^-all-the-eth«x&.  Thi  s 

is  true  not  only  of  a Jewish  goup  but  of  any  group  of  people  who 
happen  to  congregate  or  form  a union  at  any  one  particulat  time  and 
pia.ce.  Within  each  group  we  find  friends  and  enemies,  honest  people 
and  disiionest  ones,  traitors  and  patriots,  those  who  cringe  and  hide 
and  those  who  are  daring  and  shout  their  defiance  at  the  world.  As 
are  other  groups,  as  are  other  people,  so  are  the  *t  ews.  We  are  not 
different  in  ary  way  from  our  neighbors:  when  we  suffer  we  shed  tears 
like  all  the  others  and  when  we  observe  occassions  of  joy  we  lau^ 

as  vrould  ary  other  people,  ^here  are  bad  and  good  among  us,  murderers 

and  thieves,  statesmen  and  advisors,  ^mong  any  group  of  people  we 
could  boast  of  a potential  Bernard  BaitiBh,  an  Opperrheimer,  an  Einstein; 
yet  v;e  also  have  an  Erickson,  the  gambler  and  a *^old,  the  atomic  spy. 


«י 


Individualities  ^ vary  and  express  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
ways•  However,  if  we  are  to  have  a group  which  will  ^Arork  together  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  last  night,  all  these  di- 
verse  types  of  people  must  first  of  all  realize  that  each  one  of  them 
has  to  subordinate  his  or  her  inclination  to  nile,  for  the  good  of 
the  general  welfare.  Furthermore,  irhese  people  must  all  ־be  of  one 
mind*  ^hey  must  think  of,  and  act  toward^ one  goal  and  the  obtaining  of 
this  goal  must  serve  to  unite  them,  aßd., this 

enough  tojcarry  on  and  fight  for  the  ideals  which  they  believe  are  right 

^ r 

and  trure.  In  other  words,  (in  order  to  make  of  this  diverse  number  of 
people  a unified  whol^x>tgr11rtr3t-fi eradicate  and  root  out  all 
manner^  of  hate  and  strife  and  animosity^  öuFרcaHInäב^'fasזנi  ^ 

This  is  the  day  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Repentance•  ^oday  all 

of  you  have  already  stood  have  uttered  the 

words,  P.'J? 

-׳־rO/C  --”.0 

Our  Fatherfi  our  King,  we  have  sinnei^  before  thee• 

Our  Father,  our  King,  inscribe  us  for  blessing  in  the  book  of  life• 
You,  who  are  congregated  here,  stand  before  ^od  and  utter  these  words 
and  yet  I^sk  the  ־TiU-östtssn  ofjyoxx,  as  I would  ask  it  of  all  congregations 
in  Israel,  whether  there  is  not  malice  in  your  hearts  tovrard  some  mem- 
ber  of  the  congregation,  a member  of  your  family,  a member  of  the  <»m- 
munity•  taa  stands  before  the  Ho/ly  Oni  ai^  •3&0U  say;  C 

׳”■ ^ "ד - • 

Our  Father,  our  King,  have  mercy  upon  us  and  our  children* 

I ask-jpa/ what  have  you  done  to  deserve  merey  from  Heaven?  .Before  3Feu 
0«me-4ae*״e' -trpdHy  y ou  were  to  have  rooted  out  the  evil  thoughts  that  are 
in  your  hearts  toward  your  neighbors,  to  have  made  amends  with  some  one 
whom  3׳ou  have  slighted,  to  have  been  open  hearted  and  open  minded-  eneu^ 
-to-^?ealize  that  the ^£ault^-may  ▼ery-weH^have  been  mth-yeu*  I dare 

«''VJ  f \ ^ 


in  the  household  of  Is- 


M h CC. 

wgr 


say  that  very  probably 


iii• 


rael,  have  taJcen  the  opportunity  which  this  day  offers  to  raaJce  amends, 
to  seek  forgiveness  from  your  erstwhile  friends,  to  0 eek  reconciliation 
with  your  neighbor.  Hov/  then  can  you  honestly  come  before  God^^^cT^^  ^ 
ask  him  to  pardon  you?  How  can  you  pledge  yourselves  to  do  good  deeds, 
to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a more  perfect  world  in  which  to 
live  if  you,  among  yourselves,  are  not  united  and  strong?  Can  you, 
honestly,  stand  beforg  God  on  this  most  sacred  day  and  seek  pardon 
group  is  not  one  and  ^ our  ideals  are  not  one? 


Yet  you  can  attain  a unified  group  and  you  can  root  out  all  the 
malice  that  is  among  yourselves.  How  canjfthis  be  done?  We  find  the 
answer  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  j^en  we  read*  'SiC  ' fl  } J j>'fq 

How  shall  we  live?  As  I live,  saith  the  Lord,  9/7)^  — (cj 

To  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  verse  and  to  understand  it  more 
fully,  let  me  tell  you  a story  vdiich  comes  from  our  Rabbinic  literature! 
The  rabbis  say  that  a man  may  be  forgiven  if  he  sins  against  God  and 
makes  atonement  for  thajr  transgression  but  if  a man  sins  against  another 
man,  Ihis  sin  can  not  be  forgiven  by  God  until  man  has  made  atonement 
with  his  brother,  wh0141e  has  slighted,  Throu^  this  little  storj»'  we 
realize  that  in  order  to  gain  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God  we  must  first 
seek  out  our  fellow  man  and  ask  him  for  pardon.  This  day  of  Yom  Kip- 
pur  offers  us  a wonderful  opportunity  of  stretching  out  tne  hand  of 
friendship,  of  Baking  amends,  of  settling  old  quarrels,  of  stopping 
vicious  rumors  which  v/e  may  have  brought  into  play  consciously  or  un- 
consciously  and/  which,  we  know,  nave  hurt  our  fellow  human  beings 
deeply.  Words  are  dangerous  for  they  can  lead  to  disaster,  would  it 
not  be  wonderful  if  each  one  of  us  would  speak  w*l 1-th ought -out  words 
of  comradship  and  « r i e instead  of  letting  falseness  Bun  rampant? 

The־־ 

meant  for  this  congregation!  and׳  community  ^^jwne,  the  nand  of  friend- 
ship  and  intimacy  should  be  preferred  everywhere,  in  each  and  every 
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place  where  Jews  tend  to  from  a unity  and  a group.  Not  only  should 

this  kind  of  life  and  attitude  he  praminant  in  Jewish  circles  but 

It  should  be  carried  into  the  outside  world  also  for  after  today,  when 

You  Kippur  (^as  drawn  to  a close,  we  will  again  deal  with  our  Gentile 

brothers  and  sisters  and  we  must  include  them  in  our  circle  of  friend- 
ship  also* 

As  our  little  story  of  before  indicated,  one  can  make  atonement 

for  the  sins  which  we  committed  against  ^od  by  p12^ing  to  Him  and  ask- 

ing  Him  for  forgiveness.  However,  to  attain  a state  of  grace  and  purity, 

while  we  still  hear  malice  toward  our  brothers  and  sisters  is  impossible 

unless  we  first  seek  out  the  ones  with  whom  we  nave  had  a dispute  and 

make  amends  with  them.  Pride,  arrogance,  illwill,  pre^dicei  these  are 

the  fac/tors  which  will  not  allow  us  to  approach  members  of  our  Cwn 

family,  our  neighbors  and  our  former  f^nds  but  we  must  overcome  these 

evil  inclinations  if  we  are  to  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life  for 

the  coming  year.  The  preacher  Koheleth  says* 

ry  thing  there  is  a season  and  a proper  time  for  every 
under  the  heavens!  a time  to  be  born  and  a time  to  die, 
veep  and  a time  to  lau^,  a time  to  mourn  and  a time 
to  dance,  a time  to  keep  silent  and  a time  to  speak. 

This  day  of  Yom  Kipper  is  for  us  a time  to  speak,  to  speak  to  another 

words  of  love,  decency  and  Xüwiijiji  friendship,  spoken  honestly  and 

. uub  luullue  iii-eur  ־Keä?tv»  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  unite,  the  time 

has  come  for  us  to  seek  forgiveness,  to  ask  for  pardon  for  ourselves  and 

for  those  whom  we  have  dragged  ±x  with  us  into  the  mire  of  hyporricy 

and  falseness. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  make  amends  per- 
sonally  for  we,  as  individuals,  make  up  the  group  of  Jews  ■vdio  belong 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God,  so  chosen  because  we  have  a task  con- 
fronting  us.  To  lead  the  prisoner  out  of  darlness,  to  shed  the  li^t 
of  truth  where  ignorance  is  r^ampant!  that  is  our  taWc  ahead  and  we 


n 'Tu  ■hy  eve 

^ pursuit 
a time 
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can  only  acoompliBh  this  task  if  we  all  work  tog^her  as  a group  and 
are  united  in  our  efforts•  Each  and  every  one  of  the  Jewish  community 
is  ■burdened  with  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  and  ;^our 
watchword  must  ־be:  ' 1)'C  rY  1 ^ ^ (C  I  פ ׳  /cf 

"T  .4 ׳ / ״ / — ׳ / « —'״ י  V ׳ 


^ shall  not  die  "but  live  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord* 

Only  Love  ye  truth  and  peace,  says|the  propriet  and  we  might  well 

add  on  this  day: "and  w^k  ye  together  in  unity".  V/hen  we  have  achieved 

unison  "by  gaining  pardon  from  our  fellow  man  only  then  will  we  he 

equipped  to  start  out  on  the  road  to  fulfilling  our  task  and  achieving 

our  goal•  ^he  day  of  Yom  Kippur  presents  us  with  an  opportunitji  to 

make  amends  with  God  and  man,  let  this  moment  not  pass  hy  without 

our  taking  advantage  of  it#  V/hen  we  come  before  ^od  hSnestly  and 

* 

truthfully  and  ask  him  for  forgiveness,  having  settled  our  disputes 
and  being  friedds  with  all  them,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  able  to 
say  with  the  prophet!  . jj[  i (c ל י  J2־r<  ׳J  fc  I 

■ ' ^  כי/•^ ) , ■ • ׳ ל ׳ / פ 

ך Q They  will  call  on  my  name  and  I will  answer  their  prayer•  I 

®®■y*  ®סלר  my  people,  and  they  will  say:  The  Lord  is 

d my  od# 
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Yom  Kippur,  Memorial  Service• 


Immortality• 


I My׳  Friends, 

At  this  hour  we  call  to  mind  our  loved  ones  who  have  passed  into 
" life  everlasting•  Ve  think  and  weep  of  those  who  have  left  us  and 
who  are  no#,  we  trust,  in  a world  which  is  vastly  different  from  our 
own,  a world  which  is  good  and  plentiful• 

¥e  have  in  the  Bihle  a most  ־beautiful  phras_e/  Vhich  ^ads:  ׳.  p 

liTM  '?  ■/J  7 ? ^ -יי• 

'■  ■ • ■li)  7(^77  7-^1/ 

/ ־What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  and־  the  shil  of  man  that 

Aj>  thou  thinkest  of  him?  Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  yhan 

' the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor• 

These  vrords  can  ־be  interpreted  to  mean  that  man  is  a week  creature, 

frail  and  prone  to  the  temptations  of  life;  he  is  pla»e^ere  on  earth 

־by  the  will  of  God  and  may  ”bd  tals/n  away  from  us  whenever  the  Almighty 

desires  it  to  ־be  so.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  this  kind 

of  reasoning  for  we  are  ־but  humans  and  to  see  the  passing  away  of  a 

child,  of  a young  mother  or  father  is  to  us  incomprenenaihle•  Ve 

lift  01  r hand  heavenv/ard  and  shake  our  fist  in  ־bitterness  at  the  oc- 

curance  which  we  are  not  a־ble  to  fathom•  With  Joh  we  cry: 


Behold  I crj״  out  concerning  the  violence  done  me  ^־.״t  I am  not 
/ ^ answered;  I entreat  aloud/^fV  *but  there  is  no  justice•  My 
' road  hath  he  fenced  up  so  that  I cannot  pass  out  and  on  iry  paths 

he  places  darkness• 

It  is  a ־bitter  thing  for  us  to  see  someone  we  have  loved  placed 
vih^y  hack  into  the  earth  from  which  he  came•  Ve  wonder  in  our 
grief,  whether  there  truly  is/T^^’'^  /׳^C  ״no  justice״  and  for  what  reason 
our  loved  one  was  taken  away•  Ve  seek  some  consolation  hut  we  find 
none,  we  seek  comfort  in  our  time  of  tribulation  hut  comfort  and  peace 
of  mind  are  not  forthcoming•  Ve  are  alone  in  our  grief,  we  mourn  and 
sorrow  hut  to  no  avail  since  we  know  for  certain  that  the  one  whom 
we  have  lost  will  never  he  the  recipient  of  our  love  again. 

It  is  in  these  times  of  which  I speak  that  most  people  turn  to 
the  doctrines  of  their  religion  and  they  try  to  find  these  some  measure 
of  help,  counsel  and  hope•  Ve  look  for  hope  for  we  can  not  fully 


<־ 
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grasp  the  idea  that  the  loved  one  who  has  "been  torn  from  our  midst 
is  gone  forever,  that  he  has  ceased  to  live,  that  thsjre  is  no^  hope 
and  no  salvation  for  the  "body  and  soul/  of  our  dear  departed  one# 
People  want  to  ”believe,  that  altnough  man  has  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
world,  he  lives  on  in  other  realms  of  the  universe. 

Judaism  also  has  its  beliefs  fegatding  the  subject  of  ־immortality. 
The  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim  speaJc  of  life  in  the  after- 
world  with  assurance  and  from  these  stories  and  anecdotes,  from  the 
observations  of  the  wise  men  of  our  ancient  religion,  from  the  very 
core  of  Judaism^  come  words  of  comfort  to  us.  The  ideaa/of  our  reli- 
gicn  give  us  the  help  we  need  to  meet  the  new  day  with  courage  and 
resolute  strength  and  we  feel  that  our  departed  ones  are  not  lost  but 
have  gone  into  an  eternal  state  of  happiness. 

The  Psalmist  told  u^that  man  is  insignificant  and  lowly  ־but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  caused  us  to  know  that,  despite  :t^iis  lowliness, 

^^od  haE|lifted  man  to  the  heights,  he  has  made  him  little  lower  than 
the  angels  and  he  has  crovmed  him  with  glory  and  honor.  Man,  although 
small  is  yet  large!  man,  tnough  insignificant  is  also  important. 

This  importance  of  man  becomes  evident  when  we  100<1(׳  at  the  purpose  of 
man’s  existence  on  earth  vh£ch  is,  I believe,  to  serve  his  Creator  and 
fellow  man.  God  has  created  man  in  His  image  and  man»s  likeness  to 
God  is  the  root  of  his  responsibility.  The  rabbis  tell  us  that  only 
one  man  was  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  v/orld  to  indicated  the 
importance  and  value  of  every  individual  numan  being  tet^^the  impor- 
tanz  thing  is  not  that  man  is  important  and  unique  but  how  he  / usee 
his  uniqueness  and  his  importance  and  v/hether  he  is  able  to  live  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  seSrving  God  andT^ fellov;  man. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  love,  revere  and  worship  the 
idea  of  God;  to  follow  his  ethical  standards,  to  live  up  to  his  unique- 
ness,  to  use  his  place  in  this  world,  vhich  is  little  lower  tuan 


iii. 

the  angels,  to  good  advantage  so  that  this  position  of  grace  does 
not  merely  hecorne  a matter  of  self  esteem  and  that  he  does  not  clothe 
himself  in  a mantle  of  conceit•  Our  Scriptures  tell  us  that  we  are 
to  have  a part  in  the  next  world  according  to  our  deeds  in  this  one. 

Tiie  ”belief  in  the  world  to  come,  therefore,  does  not  destroy  for 
Judaism  the  ־belief  in  this  world  hut  it  explains  it  and  exalts  it• 

This  world  is  where  we  can  find  happiness,  this  is  the  world  v/here 
we  can  attain  a state  of  sraxic  peace  and  tranquility  if  we  hut  work 
for  it•  Ve  may  amass  riches  and  quantities  of  material  goods  hut 
these  we  leave  behind  when  we  depart  to  return  to  the  earth  from 
which  we  sprang•  ”What  did  we  do  with  our  v/ealth?  Did  we  help  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  orphan,  the  HKitaty  widow?  How  did  we  conduct 
ourselves  toward  others?  Can  we  Justify  our  own  existence  before 
the  One  Most  High?  Perhaps  a little  stoiy  will  serve  to  illustrate 

my  point: 

The  rabbis  speak  of  a man  who  had  three  friends!  His  cnildren 
and  household,  iiis  wealth  and  his  good  deeds•  When  he  was  about 
to  depart  from  this  world  he  appealed  to  his  children  and  household 
by  saying:  *'Save  me"•  His  di  ildren  answered  him:  "There  is  no  msi^n 
that  has  power  over  the  day  of  daath"•  He  next  turns  to  his 
wealth  ”but  it  replies  to  him:  "Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath•" 
Lastly  he  turns  to  bhe  good  deeds  and  they  reply  to  his  as  follows* 
"Before  you  come  for  Judg/^ment,  we  shall  be  there  ahead  of  you•״ 

This  little  story  illustrates  what  our  ansv/er  is  to  this  question  of 
immortality•  It  is  not  our  wealth  and  our  possessions  which  will 
place  us  in  favor  with  the  Almighty  but  our  deeds  vrill  speak  for 
us  and  they  vrill  speak  for  us  with  Justice• 

And  so  it  is  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  loss  of  a dear 
one•  Instead  of  rebelling  against  the  Jxidgment  of  heaven  let  ub 
lift  our  voices,  not  in  protest  but  in  prayer,  not  in  a rebellious 

spirit  but  in  humility  and  let  us  say,  though  our  heads  be  bowed 


> 


low  with  grief ii  \0JS7 ^ ^ ׳:  > j ’^י 

Yea,  thou^  he  slay  me  yet  wiiojl  trust  in  him. 


Immortality  in  Judaism  does  not  concern  itself  so  much  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  next  v'orld  hut  places  its  emphasis  in  the  viprld 
in^  which  we  are  living  at  present.  It  isjnere  where  we  huild  our 
pyramids  of  AUx  deeds,  it  is  here  where  we  are  ahle  to  place  our- 


selves alongside  the  ri^teous  and  respected  and  it  is  here  where 
we  can  do  justice  t-0  the  trust  and  responsibility  placed  upon  us  hy 
God,  do  good  deeds,  to  help  those  who  need  us,  to  huild  ourselves 
a reputation  based  on  goodness  and  mercy,  on  justice  and  equalityi 
that  is  the  measure  of  Jewish  immortality.  As  we  come  to  the  end 
of  our  time  on  this  earth  we  want  to  he  certain  that  we  leave  behind 
us  that  which  is  the  essence  of  Jewish  learning  and  teaching,  a good 
name. 

In  we  read:  “)^3  .^9  ^ ■’  ;0  > 

•/?'?f  i?  p';(r  -״e’גוע ד/ ■ 

Rabbi  Simeaon  saidi  ■^here  are  three  crowns,  the  crown  of  Thora, 
the  crovm  of  priesthood  and  the  crown  of  kingdom,  but  the  crown 
of  a good  name  exeells  them  all. 

pfC  good  name;  a name  honored,  a name  which  v/ill  never  be  forgotten,  a 

name  in  wnich  our  children  will  rejoice  and  a name  which  they  wdll 
revere.  Man  is|i10t  insignificant  and  lowly;  he  is  little  10v!־er  than 
the  angels  and  he  is  crovmed  with  glory  and  honor.  The  glory  of  man 


achievements  and  his  honor  is  to  be  found  in  thB 


is  in  his 


worthiness  of  his  x±  name*  By  achieving  the  coveted  goal  of  leaving 

n ^((y  he  has  come  into  union  with  God.  Let  us  not  cry  out  in 

rebellion:  'J  P 7 ׳ Xi  J) 

Let  me  know  why  thou  contendest  against  me 
rather  let  us  realize  that: 

®®?גי" ® 'י  thy  supplication 

to  the  umighty,  if  thou  become  pure  and  upright,  surely  then 


yij: 


V, 


will  he  watch  over  thee  and  restore  thee  to  thy  righteous 
habitation* 

rJ  9/1) גא ״ ׳  f י ׳;  ; , A 


lJ)i  O/D  ' 

- r 


/ 
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The  Lord  giveth,  the  Lord  taketh  av/ay, 
Blessed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord* 


>/ 
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cc  s Robert  Lehman 


Mr.  Ed  Klein 


October  13,  1950 


Vr•  Sd  Klein,  Free ident 
Congregation  Smeth 

congre  gat  lone.  I a■  sure  that  after  read- 
ing  thie  coaMunicatlcm  the  officers  will  take  the  necessary 
^tion  and  foprard  to  stuient  rabbi  Lehman  the  difference  / 
n^^tfB^1דarlafiAmt  paid  and  the  stipulated  remuneration  on  J 
record  in  our  office.  Many  thanks.  ' ^ 

This  is  to  acknowledge  with  sincere  appreciation  your 
letter  of  October  U,  In  which  the  congregation  expressed 
its  oonnendation  of  the  fine  work  done.jby  student  rabbi. 
Robert  lAhman.  The  College  is  always  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  good  work  being  done  by  its  student  rabbis. 

As  a general  rule  we  try  to  vary  assignments  of  student 
rabbis  from  year  to  year  so  that  they  may  have  the  maxlmua 
experience  of  congregational  work.  *While  we  will  keep  in 
mind  your  request  to  have  Mr.  Lehman  reassigned  to  you,  it 
will  probably  be  neceseary  to  make  another  assignront  next 
year.  We  hope  the  new  student  rabbi  will  be  as  well  received 
as  Mr.  Lehman. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  personal  wishes,  I am 


Sincerely, 


Rabbi  Robert  L.  Kats 

RLKts 

P.S.  Although  I do  this  with  some  reluctance,  I feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  n»  to  discuss  with  you  the  matter  of  reman- 
eration  sent  to  student  rabbi  !.ehiaan  of  $2CX).  The  standard 
Holyday  remuneration  for  student  rabbis  is  $250  plus  expenses. 
This  is  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  congregation  last  year 
and  I feel  confident  that  the  officers  arxi  membership  do  not 
wish  to  offer  a remuneration  which  is  less  that  the  standard 


,hUaa^J- 


Th•  Söhofar 


Th•  SöholTftr  !^•h  ^^ahono  nomln^• 

; %־  PriendB, 

I 

^•n  the  p®  ple  of  ^•rael  wäre  released  from  their  captirlty  in 
Babylon,  many  of  them  went  back  to  their  old  homoB  In  •^^udea•  They 
arrived  and  were  diitreieed  to  find  the  country  laid  waste,  their 
homes  destroyed  and  the  Temple  ^in  ruins•  ^he  faces  of  the  people  mir* 
rored  the  landscape  and  the  returning  •*ews  found  expressions  of  sor* 
row,  oppression  and  poverty  eveiywhere•  All  of  them  discovered  that 
their  foxmer  ooun|(xy,  the  land  of  their  dreams,  was  no  where  near 
its  former  greatness,  that  it  iiraB  now  a mere  shadow  of  its  former 
/ glory  and  splendor• 

The  cvamunity  of  Babylon  was  one  %d1ich  fared  vrell  or  er  the  ye  ars 

of  it  8 captlvityl  there  had  been  ooramerce,  a religious  community HMDd— 
a ^ *״יי 

Esekiel•  ®owevei׳,  fc^hen  the  people  returiMd,|^hey  found  one  thing 


they  abhorred  and  despised«  ^hey  discovered  that  the  small 
remnant  had  remained  in  Palestine  was  almost  completely  igno* 

rant  of  the  ■*■*aw  and  those  who  knew  it  had  transgressed  its  oommand* 

EB  nts  and  statutes•  *he  Sabbath  was  no  longer  kept  and  the  culture 
of  the  heathens  was  predominant•  *^he  *Jewish  oommunity,  as  a olosely 
knit  group,  had  ceased  to  exist  and  the  values  of  Judaism  all 
imt  dl״ap.are<l. 

There  oame,  however,  a man  to  *Jerusalem I whose  name  was  Ezra« 

Ve  read  thi¥^omihg  of  him  in  our  haftorah  portion!  how  he  assembled 
the  people  together,  how  he  showed  and  read  the  to  them,  how  the 
people  wept  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  "^aw  because  of  their 

-rwÄ/v  י 

transgressions  and  'failure^i  to  act  in  aocordanoe  with  the  word  of 
the  Lord•  *^hls  holy  convocation  of  all  the  p®ple  of  Israel  took 
place  xx  according  to  our  Haftorah  portion  on  the  f irst d ay  of  Tlshri, 
%d1ioh  is  the  firstday  of  the  *‘^ew  ^ear•  The  law  was  read  to  the 
people,  it  was  made  plain  to  them  and  explalied  to  those  %d10  could 


iJ. 


\ ׳ 


not  readily  understand.  Because  of  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
l^te1רך^et«?rBן  the  children  of  Israel  slov.^ly  hegan  to  conprehond  the 
\/aye  of  their  fathers  once  a^aln  and  then  they  lastumed  from  their 
evil  ways  and.  directed  their  steps  to  God.  This  was  how  New  *©ar*s  day 
vras  celebrated  tnany,  many  centuries  ago* 


But!  hnw  was  this  kind  of  a day  announced?  Viliat  vac  the  m one 
employed  to  bring  all  the  peoples  together  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  lard?  The  answer 

^ '}■T 

J first  day  of  the  month  ■18  snail  be  a solemn  rest  unto 

you־a  memorial  proclaimed  by  the  blast  of  horns,  a holy  con- 
vocation״ 

The  blowing  of  the  horn  was  to  herald  the  New  Year,  as  it  was  to 
announce  all  the  important  events,  all  the  holy  convocations•  ׳*^‘he 
horn  of  which  ve  speak  was  the  ‘^ofar,  an  instrument  which  has  become 
a symbol  of  Judaist;  and  without  which  Judaism  would  lose  much  of 
its  significance  and  meaning*  The  Schofar  has  meant  different  things 
to  each  new  generation  but  the  best  summation  of  ideas  which  the 
blast  of  the  Schofar  brings  to  our  minds  was  made  by  Saadia  Gaon^ln 
the  late  9th  oenturjr  of  the  common  era• 


; 


of 


>ok  of 


in  the  boo 

^ ל■׳ / 


we  find 

7Jr) 


This  philosopher  listed  all  the  concepts  iidilch  a blast  of  the 
Shofar  brought  to  his  mind*  He  believed  that  it  would  proclaim  the 
sovereignty  of  GqA,  that  itCvould  announce  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
day  of  redemption,  the  day  of  reeurreotlcn  and,  above  eai,  that  it 
would  make  hearts  tremble  with  awe  and  fear  of  the  Almighty. 

-abave  comoepte  were  real  to  Saadia  Gaon  and  they  should  be  real  to 
us  but  we  must  realize  one  Important  facts  namely,  that  the  custom 
of  blowing  the  %ofar  ie  Inextricably  bound  up  with  -trhees  concepts 
f^r  tte  undr  all  J^udaiens•-  ^^en  we  blow  the  ^ofar  today,  as  they  did 

y 

blow  it  many  centuries  ago/,  it  ׳also  slgniflJ•«  our  thinking  of  lof- 
tier  things,  of  our  taking  to  heart  tne  message  of  the  pro);shete  and 
our  rabbis,  of  our  congregating  and  once  aga^n  listening  to  the 


lU• 

vcrds  Df  the  law.  ^^lien  the  pe^le  IrT^the  tl!T!e  of  ISzra  rea^  ){ 

O-־'  

words  of  the  ^nor^i  they  wept  and  hid  their  faces  from  God.  They 
did  this  hecause  they  realized  the  exfcent  of  their  tranegresBicne 
and  they  were  afraid  of  the  consequencee.  But  as  the  worde  of  the 
lav;  were  read  to  them  it  wa8  alno  eנqיlalתed  that  the  God  of  Israel 
wafi  a Just  s.nd  Righteous  God  and  would  not  punish  them  for^th^fer 
deeds  committed  in  ignorance.  They  were  given  the  chance  to  le  ar  n 
and  mend  their  ways  and  then,  according  to  ti»  ir  actions,  were  they 
to  he  /'  rewarded  or  punished. 

I "Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the  sweet,  for  this  day  is 

/liO  J.r  10  h013־׳  unto  the  Lord,  neither  he  ye  (<-'P  9/7>'  ^AlXO גי ׳ 

( V • jqp  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength."  ' ־ ' ־ 

These  are  the  words  of  the  T^evitesi  with  these  words  the  people 
were  comforted  and  they  returned  to  their  hames  and  soon  thereafter 
resumed  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  At  first  i^  was,  indeed, 
a day  of  trembling  of  hearts  for  them  until  they  learned  of  the  gra- 
oicusness  xS.  and  mercy  of  God.  Tj10  Schofar  had  called  them 
gatheriji׳  them  together  and  they  had  heeded  its  0£ill. 

^OT  us,  also,  has  the  Sdi  ofar  blown  today.  Tt  is  for  us,  as 
veil,  a call  for  a ho3y  convocation  and  vc  must  heed  its  call.  We 
must,  likewise,  return  to  the  teachings  of  our  religion  and  oxtr 
Scriptures  so  that  we  may  be  the  henefloiarics  of  the  graclcusness 
of  ^o#:,  as  well  as  those  who  hare  gone  before  us.  Where  will  we 
find  the  teachings  ot  our  religion?  Theyare  contained  in  ouri^aored 
writings  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  return  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  whether  it  be  in  English  or  in  the  Hebrew.  How  many  of 
us,  in  this  modem  age  of  cure,  are  familiar  with  the  lofty  phrases 
of  Isaiah,  *"m08  or  Hosea?  How  many  of  u8  are  there  left  who  are 
able  to  thrill  to  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  and  how  many  of  us  remain 
who  are  intrigued  and  fascinated  by  the  philoeonhioal  discussione 
which  take  place  in  the  book  of  Job?  The  Shofar  which  has  blown 


today  rauet  cause  our  hearts  to  tremble  and  we,  as  did  the  Je\/a  in  the 
tine  of  Ezra,  tremble  because  of  our  ignorance•  Tlie  temptations  of 
secularism  hare  caused  us  to  leave  and  Ignore  the  cttlturr  of  our  re- 
ligion• 

However,  as  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 


hoznes  in 


wmany 


80  must  we  also  know  the  modem  literary  figure^.  In  ho 


Amerlca  '<dll  you  find  copies  of  S^holcm  Ash,  of  Perez  or  ^^olom  iJLei- 
Chen?  As  you  should  be  intimate  with  the  ethical  content  of  loaiah 
you  should  know  of  the  majestic  power  of  the  words  of  Bialik.  The 
bla  ot  of  the  Shofar  was  to  Saadia  Gaon  a sign  that  the  people  were 
called  to  repent  and  so  it  must  signi^^  for  us  a spirit  of  repentance, 
a repentance  for  our  inexcusable  ignorance  of  Judalaa;  and  its  teacli- 
In^B.  '•^he  concept  and  the  custom  can  net  be  seperatedj  it  wao  this 
way  in  days  gone  by  and  it  is  80  once  again  for  if  we  are  to  blow  the 
Shofar,  if  we  are  to  be  ^ews  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  we  mdst 
also  talce  cognis-^oe  of  the  concept  and  never  forget  it&jilnaaning• 

Today  is  the  day  on  which  there  is  to  be  a holy  convocation  and 
the  sound  of  the  *^hofar  has  drawn  us  together,  •*►t  is  a day  of  judge- 
ment  for  we  will  be  judged  according  to  our  failure  to  take  advantage 


redemption 


of  the  teachings  of  our  people•  It  is  a day  oj 


for  those  iidio  will  change  their  way  of  life  and  will.  In  the  coning 
yean  busy  themselves/  with  the  concepts  contained  in  our  teachings. 
will  be  redeemed•  4-aapti-y,  ^t  is/ a day  of  resurrect! on•  jKm  Those  of 

us  \^x0  are  sincere  in  our  attitudes  toward  Judaism  and  its  messagge, 

/ 

irfho  will  honestly  and  faithfully  see^  out  the  words  of  the  masters, 
will  study  them  and  will  gain  knowledge,  their  spirits  will  be  re- 
surrected  into  a life  of  satisfaction  and  culture•  Knowledge  18  good 
to  have  but  it  is  not  to  remain  static,  it  must  be  ever  enlarged  and 
transferred/  so  that  It  will  be  a source  of  inspiration  to  others• 


The  spirit  of  Judaism  must  be  transmitted  from  person  to  person,  from 


\ • 

group  tt^Troup  until  it  pemoateo  all  the  world«  ^08e  of  ub  who  do 
not  heed  the  call  for  the  reading  of  the  Thora»  for  them  it  will  be, 
Indeed,  a dey  in  ־vA^lieh  heart«  will  tremble•  Their  otrength  will  not 
be  found  in  the  of  the*  Lord,  they  %rill  not  be  comforted,  ^hey 
will  be  lost  in  secularism,  they  will  be  ignorant  of  the  values  to  be 
found  in  the  teachirgs  of  the  rabbie,  they  will  be  poor  in  spirit  for 
they  did  not  heed  the  call  to  learning.  Their  eyes  will  be  open  but 
thejj׳  vill  not  see,  their  ears  will  be  tuned  to  catch  the  sound  of  vis- 
dom  but  they  x»dll  not  hear,  their  tongues  will  speak  of  ז^hc  wisdom 
of  the  v/orl-d  but  their  hearts  will  be  em-ntut. 

The  Schofar  has  blown  on  th»׳  first  day  of  the  month  of  Tieiiri, 
it  has  announced  a Any  holy  convocation.  It  has  oalled^s  to  the 
reading  of  the  *״aw,  it  has  called  us  to  repent  hud  ־by  doing  80/,  it 
has  bloיזm  to  announce  ^the  day  of  resurrection  and  the  day  of  the 
trembling  of  hearts.  Those  of  ua  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  delve 
into  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, /the  trutha  aJb  revealed  by  our  religion, 

ץ CULX^ 

(the  InsifihtB  into  a decent  way  of  life,/ let  us׳  gather  together. 

The  Sohofar  has  o’imnoned  ub^toxA  let  us  dedicate  our  lives  and  time 
[ to  the  pursuit  of  stud^  the . study  of  t(i1e  baw  of״  the  I'ord.  . ^ ״ 

pis  ■)׳ ■ ע-if'ע׳ ) 9^2^ - ׳  •s'd'l כ׳0^ ל 

ס/ל>  V f;7  ■RJ.'J 

”And  E*ra  opened  the  book  in  the  si^it  of  the  people»^  and  a-11  ' 

ן f)  people  answered  Amen»  *״men»  lifting  up  their  hands,  and 

^ they  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped  the  Lord." 


High  holidays  1950« 


Congregation  ■b^eth!  Ardmore»  Oklahoma« 


1^. 


The  Taek  the  l^iiddLyldual.•  '£oan  Klppur 

Ky  Friende• 

•ijaet  nighty  at  the  Kol  Uldre  8e1'V־lce&9  1 ■poke  to  you  regarding 
the  task  which  faces  the  Jewish  coomunity•  I endeaTored  to  point  out 
at  that  time  that  we  as  Jews  had  been  n־iTrsspi  plagued  for  centuries 
because  ,«ff  the  tern  "chosen  people"  had  been  misunderstood  oTer  the 
ages  by  our  breti^ren«  The  term  "chosen"^  we  declared•  was  not  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  "elite"  or  "choice"  or  "supreme"•  rather  it 

meant  "conscripted"  to  do  a task  of  enozmous  proportions•  Ve  hpd  been 

, ^ « rationality  and  decency 

chosen  by  God  to  carry  the  light  of  objectivity/ to  the  world•  we 

wefe  to  shed  the  light  of  intellect  into  the  inner  recesses  of  dark 

ignorance  and  we  pledged  ourselves•  solei^y•  to  do  this  task  which 

has  been  our  heritage  for  the  ages• 

Last  night  1 spoke  of  the  task  läiich  we  *^ews  had  before  us  as  a 

group  but  we  muet  Jbcxaty  first  of  all  examine  this  idea  of  a group  and 

* 

seek  to  find  what  the  term  means•  A group  is  ccmposed  of  a number  of 
people  and  each  one  of  these  people  has  his  or  her  own  peculiarities 
and  individual  traits  and- each  nerson  beliesss  that  ^ ght 

t^be  heard  aj3d  that ^La--muat_be_liBteae4  40^byHa1-tha  This 

is  true  not  on*y  of  a Jewish  goup  but  of  any  group  of  people  who 
happen  to  congregate  or  form  a union  at  any  one  partioulai  time  and 
place•  Within  each  group  we  find  friends  and  enemies•  honest  people 
and  dlsiionest  ones•  traitors  and  jjatriots•  those  who  cringe  and  hide 
and  those  who  are  daring  and  shout  tlieir  defiance  at  the  world*  As 
are  other  groups•  as  are  other  people•  so  are  the  Jews•  Ve  are  not 
different  in  any  way  from  our  neighbors!  when  we  suffer  we  shed  tears 
like  all  the  others  and  when  we  observe  ocoassions  of  Joy  we  lau^ 
as  would  any  other  people•  are  bad  and  good  among  us•  mui^erers 

and  thieves•  statesmen  and  advisors•  ‘*aong  any  group  of  people  we 
could  boast  of  a potential  Bernard  Baruah•  an  Oppeziheimer•  an  Einstein! 
yet  we  also  have  an  Erickson•  the  gambler  and  a ^old•  the  atomic  spy. 


11. 


Individualities  X vaiy  and  express  themselves  In  all  sorts  of 
WS.  However,  if  we  are  to  have  a eroup  »*loh  will  work  together  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  for  ourselves  last  night,  all  these  dl- 
Terse  types  of  people  must  first  of  all  realise  that  eaOh  one  of  them 
has  to  subordinate  his  or  her  Inollnation  to  r,xl^  for  the  good  of 
the  g^ral  welfare.  Purtheneore,  Wiese  people  must  all  he  of  one 
־>i״d.-rhey  must  think  o^  and  act  toward  ,one  goal  and  the  obtaining  of 
this  goal  must  serve  to  unite  them,  and,  :JS  this  !«yfl^fc^^^^^trong 
onough  ti^oarty  onjmd  fight  for  the  Ideals  which  they  believe  are  right 
and  tiwe.  In  other  wor«s,  (in  o?der  to  make  of  this  diverse  number  of 
people  a unified  and  root  out  all 

״anner(/  of  hate  and  strife  and  animosity. , ־Sr.r^oba1h£i“taSkV  w 

Thlo  18  the  day  of  Yom^ppnr,  the  Day  of  Repentance.  'loday 

of  you  have  already  stood  before  the  0(1«■  art  ^ have  uttered  the 
words!  ־i)  0 IJ  icCf)  ’/J  7 כ^  fS'A'c 

p I C 12  0P  'fJ/J  ^ כ 

?athe?״  oS  nnf  י y•  thee, 

uur  *ather,  our  King,  Inscribe  us  for  blessing  in  the  book  of  life. 

You,  who  are  oongregated  here,  stand  before  ״od  and  utter  these  words 

and  yet  ijask  th«-^«*HtIäh  ot^rou,  as  I would  ask  It  of  all  congregations 

In  Israel,  whether  there  Is  not  malice  in  your  hearts  toward  some  mem. 

a member  of  your  family,  a member  of  the  ®m- 
munlty.  ^ stand,  before  the  Ho/ly  0״»  and  ««-aay«  . p 

'|J  ^ 'U  V ״,£ 


'M  ^ 'U  \ ^ vf/y ״ ✓ / ף/c 

“®*'*’י  "P®"  "״i  O'״  children.' 

I ask  what  ^ve  you  dona  to  deserve  merey  from  Heaven!  B«f«»,_ycu_ 
׳eeme  hci e -todaur^ou  were  to  have  rooted  out  the  evil  thoughts  that  are 
In  your  hearts  toward  your  neighbors,  to  have  made  amends  with  some  one 

W^you  have  slighted,  to  have  bean  open  hearted  and  open  minded,  enou^ 
to  rsalisjj  Uai^  vseil^arre I 

. _ JTVv  A ^ 


In  the  household  of  Is- 


say  that  rery  prohahly^r^^y^few 


irsl. 


raelf  have  taken  the  opportunity  which  thle  day  offers  to  make  amende* 
to  oeek  forelveneee  from  erstwhile  friends*  to  seek  reconciliation 

with  your  neighbor•  How  then  can  you  honestly  come  before  Grod,  and 
ask  him  to  pardon  you?  How  can  you  nledge  yrurselves  to  do  good  deeds* 
to  be  Instrumental  In  bringing  about  a more  perfect  wofld  In  which  to 
live  If  yoיI*  among  yourselves*  are  not  united  and  strong?  Can  you* 
honestly*  stand  beforg  God  on  thle  most  sacred  day  and  seek  pardon 
If  yo1וr  group  18  not  one  and  your  Ideals  are  not  one? 

Yet  you  can  attain  a unified  group  and  you  can  root  out  all  the 
-alice  that  18  among  yourselves•  How  carjthls  be  done?  We  find  the 
anower  In  the  book  of  Esekiel  when  we  readi  ^4  [S  ’0  j.  'fif 

How  shall  we  live?  As  I live*  salth  the  Lord• ׳י • /ר ל  ^fcj 

״ / ׳ 

/ - 

To  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  verse  and  to  understand  It  more 
fully*  let  me  tell  you  a story  which  comes  from  our  Rabbinic  llteraturet 
The  rabbis  say  that  a man  may  be  forgiven  If  he  sins  agednst  God  and 
makes  atonement  for  that  tranegreselon  but  If  a man  sins  against  another 
man*  ־ftiis  sin  can  not  be  forgiven  by  God  until  man  has  made  atonement 
with  hie  brother,  whon^.e  has  slie^hted*  Throutfi  this  little  etory  we 
realize  that  in  order  to  gain  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God  we  !oust  first 
seek  out  our  fellow  man  and  ask  him  for  pardon•  This  day  of  Yam  Kip• 
pur  offers  us  a wonderful  opportunity  of  stretdhlng  out  the  hand  of 
friendship*  of  making  amends*  of  settling  old  quarrels*  of  stopping 
vicious  rumors  which  we  may  have  brought  Into  play  oonaolously  or  un• 
oonaclously  and^  which*  we  know*  hare  hurt  our  fellow  huronji  beings 
deeply•  'Words  arc  dangerous  for  they  can  lead  to  disaster*  would  it 
not  be  wonderful  If  each  one  of  us  would  speak  wgll•tho^נght•out  words 
of  oomradshlp  and  friendritip  Instead  of  letting  falseness  mun  ranpant? 


e ara  not 


the  hand  of  friend• 


These  words  which  I speak  and  the  accusations  that 
meant  for  this  congregati^l^i^  conmiu^ty^^iLoBS^  the  ha 


ship  and  Intlmaoy  should  be  proferred  everyidiero*  in  each  and  every 


place  where  Jews  tend  to  from  a unity  and  a group•  Not  only  ■hould 
this  kind  of  life  and  attitude  he  prcmlnant  in  Jewish  oiroleo  hut 
it  should  he  carried  into  the  outside  world  also  for  after  today^  when 
You  Kippur  jjas  drawn  to  a close,  we  will  again  deal  with  our  Gentile 
h^fothers  and  sisters  and  we  must  include  them  in  our  circle  of  friend• 
ship  also• 

As  our  little  story  of  before  indicated,  one  can  make  atonement 

for  the  sins  which  we  committed  against  ^^od  hy  payjaing  to  Him  and  ask- 

ing  Him  for  forgiveness•  However,  to  attain  a state  of  grace  and  purity, 

while  wo  still  hear  malice  toward  our  brothers  and  sistere  is  isq^ossihle 

unless  we  first  seek  out  the  ones  with  whom  we  have  had  a dispute  and 

make  amends  with  them.  Pride,  arrogance,  lllwill,  pre;}udice1  these  are 

the  fac/tors  which  will  not  allow  us  to  approach  members  of  our  tvn 

family,  our  neighbors  and  our  former  fi^ds  but  we  must  overcome  these 

evil  inclinations  if  we  are  to  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life  for 

the  coming  year•  The  preacher  Koheleth  says! 

A /)  ™®זב  eveiy  taxing  there  is  a season  and  a proper  tine  for  every 

\(W  Hi  ■ I“/  pursuit  under  the  heavenst  a time  to  be  bom  and  a time  to  die, 
a time  to  weep  and  a time  to  laugh,  a time  to  mourn  and  a time 
to  d.  noe,  a time  to  keep  silent  and  a time  to  speak• 

This  day  of  Yom  Kippi^r  is  for  us  a time  to  speak,  to  speak  to  anohher 

words  of  love,  dscenoy  and  jbudüüi  friendship,  spoken  honestlj  and^s^^fe!^  • 

e«t  mallee  In  -feeart s■  The  time  has  corns  for  us  to  unite,  the  time 

has  come  for  us  to  seek  forgiveness,  to  ask  for  pardon  for  ourselves  and 

for  those  vdiom  ws  have  dragged  ±x  wit^  us  into  the  mire  of  hyporrioy 

and  falseness• 

incumbent  upon  each  and  svexy  0ns  of  us  to  make  amends  psr*■ 
sonally  for  w6,  as  individuals,  make  up  the  group  of  Jews  who  belong 
to  the  chosen  people  of  ^״od,  so  chosen  hecaues  we  have  a task  con* 
fronting  us•  To  lead  the  prisoner  out  of  darlness,  to  shed  the  li^t 
of  truth  where  ignorance  la  i^empanti  that  is  our  tatfc  ahead  ve 


can  only  acoomplloh  «:1־  task  If  we  all  work  toß&ther  a.  a eroup  and 

are  united  In  0'  r efforts,  rach  and  ereiy  one  of  «le  lewish  eonmu^ty 

10  burdened  with  the  doctrine  of  Individual  responsibility  and  yfaar 
watchword  muet  het  v / -^ 1^ - ״ 

9^  t)ev  l}0fü  9׳n(c כ ׳  a 

f<;.  I shall  not  die  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord, 

Only  Lore  ye  truth  and  peace,  oaye|the  propiiet  and  ve  mleht  well 
add  on  this  day."and  wk  ye  together  In  unity«.  When  we  hare  aohlered 
unison  by  gaining  pardon  from  our  follow  man  only  then  will  we  be 
equloped  to  start  out  on  the  road  to  fulfilling  our  task  and  achieving 
our  goal,  '■‘■‘he  day  of  Yom  Klppur  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  amends  with  God  and  man,  let  this  moment  not  pass  by  without 
our  taking  advantage  of  It.  When  we  come  before  ״od  honestly  and 
truthfully  and  ask  him  for  forgiveness,  having  nettled  our  disputes 

and  being  friedds  with  all  the«,  and  only  then,  will  ve  be  able  to 
say  with  the  prophet י י  y ^ ^ ל , M iVc  !)JV(r  'J/fy  O/ t/.J 

*#*׳'*  ' V׳  * T f * 

'י  fd  ׳ .■ 

aey  will  ^1  on  my  name  and  I will  answer  their  prso-er. 

Will  aavt  ThiiV  «-*««  tmr  •»......ר.. j a., . - r «A* 

׳גגמ■ 


f ;)  /I  my  name  and  I will  an^vrer  their  t ל ־ 

th.e:F^^in  fhelo^i  il י־־ “ '*"״״״׳ ז ^ 
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The  Eternality  of  Oudalsm.  iC©!  Nldre• 

2‘xy  Friend 8» 

Jewish  history  is  a etory  of  tWal  and  tribulation,  of  suffer• 

t 

Ing  and  defeat  but  aleo  of  »1  etory  and  Joy•  Proaa  their  rery  begin• 
ning^  the  Jewish  people  were  oppressed,  tortured,  beaten  unmercifully 
and  killed•  ^he  early  ^hrietlan  maesacres,  the  Crusades,  the  Inqul• 
sition  and  the  pogroms  hare  left  their  stamp  upon  the  consciousness 
of  every  Jew  and  every  person  of  the  Jewish  faith  is  burdened,  psy- 
chologioally,  by  this  tragic  history  of  the  past•  Ve  'fe^l  that  in 


have  come  to  an  end  and  that  the 


this  day  and  age 


raoial  and  religious  persecutions  of  the  Jew  hare  dlssapeared  yet^ 
who  can  forget  that  a mere  five  years  ago  v©  saw  the  destiuotion  of 
a man  and  state  which  killed  six  million  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
for  no  better  a reason  than  that  they  were  of  the  Jewish  religion• 

It  would  be  an  almost  superhuman  task  to  estimate  the  number  of  Jews 
who  have  lost  their  lives  over  the  past  centuries  because  of  their 
Jewishness  and  it  is  an  equally  stupendeous  task  to  reach  an  answer 

ynien  we  ask  ourselves  the  big  question  of  "Vtoy  were  these  people  put 
to  death?" 

״/hat  is  it  about  the  Jew  which  makes  him  the  enemy  of  mankind? 

V}.at  18  there  about  him  that  at  the  will  of  some  instigators  a group 

of  our  fellow  human  beings  can  be  fumed  into  anlmahs  vdio  strike 

and  kill,  and  kill  Joyously,  for  the  sake  of  murdering  a Jew?  Vhy 

is  our  lot,  as  Jews,  such  a difficult  and  trying  one?  The  words  of 

Shakespeare  come  to  mind  as  hylok  speaks t 

I am  a Jew/  Hath  not  a Jew  eyes?  Hath  not  a Jew  hands?  organs, 
, .\  dimensio^,  senses,  affections,  passions?  Fed  with  the  aame 

׳ V weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases• 

ftealed  by  the  same  means  and  cooled  and  warmed  by  the  same  win- 
ter  and  summer,  as  the  '־Wlstian  18? 

Indeed  we  are  as  the  others  ore!  yet,  we  must  seek  an  answer 
to  the  question  / we  have  posed•  Ve  must  know  why  we  have  been  ghe 
butt  of  persecution  over  the  ages,  why  we  have  been  the  soapegoats 


\ 


of  the  tyrannical•  I hell  eve  that  the  world 


of  the  ignorant  arA 


la  against  us  because  ve  hare  called  ouraelyea  the  י* chosen  people" 
of  God•  Some  terrible  miaconoeptlona  regarding  this  idea  haye  sprung 
up  among  our  Kristian  brethren  and  to  illustrate  I would^lke  to 
read  to  you  from  a statement  made  by  George  Bernard  ^av  as  recent- 
ly  as  1938•  He  saldt 

(1•  ן•  ^ The  fault  of  the  •^ew  is  his  01 ממ ס ous  arrogance  based  on  hie 

(0/  claim  to  belong  to  ^od’s  chosen  people• 

jj^  In  this  yoln  wrote  a man  who  has  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 

fellows  all  oyer  the  world•  i^it  not  only  Shaw  wrote  these  kind  of 

words!  there  18  yet  another  ssteened  »tatmcnan  who  has  fallen  into 

the  realm  of  those  who  haye  written  maliciously  against  the  Jew• 

I refer  to  H*G•  Veils  and  I quote  from  a statement  of  his  which  was 

. . also  written  in  19381 


i A W W A 

is  fundamental  to  the  Jewish  (^esticn  that  they  do  remain 
0 ׳ ^ a,  peculiar  people  in  the  French  and  English  speaking  communi• 

T\  ties  largely  by  their  own  choice»  because  they  are  history- 

■ ' ridden  and  because  they  are  haunted  by  a persuasion  that  they 

are  a chosen  people  with  distinctlye. prlyileges  oyer  their 
Gentile  creatures• 

1 hasten  to  add»  thougdi»  that  I do  not  bell  eye  that  either  ^'^r•  ^=^w 
or  Mr•  Veils  wrote  these  words  %1rith  the  intention  of  slitting  the 
Jewish  people!  I belieye  that  these  sentences  were  penned  by  them 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  chosen  people  had  neyer  been  explained 
to  these  two  gent/lemen»  as  it  has  not  been  made  **nx  olear  to  the 


clear  to  the 


rest  of  mankind• 


The  term  "ohosen"  does  not  connote  selection  in  the  sense  of 
"oiioioe*  or  "elite"  or»  a claim  to  exoellenoei  the  tern  "chosen 
pe0'r>le"»  rather»  stands  for  a people  who  haye  been  selected  by  God 
to  bear  a message  to  the  rest  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth•  The 
word  "chosen"  takes  on  its  true  meaning  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
"called"  or  "conscripted"•  ^t  is  not  an  easy  task  which  has  Veen 
placed  before  us  as  we  find  out  upon  readinf!^  the  words  of  Isaisht 


I! 


ill. 

I the  Lord  hare  oallid  thee  In  rlghteouenese  and  1 will  lay 
hold  on  thy  hand»  and  wlllkeep  thee  and  appoint  thee  for  a 
ooYenant  of  the  people,  for  a ll^t  of  the  nation»!  To  open 
blind  eye»,  to  hribig  out  fron  the  dungeon  the  prlb»oner  and 
out  of  the  prison  hou»e  those  that  dwell  In  darkness." 

It  Is  from  this  verse,  mainly,  that  all  the  misoonoeptlon»  arise. 

It  is  because  of  these  words  that  we  have  had  to  ■uffer  and  endure 

»0  much.  Indded,  the  phrase  reads  that  we  are  a chosen  people  but,. 

at  the  seme  time,  the  taUc  which  has  been  set  before  us  is  an  enor» 

nous  one.  Ve  are  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  of  the  dungeon 

the  prisoner  and  we  are  to  keep  to  the  strict  letter  tf  the  ethical 

law  for  if  we  are  not  perfect  in  bur  behavior,  how  can  we  hope  to 

teach  others  how  to  act?  Those  who  rant  against  us,  who  make  up  all 

sorts  of  lies  and  accusations  with  which  to  destroy  our  people  seem 

to  overlook  this  idea  which  is  as  important  as  the  idea  of  the  "chosen 

people  . t is  a bitter  price  which  we  must  pay  for  being  the  chosen 

of  <10d,  lOE  the  wounds  and  sores  which  were  inflicted  upon  us  1« 

dt<ys  to  carae  were  prophesied  centuries  ago,  when  Amos  ddslaredi 


Ye  only  have  I Isiown  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth!  there- 
fore  will  I punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities. 


Ve  realise,  then,  by  reading  our  sacred  scriptures  that  thi  whole 
Jewish  community  has  a t.  sk  ahead  of  it  and  that  if  we  stray  from  the 
tdaciiings  of  our  religion  it  is  charged  against  all  of  us.  It  is 
the  people  iidiloh  is  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  its  fellows,  we 
can  not  afford  to  waver  f^cm  the  stupendous  task  %d1ich  confronts  us 
for  we  have  been  conscripted,  we  are  the  choice  of  ^od  to  bring  light 
unto  the  blind  and  to  lead  the  prisoner  out  of  the  dungeon. 

It  is  Kol  Hidre  evening.  It  is  the  one  evening  of  the  year  when 
all  Jews,  the  world  over,  gather  and  attend  services.  Ve  pssy  fo/r 
forgiveness,  we  pray  for  mercy  and  we  pray  that  ^od  t/verlooka  our 
sins  of  the  past  year.  It  is  a solemn  night  as  is  the  day  which  fol- 
lows  and  the  message  is  dignified  and  important.  I>  is  up  to  us,  the 
Jewish  people,  to  gather  our  forces  together  and  to  work  for  the 


־betteiment  of  all  mankind•  Ve  can  do  much  a8  a groups  our  people  18 
powerful!  we  can  draw  on  the  Tast  resources  of  oup  religion  for  guldajioe 
and  we  can  make  the  afetempt  to  impart  of  our  ethics  and  moral  code 
to  the  other  people  that  lire  aro  nd  u8•  Truly,  we  are  a chosen  people» 
a people  that  will  live  for  ever.  The  phrases 

(f) 

The  people  of  Israel  lives  forever 
is  not  a cliche»  it  is  an  actuality•  Ve  have  existed  for  the  past 
thousands  of  years  and  we  shall  continue  to  live  as  long  as  huiiian 
־beings  inhabit  the  face  of  this  plantt•  Ve  are  dtstined  to  go  on  for 
we  are  propelled  forward  by  thejenormlty  of  our  task!  we  must  live  onj 
for  our  task  has  hardly  begun• 


Our  task  is  to  be  of  service  to  others•  Ve  Vho  have  been  oppressed 
so  often  must  never  let  any  other  people  be  burdeded  with  any  yoke»  we 
must  never  allow  the  misapplication  of  Justice»  we  must  never  brand 
another  people  as  low  or  inferior  for  the  p:clmary  object  oak  our  mis- 


for  the  primary  object  ojr  our  mis- 

i«׳ל- ׳ '׳' / ׳' 

^ I  ־/ / / ר ד 


atm  is  xo  teach  the  unity  of  Opd 


^ ®ט  the  first  and  I am  the  last  and  besides  me  there  is  no  *ס׳י!• 
The  very  unity  of  iddbeh  God  which  we  proclaim  has  as  its  oorrolary  the 
idea  that  since  God  is  öne  all  men  are  one•  ־^he  prophet  cried  outs 
1:0ן  Have  we  not  all  one  father»  has  not  one  God  created  us  all? 

All  of  us  are  one  as  od  is  6ne•  Ve  must  lead  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  realise  this»  we  must  teach  them  that  all  men  are  brothers» 
that  all  5Se«  deserve  equality  before  ^od  and  man• 

Not  only  can  we  do  it  In  this  country  but  we  can  do  it  all  over 
the  world•  The  Jewish  nation  is  today  a recognized  state  and  from 
it  can  comd  the  lesson  to  all  mankind»  a lesson  of  honesty^^in^^d^* 
oency  t ought  and  adhere/tfd  to  by  Jews•  ^ The  prophet 

c 0 1 ^ion  shall  go  forth  the  Law  and  thw  word  of  God  from 

i/SA,  ^ o Jerusalem• 

If  we  are  siic  ere  about  doing  ^e  appointed  task»  if  we  want  to  ao• 
oomplish  scmething  in  our  lifetime  all  of  us  must»  then»  work  together 


ae  a people  and  we  must  bring  obJectiTity^  rationality  and  equality 
to  the  world«  In  this  way  are  we  chosen  and  we  have  eveiy  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  task  to  which  we  have  been  conscripted.  Ve  are  poud 
of  being  J־ew8y  we  are  honored  with  the  task  imposed  upon  us  and  we 
gladly  suffer  In  order  to  accomplish  our  mission*  One  day  the  world 
will  realize  that  we  have  something  jl^of  value  to  give  to  the  other 
nations!  ije  have  been  oppressed^  persecuted^  tortured  and  kll.ed  but 
we  continue  on,  side  hjr  side  with  our  brothers  and  Bieters  In 

J^racl-  to  bring  a newÄeeiimg  of  humanity  to  ^the-otfegy  peoples  ■ef  — 


Kol  Nldre  is  the  time  for  looking  within  us!  it  18  the  time  to 
take  stock  of  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  what  we  intend  to  do 

future«  Let  us  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  bettement  of  maiv•  , / 

kind.t^to  the  sheddinr  of  llc׳ht רי״ ז 


kind^^to  the  shedding  of  ll^t  where  ever  tnere  be  darkness^  xo  the 
opening  of  the  prisons  of  ignorance  so  that  intelligence»  reason  and 
rationality  may  soon  begin  their  reign«  'fl  The  people  of 

Israel  will  livel  for  it  has  a task  to  accomplish,  ^he  road  is  diffl- 
cult  and  the  obstacles  are  great  but  Jewry  Will  ultimately  prevail 
and  it  will  then  have  fulfilled  its  concept  of  being  a **chosen  people«** 
Kol  Kldrei  **all  sins'*  !•diich  we  have  ocmmitted  in  the  past  year 
let  them  be  forgiven»  have  meroy  upon  us»  0 Heavenly  Talher»  for  we 
dedicate  ourselves  to  a greater  and  more  devout  Judaism  in  the  year 
to  came  and  wc'  pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  a better  world  in  %d11eh 
to  live,  for  vdien  we  have  ace cn^^ll shed  this! 

־li^K  1/^(1  ,יל ׳/ל 

7■ י '  On  that  day  the  Lord  will  he  One  and  HI«  :;«me  will  he  One. 
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Ethics•  * ־ 08כו(ו&ו1ג^TO* 

i 

,  « י 

׳ Friends, 

Juaalom  io  a reÜKicn  which  eiaThael^eo  not  cried  Lut  deed*  Ve 

hare  very  few  rulee  end  regulations  in  our  liioolo^iy  for  our  inuin  con- 

corn  is  the  wey  in  vdiich  a man  conduct b hiiiieelf,  thw  way  he  liveo, 

how  he  note  tov/t־.rd  other  men  in  hiEjevexy  day  alfaire•  eudaiom,  he- 

cause  of  ito  leniency  in  dogiaa  and  emphasis  on  the  actione  of  ran 

for 

may  very  well  be  termed  a religion  of  otldLos  xil  ethical  0t&ndc4>r«^o 
domi^iato  our  literature,  o*r  liturgy  and  our  lives•  Frcsi  the  plain 
and  0116רי1ע  ntat^ments  of  the  Ten  CouanandmentB  to  the  lofty  and  phllo- 
sophical  ideals  of  Ißaiidi  we  have  but  one  theme  running  through  our 
Scriptures•  Ve  ore  t ought  to  love  our  11  ov  man,  to  honor  him, 
to  respect  him  for  hF  acting  in  this  way  w©  idiall  come  ever  closer 
to  the  idea  of  God• 

Ve  are  observing  today  perhiipethu  most  important  Sabbath  in 
the  yeari  •Ihabbos  ^huvo•  '^xabbos  ‘־•'huvo  rieans  the  Sabbati.  of  !^.oturn, 
a return  to  the  ideale  arid  ideas  of  our  religion•  V©  glance,  in 
retrospect,  at  our  actions  during  the  past  year  and  ve  wonder  knd 
ap־^raiBe  how  much  ve  have  jwsswored  frem  the  right  pat^*•  The  ‘*right 
path”  is  a phri)41e  which  has  been  uecd  time  and  tinie  again  and  \/e 
have  grown  ueed  to  it  and  we  have  come  to  accept  It•  Ve  hear  tli» 
expression  and  we  have  a vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  those  words 
but  we  are  so  immune  to  the  phrase  that  ve  talce  very  little  time 
to  think:  of  it  and  to  examine  its  moaning• 

By  the  right  path  we  generally  mean  that  way  of  life  wtiich  ie 
decent,  a way  of  life  which  can  be  accepted  by  the  etandardc  of  tour 
society•  Ve  have  not  Idlled  anyone,  we  have  not  stolen,  we  have 
net  beatfc^  defenseless  persons  end  we  have  been  acceptably  genercuo 
in  our  giving  to  the  underprivilged  and  needy•  *hat  is  to  us  the 
definition  of  the  ri^t  path,  the  rignteous  way  and  because  wo  have 
acted  in  a fairly  decent  manner  throughout  the  past  months  wo  feel 


.11 

«י• 

that  we  have  liveu  up  to  our  re  äpoiAßi  Dili  ties  ud  good  people  and  that 
ve  have  lulliiled  our  Lioral  ohlrgativ nj«  rigjit  pc.th  hr.o  alvcr3'׳ 

meant  to  ue  one  certain  wwy  of  acting  and  who  ctra:־e  frorr. 

this  one  way  was  oonsidered  k9  having  acted  unethioa  ly  und  out  of 
oonoordanco  with  the  r«0t  of  b0cicty;1f. 

i helieve  that  it  is  important  that  \,0  give  some  tlicuglit  to 
this  question  oi  wiiut  is  riglit  and  which  is  the  righteoue  rood  pnd, 
above  all,  where  does  tliie  righteouB  road  lead  ue?  Judaism  discards 
the  idea  of  a relative  standj^d  In  Sthlce  for  it  believes  tb:.^P!na11, 
all  men, have  onJy  one  cilasi  n In  this  world  and  tlv*^at  it  18  the 
duty  of  all  mankind  to  work  toward  the  aoccmiplislmient  of  Ite  task* 

6ןל  mlsBlon  of  man  18  to  look  within  hiaeclf  and  to  examino  hie  itu• 
ner  moet  feelings  and  emotlone*  Kerely  to  pray  to  ^od,  elmply  to 
a8k  for  / forgivenes■»  only  to  caic  to  Temple  , all  these  do  not 
make  one  a decent  peraon*  Me  laentionod  at  the  veiy  outoet  that  Ju- 
duiem  ±*  emphaelzes  deed*  not  creed*  but  a worthwhile  deed  oan  only 
be  acconpliehed  If  the  inner  feelinge  of  man  are  at  peace  and  the 
conscience  of  itiau  is  at  reat*  The  words  ״good  deeds’*  are  often  8y- 
nonymous  with  counsel*  help*  friend slilp  and  working  in  unison  toward 


peace.  , 

The  a t tempt  was  riade/  after  World  V-r  i with  the  Loe^nie  of  ha- 
tions  and  after  World  War  ii  with  the  United  Hatione  but  manlclnd  i/ae 
not  ready.  In  sach  Instance,  to  work  together  and  to  aocomrllsh  pood 
deeds  so  that  all  might  have  benefited.  Instead  of  frlendnhlp,  ho- 
nesty  and  a fim  resolve  to  work  together^von  if  one  people  ^.׳er• 
to  suffer  at  the  expense  of  apuddux  giving  up  something  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  othcro,)  wo  found  pettiness,  biclcering,  Jealousy, 
lust  for  power  and  presa^^ure  brought  by  the  more  pov/0rf»al  upon  th^ 
weaker•  Those  :!a^  no  place  in  a world  organization  and  should  have 
been  ruthlessly  eliminated*  Ve  are  living  in  a world  today  where 


45  5. 


the  good  deed  io  If^cidrig  till  too  frt:  .uently,  x.tLcrc ז^; ם , מrrי^t!hctlc 

underet:.'׳xt:־ng  and  on  ntot- ׳^tc}  ed  hojid  of  frlcn.^ship  18  all  too 

acarce.  Tho  ethical  etaiidarcs,  of  Judaitiu,  then,  i.hlch ״הסדי־יי ס  a 

good  deed  above  !)ereomil  eatinfaction  and  (:*ratification  could  vosay 
have 

well  I ־be  applied  tc  ctll  mtadvliid  ?nd  the  rent  of  the  wc־»'l.d  would  have 
done  well  to  heed  our  teaching.  Peihaps  י e should  follow  the  -femÄ- 

iwgfe  of  HilleE*  wJ’o  Baldt  >o//c  pp  fc  '■  >?.!S  I '^^y/ !ץ  p A) 

■ dl  'fJ}  f ך,  jyfV-l 

33״e  cf  tho  dlGcipIes  of  Aaron,  loving  peaoe  and  pursuing  oasroe 
loving  th^  fellow  creat־arcs  and  drawing  th 1 מ  near  to  the  ׳Thora. י 

Thio  iß  tho  Sabbath  of  Return,  a ret*arn  to  a more  profound  life, 

a better  life,  a bettor  inner  iife.  Ve  mu3t  return  to  the  ethiesa 

standards  mS.  oet  forth  by  the  Jewish  relißion  for  ov.ly  in  this  way 

will  we  be  able  to  obtain  that  sense  of  tr-nquility,  that  peace  of 

mind  and  soul  which  w©  need  80  badly  and  which  we  lack  30  thcrongh- 

ly•  Lot  :18  by  our  actions  give|teBtiraony  to  the ־ יoet  cf  *?lErJind  that 

we  believe  In  and  adhere  to  the  ethical  ideals  of  our  religion.  Ve 

stand  at  a crossroad,  shall  we  go  along  the  one  path  and  experience 

bittemese,  sorrow,  degredatlon  and  unha־^plne8B  or  st  all  v;e  take 

the  other  way,  t^  e righteous  path,  and  gr.«hified  with  an 

inner  feeling  of  happiness  and  tran|wlllty  Which  only  a man  who  ad- 

hercs  to  hi3  religion  can  attain•  The  oholoe  lies  before  us  and  If 

ct'oooe  the  ri^dit  path,  let  the  words  of  the  propliet  Mioah  be 

rour  giaidepostfl  along  the  v/ayi 

. ft  (׳V  'iicen  told  thee,  C man,  what  is  good  and  whab  the  Lord 

•־״־eq’iire  of  theei  Only  to  do  Justice,  Love  Mercy  and  to 
wald(  humbly  with  Thy  God.״ 

-^t  is  Justice  which  is  montlo  •d  first  for  Justice  dependa  npon 
an  understanding  01  the  relations  of  man,  of  the  conscientious  measur— 
ing  of  what  is  due  to  each  ac  nrdlng  to  his  service.  Justice  !״sans 
equality,  the  hen  8t  and  upright  dealings  bctv;een  one  man  and  anotheip 
J^ove  ia  mentioned  secondly  perhaps  because  man  has  more  of  an 


r 


idea  of  ViOii  pcriCect  love  cr.taili;,  it  ie  not  an  eaty  concept 

to 1 ־;{ז;כ.0 ל  ■ XL.  und^^rctana  r;,r  to  Icvf.  ir.cano  to  give  up  of  oaoeelf  tc 
a greatיגי ז  extent  tlroit  we  ueuully  cai'c  xcr!  it  aeniiK  tlic  givir^  r.p 
of  oi'rBelfee»  th.c  negatioTicf  purte  of  0 reclves  so  tlitit  anoth-er 
porson  ■honefit . 

^Gctl:׳■  the  prophet  cpealco  of  ״valkirg  huriLly  with  Tljy  ^od**, 

n*- 

hiß  io  \/i1at  Chi-ihhoa  J^iuro  can18  for:  u rctian  to  the  v»rcj.ß}־J.p  of 
Gc^hy  v/alJcine  him  along  the  right  path«  hichee  cpurklc 

and  jingle  hut  tiiey  are  of  a tamporary  nature , yet  the  gloiy  of 
God  etnd  the  good  deeds  of  .:len  endure  f orevoy^joaac  By  adhering  to 
Hiß  ideale  we  may  colic  close  to  the  dignity  and  preeenoe  of  the  E• 

m 

ternal• 

Love  Thy  herghhor  a8  Thy»elf  with  all  thy  heart,  vdlth  all  thy 
might  and  with  all  thy  eouli  that  must  he  our  watchword  and  our 
re8oוv0  for  the  year  uhoad,  that  is  hov»־  vt  can  return  to  the  etlii- 
CuX  height«  of  Judaism  and  tliut  io  how  we  can  tr*11y  return  to  a het• 
ter  inner  life,  a purer  conecience  and  a more  dignified  Judaiam• 

Han,  the  supreme  ”being,  io  ahle  to  uee  lii»  God-given  attrihuteu  to 
the  advantage  of  oVaere,  let  rian  not  81ackon  in  liie  tack  vhi^  lie» 
ahead  of 1ב1ו י•  ilie  hand  may  ”be  used  to  create  or  to  destroy,  the 
mind  of  man  is  powerful  enou^  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  all 
0#  the  adv^njl^t.  ge  of  a few,  the  willpower  of  man  cun  he  hent  to  the 
furthennerrt  of  ^גanרd.nd  or  to  the  destruction  of  it,  Heut  to  God 
Is  man  and  rmn  is^he  oentria  figure  of  the  universe,  how  villuaa»־/ve 
aot  and  how  x/ill  he  live  his  life? 

has  the  power  to  decide  the  path  on  vdiich  he  is  tc^ruvel, 
it  10  up  to  him,  it  is  up  to  you.  Live  according  to  the  ethical 
Ideals  rf  Judaism  and,  hy  doing  so,  you  travel  a.long  t};e  ri^at 

path,  Lrt  the  nations  o״tno  and  learn  from  us  and  one  dej־׳,  ve  shall 
find  ourselves  living  in  a better  world,  a world  in  which  8 trif 0, 


% 


urCznyuUm  ^od  deeircs  the  heuin;,  xhe 

V/»«, 

turn  VC  \7ill  I'ind  ^^*xw»tt±rrrs  ut  peace 


vit?1  c׳ur׳?el v^';r3  ?.tkI  <(Such.  otiicr•  ^n  tl*c  voiva  01  ^eieuntdii 

not  ' 

“Let  I the  wiee  rian  ßloi’y  in  Ids  viddou,  ueitlxur  10  0 the  tughty 
)Pp  tian  Kloiy  In  hip  let  nut  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  rich- 

esf ׳מ ו^  let  him  tlit^t  glhorice,  Glory  in  tlUtas  that  he  under•- 
etand■  th  and  Imoveth  me,  that  I can  the  Lord  vlio  exerclace  per• 
oy,  ,luatlce  mid  ricnteouBnesB  in  the  eux*th,  for  in  these  thing 
I paith  th.öi  Loid*• 


ConcroGatlcn  Emothf  Ardmofe,  Ohlehora•  High.  Hcliöryc  19CC 


"Th•  Coming  Ganey?t^n«^E1'dV  iWiono. 


, E1a%■  x£|ui10no•  n 

7(cy')(  /O  -)11/  ^(Jfd  'yix 
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•*One  generuMon  paaeeth  avey^  another  generation  cometh, 
ana  the  earth  ©ndurcth  forever♦  י• 


My  PrlendBX  Theee  v/ords  epohon  hy  the  preacher  Kohelcth  Imve  n very 
special  mearune  for  ue  this  evening.  We  sit  here  with  serious  fnooe 
art  are  occupied  with  boIobjj  thougJ-.ts  for  we  reflect  on  vdiat  hae 
passed  and  we  contemplate  on  what  is  to  come.  If  we  follow  the  teaoh- 
ings  of  our  tradition  we  are  av;are  of  the  fact  that  we  have  now  en- 
tered  into  the  year  6711  of  the  Jewish  calender.  6710  years  are  ha- 
hind  us,  years  which  tell  the  tale  of  a people-years,  hscause  they 
40  tell  the  tale  of  a poo  pie,  whi!  h are  fil  led  with  grief,  hitter- 
nees  and  sorrow  as  well  as  Joy,  fruitful  study  and  accomplishment. 

In  those  6710  years  which  have  elapsed  we  have  devolped  a literature 
vrtich  has  not  been  equalled  throughout  the  ages,  a Bible  and  Talmud 
which  rank  eupreme  in  the  literature  of  he  world  for  ethical  and 
philosophioal  content.  Our  literature  16  an  exact  replica  of  the 
lives  our  people  have  lived»  wars,  oppressions,  victories,  doubts, 
־xpresslons  of  faith,  svil,  goodnese-all  are  pepresented.  •^t  goss’ 
Without  saying  that  our  people  hare  lived  a full  life  in  the  last 
6710  yearo  hut  we  wonder,  and  same  of  us  may  even  dread,  what  is  to 
he  our  lot  in  the  yeara  ahead.  The  words  with  wliioh  1 have  opened 
my  remaras  are,  therefore,  meet  appropr/late  this  day!  A generation 
paseoth  away  and  a generation  o,־me1h , hut  the  earth  endureth  forever/■ 
Ae  we  enter  the  New  fear  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  a great 
etate  of  unreet  for  there  le  a conflict  raging  in  the  7ar  East  an״d 
we  wonder  if,  rtien  and  whefe  the  ccnfllet  will  turn  Into  a world 
wide  oonflegratlon.  Ve  dare  not  think  of  the  horror׳  of  another  full- 
aottle  war,  the  Injurlee  that  are  and  will  he  ouetalned  hy  our  yweng 
men  and  women,  the  lives  and  h«ee  which  will  he  tn^eokod.  It  seen־ 
almost  Increduloue  that  the  world  hae  not  yet  learned  Ite  lesson■  ferity 
after  th״UBands  of  years  ve  have  not  matured  to  the  point  where  ve 
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are  a'ble  to  realize  that  a utatc  of  vi-r  will  ocrve  the  ■purpose  of 
none  and  that  he  ohjcotlvee  of  a war!  \;htnh  iäßst.  we  arc  made  to  'be- 
llcve  In  hy  the  effect itc  tochnlqueu.  of  the  propaganda  'r.ndhinef  are 
never  attained^  ^ousands  of  years  of  exietence,  thousandB  cf  years 
of  dead  hodicii  Irirled  in  foreign  lands,  thoudando  of  yoare  of  maimed 
men,  thoueande  of  years  in  which  jlothere  and  fathere  have  sent  their 
sons  into  battle  with  heovy  heart  and  troubled  conscience•  I aay  a 
"troubled  corsciencc"  for  the  older  generation  always  feels  that  if 
they  had  done  somctliing  else,  something  differe/nt,  or  if  they  had 
worked  out  a better  solution  to  thtir  problaas  pe3fh^.pB  their  sons 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  fight  again•  Indeed,  a generation  pas- 
seth  av/ey  and  a gencratlcn  cemeth  but  the  earth^  ondurath  forever* 

If  tne  v'orld  has  suffered*  how  much  more  so  has  the  Jew  been 
tormented  by  grief*  he  has  been  accused  over  the  ages  of  unspeakable 
atrocities,  of 8תר81ע6זד61 ע,  of  traiterous  deeds  and  he  has  been  ao- 
cused  In  one  way  or  another,  many  a time,  as  the  instigator  of  war* 
Because  we  have  had  to  suffer  80  much  over  the  past  years  we  have 
begun  to  feel  that  the  best  and  easiest  way  out  of  the  predicament 
is  to  leave  Judaism  and  its  dootrines,  to  adopt  another  religion 
or  to  leave  the  religious  fold  altogether*  Anti-semitos  have  plag’ed 
us  throughout  the  centuries  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  liave  they 
made  our  lot  an  easy  one*  As  recently  as  the  laet  war  it  was  not  un- 
common  to  be  insubted  by  the  antl-semlte  in  ones  very  some  outfit,  to 
be  called  vile  and  offensive  names  whdeh  were  prefixed  by  the  word 
"Jew",  to  be  relegated  to  low  and  menial  tasks  beoaiise  we  were  to 
have  started  the  second  warld  war  and,  of  coarse,  the  previous  wars 
also*  Hate,  envy,  malice  and  treachery  has  been  our  lot  and  heritage 
and  we  feel  that  the  time  has  When  this  sort  of  an  existence 

must  ocane  to  an  end*  5710  years  have  ־nassed,  not  one  eneration 
has  passed  away  as  the  preacher  Koheleth  put  it ^ but  hundreds  of  ge- 
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neratlone  hare  faded  into  the  past  and,  ao  is  al^imys  the  oaao,  ano- 
ther  generation  is  ahoi.’t  to  arrlre  and  tp>e  its  rlace  in  the  world* 

A8  we  enter  the  mjv  year  of  5711  ve  ash  o’lrselvee  the  quertlcni  hhat 
is  to  1)60  011«  of  this  new  generation? 

It  nuiy  be  true  that  ’*one  generation  paseeth  away  and  another  ge- 
neraticn  cosneth״  but  there  ie  nothing  in  the  saying  which  does  not 
allow  for  a change  in  the  attit  fe  of  the  generation  that  is  aיוo^ןt  to 
fmrne  upon  u8• 4 ׳ne  mothers  and  fathers  who  vrlll  In  the  future  send 
their  ckiiiaren  into  the  world  miist  not  ??.!low  their  offsprings  to  bo 
met  by  vicious  attacks,  by  sneers  and  enorla,  by  accusations  of  in- 
feriority  and  dunlioity*  iiias  new  year  of  6711  must  signt^r  far  all 
of  us  a year  of  a year  of  struggle;  mind  against  laind,  emotions 

pitted  against  emoLlns,  cruxh  againet  feLLseness  and  error*  Ve  must 
declare  a war  against  the  anti-soaaitos  who  are  in  our  very  midst ^ \d10 
are  a part  of  our  coun  ry,  who  are  at  work  to  undermine  the  effortg 
of  our  people  thro. out  ehe  world. 

Upon  glancing  at  the  *^owish  calender  we  read  the  year  6711»  a 
year  of  dautiny  for  all  of  us*  The  ‘‘displaced  Persons  in  iJurope נ ס» 
slowly  wending  their  way  to  Israel  and  America,  the  doors  of  the 
concentration  omps  on  Cyprus  hare  been  opened,  the  hungry  and  for- 
lorn  are  arriving  at  our  shores  expecting  and  finding  refuse  and  asy- 
lum  from  the  oppressors  and  persecutors*  lliese  emaciated  ^ews  bring 
with  thorn  doctors, I scientists,  math«catl clans  6u1d  theologians,  busl- 

y • — 

ness/  1nen,etfid  manufacturers  as-welit-a«  farrmrs-all  of  wiilch  will,  in 
time,  became  integrated  into  our  way  of  life,  ׳fhe  trend  of  v/crld 
Jewry  ^ t^ard  two  countries,  two  countries  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity;  Amcrical  and  Israel*  Those  \d10  coras  to  America  arc  the  Jmv's 
which  concern  ue  mostly  for  they  must  be  helped  to  feel  at  home  in 
their  new  countTy,  they  must  be  put  to  work  in  order  that  they  ma^y 
soon  be  able  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  creatlono 
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makirig  u great  effort,  Ljr  flexing  our  mueoles  i-nd  by  working 
with  unbounued  aeal  aiiu.  devotion,  in  the  jear  to  come,  toward,  the 
eetablioliing  of  Sv^mething  creative  aiiu  conetructive  we  and  will 
win  the  uchairation  and  profound  respect  of  our  fellow  human  bei1.go. 
All  of  ue  Jews,  whether  vm  have  bean  in  this  countiy  for  generationji 
or  whether  ve  hnve  hinua  daa  iüdbt  itXHjafcgy.  but  recently  ariiveu,  can 
be  of  help  in  this  fifi^it  against  the  slanderer  and  the  anti-sumito• 
i’he  teories  of  time  and  space,  the  potentialities  of  the  peaceful 
usee  of  the  atom,  jCKx:  new  concepts  of  Justice  and  Jurisprudence 
wore  all  the  reeulte  of  fruitful  Jewish  minds• סגר״ ו  knive  whether  a 
healing  ruediclne  for  t׳anoer,  a cure  for  tuberculosis,  a drug  against 
polio  will  not  emanate  from  fertile  Jewish  thoughts•  These  die• 
cover! es  may  not  ewne  only  out  of  tills  country  but  from  Israel  as 
well  and  we  will  win  a new  feeling  of  respect  in  the  9yem  of  mankind• 
Ve  have  done  nothing  to  be  aunaiaod  of  in  the  past  for  our  pu.8t  has 
been  an  Inspiration  through  the  ogee  but  we  v.ill  create  even  more  80 
that  we  will  be  able  to  glory  in  the  futuce# 


A new  psychological  feeling  must  take  hold  of  the  Jew,  he  must 
be  proud  of ^ and  rejoice  in^his  Judaism•  Vhen  we  have  00/sQ.uered  our 
own  inhibitions,  when  we  have  discarded  our  inferiority  complex, 
vdien  we  begin  to  realise  that  to  be  a Jaw  is  not  a burden  bit  a bles* 
sing,  wile n|L very  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  covenant  of  Abrahtaa  ic 
ablato  proudly.  ^ ^ 

"I  an  a Jew  and  I fear  the  Lord” 


then  will  the  oami  .g  generation  have  been  changed  to  the  better. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  v'hich  we  have  suffered  over  the  ogee 
will  dierapear  jsBi  vhen  ve  have  fought  to  rid  our  neighbors  of  8u- 
perstitl  f-ua  beliefs  about  the  Jews,  ’^en  we  liave  pointed  out  to  them 
that  we  and  they  can  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  all• 

5710  years  of  tribulation  and  persccutlon-but  that  generation 
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hae  paeßftd  away  ן true,  the  earth  c^duroth  forever  the  pencration 
which  coneth  wi?.?  he  a better  and  a norc  one.  The  new  year 

ahead  eifinlfle«  for  us  the  ctart  of  a v^ari  a v׳mr  to  ellTilnato  anti- 
Bemltl«l^an^op־nreBßion  everywhere  and,  God  vdlllr.R,  the  year  5711 
will  bo  for  UB  and  all  mankind  a/  year  of  victory  and,  oonnequentlyf 
a year  of  nerfect  peace*  ^^nen* 


Conirregation  ^ethj  Ardmore,  Oklahoma*  high  Kolidayo  !950 


Zorn  iCipyur,  ii«aor1al  Service• 


Imnortalxty• 


Hy  yriandö. 


At  this  Lour  we  o&ll  to  i^ind  our  loved  ones  who  have  passed  into 
life  everlasting•  Ve  think  and  veep  of  tliose  who  Iiave  left  us  and 
who  aro  no#^  \je  trusty  in  a world  which  is  vastly  different  from  our 
own,  a world  wt.ich  is  good  and  plentiful• 


...  j h^e  in^the  Bihle  a most  ”beautiful  !Phrase  which  readsi 

^0 כ  7 /,o-i מ<3ל/ג0 ■ • V/ / /)»ני ׳ 


/ן  n yh&t  is  man  that  thou  art  lairä^iil ׳ ־of  film  and  the  son  of  man  that 
yS-  Ö ■׳  ^ tliinkest  of  him?  Yet  tliou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than 

'י  the  angels  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor• 

These  words  can  ”be  interpreted  to  mean  that  man  is  a weak  oreaturSf 

frail  and  prone  to  the  temptations  of  life!  he  is  pla»ed|!here  on  earth 

”by  the  will  of  God  and  may  bd  taJejti  away  from  us  whenever  the  Almi^ty 

desires  it  to  ”be  80•  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  this  kind 

of  reasoning  for  we  are  hut  humans  EJ3d  to  see  the  passing  away  of  a 

child,  of  a young  mother  or  father  is  to  us  incomprshendlhle•  Ve 

lift  o r hand  heavenward  and  shake  our  fist  in  bitterness  at  th5  00- 

curanoe  iidiich  we  are  not  able  to  fathcaa•  With  Jo”b  ws  cryt 

\ J /(/  ד ^ Behold  I ory  out  concerning  t^  e/ violence  done  me  Irut  I am  not 
דז^ך:  I'd  answered!  I entreat  aloud  /'LH\ivX  there  is  no  Justice•  My 
/ road  hath  he  fenced  up  so  that  !'cannot  pass  out  and  on  my  paths 

he  places  darkness• 

It  is  a hitter  thing  for  us  to  see  someone  we  have  loved  placed 
viügly  hack  into  the  earth  from  which  he  came•  Ve  wonder  in  our 
grief,  whether  there  truly  is  6 "no  Justice”  and  for  what  reason 

our  1 rved  one  was  taken  away•  Ve  seek  some  consolation  hut  we  find 


none,  we  seek  comfort  in  our  time  of  tribulation  ”but  caufort  and  peace 
of  mind  are  not  forthceming•  Ve  are  alone  in  cur  grief,  we  mourn  and 
sorrow  "but  to  no  avail  since  we  know  for  certain  that  the  one  wham 
we  have  lost  will  never  he  the  reoipiint  of  oזIr  love  a^ain* 

It  is  in  these  times  of  which  I speak  that  most  people  turn  to 
the  dodrines  of  their  religion  and  tliey  try  to  find  thewe  some  measure 
of  help,  counsel  and  hope•  Vs  look  for  hope  for  we  can  not  fully 
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grasp  the  idea  that  the  loved  one  >d10  has  heen  tom  from  our  midst 
is  gone  forever,  that  he  has  ceased  to  live,  that  tJe  re  Is  no^  hope 
and  no  salvation  for  the  body  and  soul/  of  our  dear  departed  one* 
People  want  to  helleve,  that  althou^  man  har  ceased  to  exist  in  this 
world,  he  lives  on  In  other  realms  of  the  universe. 

Judaism  also  has  Its  beliefs  ^egaMlng  the  subject  of  ^mmortallty. 
The  Bible,  the  Talmud  and  the  Mldrashlm  speak  of  life  in  the  after- 
world  with  arrurance  and  from  these  stories  and  anecdotes,  from  the 
observations  of  the  wise  men  of  our  ancient  religion,  from  the  very 
core  of  Judaism, come  words  of  comfort  to  us•  The  Ideai^f  our  reXi- 
glen  give  us  the  help  we  need  to  meed  the  new  day  with  courage  and 
resolute  strength  and  we  feel  that  our  departed  ones  are  not  lost  but 
have  gone  into  an  eternal  state  of  happiness« 

The  Psalmist  told  uejthat  man  Is  insignificant  and  lowly  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  caused  us  tc  know  that,  despite  ^8  lowliness, 

God  ha^lifted  man  to  the  heights,  he  has  made  him  little  lower  than 
the  angele  and  he  has  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor,  limn,  aathou^ 
small  is  yet  largei  man,  though  insignificant  is  also  important. 

This  imnortance  of  man  becomes  evident  when  we  100<<f  at  the  purpose  of 
man8״  existence  on  earth  v^tch  is,  I believe,  to  serve  his  Creator  and 
fellow  man.  God  has  created  man  in  His  image  and  man's  likeness  to 
God  is  the  root  of  his  responsibility.  The  rabbis  tell  us  that  only 
one  man  was  creat  d in  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  Indicated  the 
Importance  and  ralue  of  ereiy  Indl-rtdual  human  being  Impor- 

tant  thing  le  not  that  man  le  111®ortant  and  unique  but  how  ho  )(  uaee 
hie  unlquoneee  and  hie  Importanoo  and  whether  he  la  able  to  live  up 
to  the  responalblllty  of  seSrlng  God  nnd^ollow 

It  1■  within  the  power  of  man  to  lore,  rerere  and  worehlp  the 
Idea  of  God|  to  follow  hie  ethical  etandard^to  lire  up  to  hie  ualqua- 
neas.  to  uee  hie  place  In  thlo  world,  tdilch  le  little  lower  than 


the  ancclo,  to  good  adviintage  so  that  this  position  of  grace  does 
not  merely  hooo  e a natter  of  solf  oetoen  and  that  he  does  not  clothe 
hinoolf  in  a nantlo  of  conceit.  Our  Scriptures  tell  us  that  w0  are 
to  h1«vo  a part  in  the  nsxt  ^׳orld  according  to  our  deeds  in  this  one. 
Tlie  belief  in  the  world  to  correy  therefore^  does  not  deotroy  for 
^udaicn  the  belief  in  this  world  but  it  explains  it  and  exalts  it. 

^his  world  is  v'here  we  can  find  happiness*  this  is  the  world  where 
we  can  attain  a state  of  peace  and  tranquility  if  wo  but  work 

for  it.  Ve  may  amass  riches  and  quantities  of  material  goods  but 
these  we  leave  boMnd  when  we  depart  to  return  to  the  earih  from 
wtich  we  sprojag.  v;hat  did  we  do  with  our  wealth?  Did  we  help  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  orphan,  the  xisaty  widow?  How  did  we  conduct 
ourselves  tcrmrd  others?  Can  we  Justify  our  own  existence  before 

the  Ore  Host  High?  Perhaps  a little  stoiy  will  serve  to  illustrate 
my  point* 

The  rabbis  speak  of  a man  who  had  three  friends*  His  children 
and' hou  sea  old,  }!is  wealth  and  his  good  deeds.  ^Ahen  he  was  about 
to  depart  from  this  world  he  appealed  to  his  children  and  h usehold 
by  spying*  "Save  me״.  Hie  di  ildren  answered  him*  ״There  is  no  ma^ 
that  has  te  power  over  the  day  of  d«ath״.  He  next  turns  to  his 
wealth  but  it  replies  to  him*  ״Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath." 
Lastly  he  turns  to  bhe  good  deeds  and  they  reply  to  hi#!  as  follows• 
״Before  you  come  for  Judgment,  ve  shall  be  there  ahead  of  you♦• 

This  little  stoiy  illustrates  idiat  our  answer  16  to  this  question  of 
immortality.  It  is  not  our  wealth  and  our  possessions  which  will 
place  us  in  favor  with  the  Almighty  but  our  deeds  will  speak  for 
us  and  they  will  speak  for  us  with  Justice. 

And  80  it  is  when  we  are  confronted  with  the  lose  of  a dear 
one.  Instead  of  rebelling  against  the  Judgment  of  heaven  let  ua 

lift  our  voices,  not  in  protest  but  in  prayer,  not  in  a rebellious 
spirit  but  in  humility  and  let  ua  say,  thou|^  our  heads  be  bowed 


It. 


r 


low  with  grief ii  '(  ()  j^) 

גfea^  though  he  »lay  me  yet  willl  trust  in  him. 

Immortality  in  Judaism  does  not  ooncein  itself  so  mucli  with  the 

ways  and  means  of  the  next  world  but  places  its  emphasis  in  the  v/erld 

i^j^^  which  we  are  livirg  at  present.  It  i^cre  wheie  we  build  our 

pyramids  of  Siss  deeds«  it  is  here  where  we  are  able  to  place  our- 

selTes  alongside  the  righteous  and  respected  and  it  is  here  wheie 

we  can  do  Justice  ^0  the  trust  and  responsibility  placed  upon  ue  by 

Ciod.  ^o  do  good  deeds«  to  help  those  who  need  us«  to  build  ourselves 

a reputation  based  on  goodness  and  mercy«  on  Justice  and  equalityi 

that  is  the  measure  of  Jewish  immortality.  As  we  come  to  the  end 

of  our  time  on  this  earth  we  vaih  to  be  certain  that  we  leave  behind 

* 

us  that  which  is  the  essence  of  Jewish  le  arning  and  teaching«  a good 
name. 

In  we  reads  ^ .4/(' : כ 1 9׳(c 0^ ׳  ) 

r־,  r • ׳ V ־ r׳ • ^ ‘ ־  / ^ 


</ל0 ן<ךג ר 


\i  j)t/7y 


O.C׳' ל י 


Rabbi  Siaeaon  saidt  *^here  are  three  crowne«  the  crown  of  Thora« 
the  crown  of  priesthood  and  the  crown  of  kingdom«  but  the  crown 
of  a good  jsf  name  exeelle  them  all. 

good  names  a name  honored«  a name  which  will  never  be  forgotten«  a 

name  in  which  our  children  will  rejoice  and  a name  which  they  will 

revere,  i'ian  Xtjnot  insignificant  and  lowly!  hs  is  little  lower  than 

the  angels  and  he  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  The  glory  of  man 

is  in  his  yxistiK  achievements  and  his  honor  is  to  be  found  in  tit• 

(^worthiness  of  his  k±  name.  ]By  achieving  tl 
dPrebellloni 

(ßa  r^fC  he  has  come  into  union  with  God.  (1ר7ר׳ר  ' \x  \  (~ו< ר 

ד,  CP  I'Ot  me  know  why  thou  oontendsst  against  me  //’  ^ 


10:  L 


rather  let  u8  realise  thats 

If  thou  wilt  earnestly  seek  for  ^od  and  make  thy  supplication 
to  the  ■*^Lmi^ty«  if  thou  become  pure  and  uprlf^t«  surely  then 


V• 


will  he  watch  over  thee  aiid  restore  the^to  tliy  3?lghteou8 
hahitation• 


d ' ^ f)  p j ^ j/)J  P/p  / 


ס— י 


ל׳/ 9 


The  Lord  giveth»  the  -ord  ta>-eth  awac/׳# 
Blesoed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord« 


t 


Congregation  Emethj  ^rdmore,  Oklahoma•  Hlßh  Holidays  1950 
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Aß  255^8 


TosrrxoMS  - CoMae.e&Ar:to1~i  of  Ix-bbcal  ■^i^p,tsm  (pguM^,  fl)  tuov’- 

Oar.  nsi 


steam  heated 
OTIS  elevatop 

8EAUT1PUL  TPOPiCAt  GAPDENS 


COÜPT  «OTCL 


ROOMS  AN 


apartments 


STCAH  HgATCO 
OTIS  CLEVATOP 
BEAUTirUL  TPOPtCAL  GARDENS 
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EFPEPSOM  COÜPT  HOTEL 


ROOMS  AND  EFFICIENCY  APARTMENTS 


"OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND' 


602  W«*t  157 
N»w  Ytrt  52,  N.Y. 


A.»*»  •t  7 • 191צ 


Mn.  H»g•  B»xb«#p 

1218  Sk*dT  Lt•• 
0rlייdי,  *!•rid• 


^ D«ir  Mr«,  Barb»m», 

i It  •«•■•  t’«  •t יייי £ •י י  ••••  •ta«r  •lr»»dj,  ••t  p»r••••!!! 

b»t  t»r«1s•  •נ■•••  fri••*»•  I ״»•  ^ 

*»  * 

• • t•  ״•rn י י^.  t•  •y  frigid'•  »••tj  J«rrj’•  ▼•ry  *r••!••! י י- 

f tb«r,  Mr•.  W«tti#ie«r,  •xplti*#d  t•  ••  t••  T«r▼  •1•••  r*l»ti••- 

^ •iip  • y••  . I  ייי י•  •••W  » gr«*t  d••!  »b»»t  y*m  fr••  t•• 

! W•■tiו•iי•r  f•יily  ■•d  •1»•  Yr•«  Mr.  •k#a  I ••t  • •••rt 

[« 

S ti••  •6•  i•  N•יי  Ytrt  ^ity.  B«li•▼• י י,  I 1יי^  fיrw»rd  t• ן יir 

t 

• ••••i•tiיי  d»ri  •g  t•י  •••!•g  Higi  H«lyaiy•. 

Alt•iיt•  •r  I •••11  b•  •••dv«tiag  •ix  ••r▼i•י•: 

• ) Friday  •ig^t , 28  •f  S«pt«^b*r 

b)  Er•▼  R••)•  H•»••••,  Aagmirt•  50  י^  ?•pt««b«r 

• 5 R•••  H••••••,  0»t»b«r  1 

d)  Si^bb••  Sim▼•,  O^t^b^r  5 

• ) K•!  Nidr•,  0^t«b»r  9 

f)  Y••  Kippmr,  O^t.  10 

1•  rmg^rd  t•  t •••  ••r▼!•••  ti«r•  •r•  ••▼•r•!  •mtt«r»  ▼«!••vI 
••mid  lie•  t•  •»t  .7•«  • <d  ״•i••  I ••▼Id  lit•  t•  • ••••  •t  mp••: 

1)  1•  !••r•  • ••••••  •f  g^bbi•!.  mm  •rg••  ^•r  b••  ••r'fi••; 

• ••b  iiibrm■•  •b  d•  y^m  pl^y  •b  t•  • »•r▼!•••?  ^ 

2)  1•  ti^r•  •ay•••  b•  pl^y  b••  ••!•«y  t•  K•!  Nidr•,  •r  b•  aiag 

it,  tr^diti•••!  •tyl•? 

Ig  bi«r•  ••j•••  b•  •iag  bk•  Kiddmak  •r  d•  I ••▼•  b•  d»  ibY 
If  b•»  libber,  ± •••  yam  ••«•ap••.▼  ••? 

4)  Will  y••  b•  b••  •kly  •!•gar  •r  •ill י י•  ••▼•  • •■•ir  •f  5 

• r faar  ▼•i•••? 


.-aji■: 


צ)  I •!•■Id  lit•  j••  11•  • !•li  a ^••d  ■aaj  ••1••  ( pr«f«ra¥ly 

••  •rt  •••a)1  I waat  a a•!•  alwaja  b*f*r•  t••  atm••!.  I 
a Mill  pi■•  a•  a •••••  ti••!. 

6)  I maid  lit•  t•  §»9ד  j•■  pla▼  ••ft  ■aai•  •a •a  I raad 
••rt*i•  praT«r•  •ad  a • ••rt  iatarlad•  aftar  all  t■•  f«r■•■•. 

7)  1•  taar•  •••••a•  •1•  •«a  pla▼  t••  Süaf.r?  I •aa’t  d•  it. 

I •••11  arrir•  i«  Orlaad•  •a  Sapt.  2?  at  1P.M.,  taia 
•ill  fei▼  • ■a  plaatjr  •f  t ia•  t•  di••■••  t•  • •■•!!•r  aataila 


►rTi•••.  If  ▼•a  ••T•  a•»  qvaati•••  pl«aa•  d•  a*t 


• f ti 


• ••titat•  t•  •rit•  t•  ■•  a ML  if  y•*  *«a  •t  t•  ■at•  aay  •■d%aat 
i••»  •lוi•lו  j•■  ■i^iit  f••!  ar•  iapartaat  t•  t d•  ••PTi••,  pi••• 
!•t  ••  !•ar  fr••  y•• . My  ai■  ••a  yamra,  I ••rtaia,  i• 

■•••  t••  Hi|^a  Holiday  ••r־▼!•••  at  Orlaad•  traly  ia— 
apiriai  •aa  I •!•••r•!▼  bali«T•  taat  Id•  ■■•i••!  part  •f 

t ••  •arri••  •ad  a gr•  •tly  t•  ta•  dij^aity  aaa  baaaty  •f  taa 
••raaip  *arTi•«. 

My  baat  r*,,ara•  ta  y•■  •a  •all  •a  Mr.  Baxb•«■;  I •• 
laatiai  farwara  ta  taaiag  y••  •ad  •aaria^  fr•■  yaa,  aaa•• 


Siaaaraly  yaara, 


RCBEEiT  1.  LE;r!t*AN 


\ 
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J.  LYONS 
TREASURER 


E.  MARSHALL  STIEFEL 
SECRETARY 


REUBEN  STIEFEL 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


DR.  CLARENCE  BERNSTEIN 
PRESIDENT 


ADDRESS  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  TO{ 
J.  LYONS.  Treasurer 
5ES  DELANEY  PARK  DRIVE 


(Eottgrrgattott  of  Htbrral  Subatom 

Q^rlattba,  jFloriba 

n,e-^  /fs!  ; 


; ^v’ ׳  ti/  I . . 
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XMr ^ך,; _/t‘«! ‘׳ , 
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A.  M.  STIEFEL 


E.  MARSHALL  STIEFEL 


REUBEN  STIEFEL 


STIEFEL’S 


(not  INC.) 


Operating  . DICKSON-IVES  . Shoe  Department 


P.  O.  Box  2r1 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


September  19,  1951 


Dear  Robert: 

If  you  have  a photograph  of  yourself,  please  send 
It  to  me  at  once,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
give  us  the  subject  of  your  sermon  and  the  days 
that  you  are  going  to  deliver  them,  I would  appre- 
date  your  sending  that  to  me  immediately. 

Again,  looking  forward  to  your  visit,  I am,  with 
very  best  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Reuben  S^ef el/׳  - 
RS/f es 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
602  West  157th  Street 
New  York  32,  New  York 


REUBEN  STIEFEL  E.  MARSHALL  STIEFEL  A.  M.  STIEFEL 

STIEFEL’S 

(not  INC.) 

Operating  • DICKSON-IVES  • Shoe  Department 
P.  O.  Box  24 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

September  17,  1951 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Lehmen 
602  W.  157th  Street 
New  York  32,  New  York 

Dear  Robert: 

As  the  time  is  drawing  near  for  you  to  be  with  us, 
to  which  I am  looking  forward  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure,  I would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  the  ex- 
act  day  and  time  you  will  arrive.  Our  church  is 
about  finished,  and  surely  hope  you  will  like  it. 
If  there  is  an^hing  you  would  like  for  me  to  do 
for  you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  it. 

With  my  very  best  regards  and  good  wishes,  I am 

Yours  sincerely, 

/• ' 

Reuben  Stief^ 

RS/fes 


701  West  Colonial  Dr. 
Orlando,  Florida. 


September  Ilth,  1951 


Mr.  Robert  L.  Lehman 
602  West  I 57th  Street 
New  York,  32  N.Y. 


Dear  Mr.  Lehman: 

As  I understand  that  you  are  going  to  officiate  for  the  High 
Holy  Days  in  our  new  templar,  I would  like  to  take  this  means 
of  welcoming  you  and  assuring  you  that  we  are  anticipating 
your  visit  with  great  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Congregation  of  Liberal 

^Judaism, will  hold  their  first  meeting  of  the  new  season  in  our 
new  building 

, we  would  appreciate  your  addressing  our  meeting  . 

We  would  appreciate  a talk  of  approximately  thirty  minutes, the 
topic  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  "sisterhood  work  within 
the  temple'j  The  date  is:  Wednesday,  October  3rd,  1951. 

The  Time  is  : Evening,  approximately  8:30  P.M.  The  latter  can 
be  confirmed  during  your  stay. 

Trusting  you  will  see  fit  to  honor  us  with  your  preslenCe  on 
that  occasion, and  looking  forward  to  greeting  you  in  person. 


I am 


Cord^lly  yours,  ^ 

Qits)  Bessye  Weiss  -Vice-Pres.  Sisterhood, 


602  West  17צ  Str. 

New  York  32,  N.Y. 

September  14,  1951 

Mrs.  Bessye  Weiss 
701  ^oionial  Drive 
urlando , ]?la . 

Dear  Mrs.  "eiss, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September  11  and  for 
your  kind  words  of  welcome.  Believe  me,  I am  looking 
forward  to  my  stay  in  Orlando  with  great  anticipation. 

I take  this  means  of  accepting  your  invitAtion  to 
address  the  sisterhood  of  the  congregation.  However, 

I feel  that  a thirty  minute  talk  would  not  fare  too  well 
for  this  will  bo  a serious  discussion  and  I feel  that 
too  much  solemnety  on  such  a joyful  oocassion  would 
be  out  of  place.  I will  gladly  speak  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  and  give  the  ladies  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  program  which,  I am  certain,  you  have  j^nned 
already. 

The  day  and  time  of  the  meeting,  Wednesday,  Oct  3 
at  8 ;30  PM,  is  alright  as  far  as  I am  concerned. 

I am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you. 

Cordially  yours, 

ROBERT  L. 


From  the  Desk  of 
RABni  Robert  L.  Katz 


July  6,  1951 


Dear  Bob: 

h׳lease  note  my  letter 
carefully.  This  is  a new  con- 
gregation.  For  more  information 
you  might  call  Rabbi  Baum. 


Dave  flachen' s High  Holyday 
report  for  19U9  is  enclosed.  ׳Iliis 
is  to  be  returned  to  this  office. 


Rabbi  Albert  Q.  Baun 
UAHC 

3 E.  65th 

New  Tork  21,  N.T. 


Mr.  heuben  Stiefel 
P.O.  Box  2k 
Orlando,  Fla. 


Dear  Mr.  Stiefelt 


On  behalf  of  our  faculty  I as  pleased  to  confirm  the 
assignment  of  Mr,  Robert  L.  Lehiaan  of  602  a.  157th,  New  York 
32,  N.y.  for  the  coming  High  Holydays.  Ur.  Lehman  has  had 
previous  rabbinical  experience  and  I am  sure  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  yoxu•  congregation.  I know  he  will  consider 
it  a high  honor  to  conduct  High  Holyday  services  in  the  new 
Duilding  which  we  hope  will  be  completed  by  then. 

m have  asked  student  rabbi  Lehman  to  write  directly 
to  you  confirming  t^eae  arran>jßmnts  and  make  the  necessary 
plans  for  the  religious  services. 

As  X wrote  to  you  in  our  letter  of  May  17,  while  the 
minimum  honorarium  ia  $250  plua  expenses,  it  is  hoped  that 
congregations  with  a n1eni}er8hip  of  25  or  more  families  will 
offer  an  honorarium  of  $300  plus  expenses. 


Incerely 


Rabbi  Roller t L.  Eats 


cc*  r4r.  ftobert  L.  Lehman 


M.  STIEFEL 


REUBEN  STIEFEL  E MARSHALL  STIEFEL 

STIEFELS 

(not  INC.) 

Opersting  . DICKSON-IVES  . Shoe  Department 
P.  O.  Box  24 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 

July  12,  1951 


Mr,  Robert  L,  Lehman 
602  W,  157th  Street 
New  York  32,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Lehman: 

This  acknowledgeing  receipt  of  your  very  nice  letter 
vinder  date  of  the  9th,  Your  letter  will  be  given  to 
OTir  Mr.  J.  Lyon  who  will  answer  your  letter  in  detail, 

I wish  to  add  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  with 
us.  For  your  information,  this  is  a new  Liberal  Congre- 
gation  named  Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  and  has  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  Ohav  Sholem, 

If  nothing  unforseen  happens,  the  writer  will  be  in  New 
York  next  week  and  will  be  living  at  the  McAlpine  Hotel, 
You  might  try  to  get  in  touch  with  me  and  and  I will  be 
pleased  to  see  you. 

Anticipating  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  Orlando,  and  with  very  kindest  regards,  I am 

Cordially  yours, 

:J,  ■ 

By:  Reuben  Stiefe^ 

RS/vh 

C,C,:  Rabbi  Robert  L,  Katz 

Hebrew  Union  College 
Clifton  Avenue 
Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 

C.C.  : Rabbi  Albert  G,  Baum 

c/o  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation 
3 East  65th  Street 
New  York  21,  New  York 
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ADDRESS  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  TO: 
J.  LYONS,  Treasurer 
825  DELANEY  PARK  DRIVE 

July  14,  1951. 

I'r.  Robert  L.  Lehiiian 
60S  West  157  Street 
New  ■vorlc,  3S 
Kev/  York. 

Oear  Mr.  Lehman, 

Mr.  Stiefel  turned  vour  letter  over  to  me  for  reply, --and  advice 
where  asked. 

First,  let  me  say  that  vour  schedule  for  the  High  Holiday  service 
seems  to  be  quite  all  right.  If  there  are  any  little  changes,  we 
can  discuss  them  after  you  arrive,  but  I see  nothing  to  suggest  by 
wav  of  change  at  this  moment. 

Travel  between  New  York  and  Orlando  is  direct.  You  could  travel 
either  by  nlane  or  train--there  is  little  difference  in  cost. 

Travel  bv  train,  leaving  New  York  shortly  after  noon,  would  put 
1ז0זי  in  Orlando  shortly  after  noon  the  following  day,  when  we  could 
meet  you  and  take  yo!!  to  your  Hotel,  which,  incidentally,  would  be 
the  Jefferson  Court.  By  rlane,  you  would'  arrive _ around  midnight, 
with  a change  to  be  made  in  Jacksonville,  and  quite  often  the  con- 
nect־ion  is  missed  and  an  added  hour  means  your  arrival  about  one 
in  the  morrm’ng. 

We  vTould  aprreciate  your  arriving  in  Orlando  on  the  28th,  so  that 
voTi  could  conduct  services  that  evening  for  us. 

Ours  is  a Liberal  Congregation,  numbering  some  fifty  members. 
Attendance  at  the  High  Holiday  Services  will  likely  run  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  nersons.  e would  prefer  that  vou  ^ not 
use  either  hat  or  Tallis.  A dark  business  suit  would  be  perfect. 

It  should,  however,  be  very  light  vreight,  since  the  te  perature  is 
art  to  be  rather  vet  at  that  time  of  ^^ear. 

le  are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  Congregation  Ohev  Sholem. 

The  dedication  of  oiir  new  Temple  v7ill  not  take  place  until  about 
January,  so  yon  will  not  be  called  on  for  service  therein.  We 
use  the  New  Edition  of  the  Union  Prayer  Book. 

Our  music  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hugo  Buxbaum,  1216  Shady 
Lane  Drive,  and  you  can  vT^ite  her  if  there  is  any  particulars  you 
wish  to  discuss  rertaining  to  the  choir  or  the  music  to  be  used. 

'.Ve  have  someone  who  can  blow  the  Shofar. 

We  do  not  rlan  Saturday  morning  services. — I believe  that  takes 
care  of  t^-’e  questions  put  to  us. 

So,  with  kindest  regards,  I beg  to  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 


Orlandoijj  14.  Jlugusx  1951. 


Dear  I4r. Lehman, 

It  seems  to  me  txiat  l know  yon  as  rar  hack  as  1949, when  I spent 
•a®^ation  in  hew  York  City  and  heard  so  nucu  ^ood  ahoux 
Jerrys  friend  ”Boh”,  I was  happy  to  hear, that  this  is  the  same 
Boh  that  is  coming  hetg׳׳׳to  hold  services  in  onr  new  ten5)el  on  the 
coming  High  tiolkdays.  lalking  to  Mr.Stl^fel  months  ago,he  told  me, 
that  ne  was  promised  the  best  man  irom  Cinclnati.  talked  to  m« 

again  after  coming  hack  from  new  York  and  again  was  Very  pleased, 
ahont  our  choice  of  Eahi. 

I presume  that  Mr.tJiefel  told  you,  :^nat  we  are  Just  a small  group 
oj.  poeple,  wituout  an  organ  and  without  a musical  group 
I am  one  of  the  first  feW  people  that  started  this  and  l have  60 

stick  to  it  and  help  them  along  until  they  find  someone  better 
than  I am. 

Anyway  here  is  Hosh  ^ashono  agiin  and  have  to  do  it  all  again  as  i 
did  in  tiie  last  p years. 

I play  the  piano  and  sing.  During  the  year  we  have  a 11  ttle 
group  of  girls  singing  the  rosponsivi,  songs  and  a fow  hymns.  We 
did  not  ua/ex take  to  rehearse  for  the  holidays.  I found  a ^oung 

man, a newcomer  to  Orlando,  who  nas  a nice  tenor  voice  and  Wxio 

vdll  sing  Second  voics,  with  me. 

In  the  last  years  we  w.re  able  to  get  a very  good  singer  to  si^the 
Kol  Nidre.  We  Were  not  able  to  xeac^  him  yot,  I am  con.inced, tnat 
he  Will  do  it  for  us  again.  W&  ommitted  Kiddusn  ServiCw  at  all. 

I have  a good  many  solos  on  hand  and  I am  sonvlncod  that  I am 
able  to  play  soft  music  and  so  on. 


> 


I v/ould  like  TO  got  xogetnor  with  you  and  piay^r  hook  and  mark 
«very  detail,  as  I did  last  year  with  Eahi  Caplan.w«  could  do  this  on  th« 
evening  upon  your  arrival , 

I am  looking  forvmrd  to  greet  you  here  and  I hope  you  will  like  oux* 
fair  city  and  out  little,  group ג ס  poopl«. 

With  host  refehide  from  lir.Bu3:haum  and  myself,  I am. 


neither  of  ours  will  play  tn«  ßhofar,  as  he 


lend  zaftx 


A uentile  fr 


did  last  year  too  . 


Mil 


Nmw  YMPlt,  52,  N.Y. 
July  9^  1951 

Rabbi  RMbMPt  L.  Katz 
HMbPMW  Umi•»  •!!•g• 

A 

Oimci*»ati  20,  011  it 
DttP  Rtbbi  Katz, 

Tkia  mtpaiag  I rtctivtd  ytup  latttp  aasigaiag  mt  tt 
Ctagrtgati.a  Otav  •^ktltm  ia  Oplaadt,  ^ItPida.  TMaaK  ytu 
sa  muck  far  alltwiag  ■t  tt  tfficiatt  at  a mtw  ctigrtga- 
tit  a.  I a tall  dt  tvtrytkiag  ia  ny  ptwtp  tt  justify  ytur 

faitk  ia  mt• 

Fr.D  ytur  l»tt#r  I g«tM«r  *11«t  y»u  m«y  c•!״•  t•  Orl•«- 
d•  »•  t»ic•  p»r1i  1»  tM•  d»dic»t1i»•  •f  »•*  Tempi*.  If 

tk.t  l..ppy  1»  *•  11»1»  Pl•«־•  durirng  my  stay  1« 

tk»t  city  1 «•Uld  b*  •ily  t••  Happy  t*  b*  «ll*w»ä  tk•  pri- 
vil*g•  •f  akariag  tk*ir  pmlpit  witk  y*u.  It  w*uld,  iadeed! 


bt  a gptat  ktatp. 

Witk  all  gtta  tiakts  tt  ytu  aid  Mps.  Katz  ftp  a vary 


N•«  Y#riL,  N.Y. 
July  9»  191צ 


Mr.  R»ub•» 

P.O.  B*x  24 
Orlamd•,  JTla• 


D«ar  Mr.  Stiafal, 

Rabbi  i^atz,  Diractar  af  iiald  Activitias  far  t;ka  Habraw 
Umi«m  Callaga,  baa  oust  iafarcaad  ma  that  I bava  ^)aa»  appaim־!- 
ad  ta  aarva  yaur  caagragatiai  fmc  tka  fartkcamiag  Higk  Haly- 
days.  I am  vary  kappy  ta  ba  kbla  ta  aarva  7גזיי  *ad  will,  ba- 
liava  ma,  try  ta  ;juatify  yaur  faitk  im  tka  Callaga. 

I was  alaa  vary  plaaaad  ta  aata  tkat  yaur  caagragatiaa 
ia  abaut  ta  dadicata  a aaw  Tampla.  May  yaur  caagragatiaa 

ba  abla  ta  warakip  ia  tkat  kaly  adifica  far  mamy  yaara  ta 

cama. 

I«  r.6.rd  t.  tk.  kigi  k.lyday  ».rvic.a  tk.r.  •r.  ».v.r»l 
m«tt.r8  wkick  I w.uld  lit.  k.  di.cus.  itiV.  y.u: 

a)  Wkick  ia  tka  baat  way  far  ma  t a traval  Cfram  n.i. 
ta  Orlaada  ta  '״i  •c  isaati) , by  traia  ar  by  plama? 

b)  la  it-yaur  wiak  tkat  I taka  part  ia  yaur  Tampla  Äa- 
die»«..»  c.r.m.111..?  ״k.»will  J»1«f  d.dic.t.  kk.  T.mpl.? 

c)  Haw  maay  mambara  daaa  yaur  caagragatiaa  kavaf 

d)  Brav  Haakaaa  aarvicaa  wiU  ba  kald  am  Sapt.  50; 

I plM  k.  b.  i.  Orlk.d.  .,  S.pk.  29•  D...  kkis  a.k.  111..k 

witk  J.ur  •ppr.v.l  .r  d.  j.u  wiÄ  m.  k.  cm.  .*rU.rT 

4 MA  4•  A waar•  a Isallia  aad/  ar  kat  7 


7־•  ur  auyi  avax  wx  '-*•w  . w v.  — — , 

a)  Da  yau  wiak  ma  ta  waar  a tallia  u ר atA  ץ 

f)  Wkat  aditiaa  af  tka  Umiaa  Prayar  (Higk  Haljrday) 

da  yau  uaa?  ®rgaaist,  argaa  aad  ckair?  If  mat, 

caa  yau  arraaga  far  a musical  part  af  tka  aarvica?  I yau 
dl  k^va  a musical  diractar.  da  yau  wisk  ma  ta  gat  ia  ta  uck 

witk  »•maaaa  wka  caa  blaw  a ^kafar? 

i)  I plaa  ta  praack  aix  (6)  aarmaaa:  aaa  •*  •זי  . 

Haakaaa,  aaa  aa  Hwgk  Haakaaa  maraiag,  aaa  aa  tka  Friday 

(Skabbaa  ‘^kuva),  aaa  aa  Kal  Kidra,  aaa  aa  Yam  Kippur  maraiag 
aad  aaa  aa  Kal  Nidra  aftaraaaa  duriag  tka  Mamarial  aarvicas. 

i)  I aka  11  piwpara  tk  raa  (5)  Tarak  raaaiaga:  Oaa  far 
Rask  Haakaaa  maraiag,  aaa  far  Yam  Kippur 
far  Yam  Kippur  aftaraaaa.  If  yau 

Saturday  maraiag  af  Skabbaa  bkuva,  I skall  raad  t^  ^rak 

parti aa^far  tka  t day  alsa . PI••••  “י•  ^ " 

tkia  aa  tkat  I caa  prapara  mysalf  wall  akaaa  af  tima• 


ii. 


I k#p•  tkit  y#u  will  b#  ki»d  •m#ugk  k•  am»w«r  kkt  a- 
bava  quaria»,  caacaraiag  ya ur  caagragakiaa 
vica«,  at  your  aarliafct  caavaaiamca.  ^laasa  V 

maka  aay  auggaskiams  aad  cammaata  far  I waat  ta  familiariza 
myself  witk  Okav  bkalam  ta  tka  utmost. 

Agaia,  allaw  ma  ta  say  tkat  I am  laakiag  farward  ta 
baiaK  witk  yau  witk  graat  aaticipatiaa.  I am  cartaia 

wiU  b.  . «.urc.  .f  b.  yur  ..tir. 

caagiagatiaa  • > 

■ Siacaraly  yaurs. 


Babart  L. 


7e/t׳ '!0  f^e*'ר-’ ^ ^ ^ f < ! 


"^appy  J-ii  c they  v^ho  dwe1:1  in  ' r:y  hcuse,  they  v-ill  be  fcr' 

ever  j^raisi ׳ ^ ׳i'hee‘  . 

This  is,  indeed,  an  auspicious  occassion.  We  are  gathered 
ttogethcijhere  In  a new  Synagogue  and  we  are  privileged  to  be 
participants  in  the  first  religious  service  which  is  being  h_eld 
within  these  hallowed  walls•  As  we  look  about  us  we  note  that 
we  are  worshipping  in  a building  composed  of  brick  and  cement, 
but  this  -one,  for  some  strange  reason,  seems  to  be  made  of  more 
than  the  commonly  used  building  materials;  its  foundations  are 
held  together  by  something  more  than  mere  mortar  and  cement. 

I say  this  for  our  new  building  is  composed  of  brick  and  stone 
on  thejoutside  only  but  on  +he  inside  it  is  inhabited  by  human 
beings  who  make,  and  who  have  the  ability  to  change,  an  ordi/- 
nary  structure,  be  it  ever  so  humble  or  splendid  -n  edifice, 
in'o  a House  of  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inside  of  a building  is  the  important 
part  for  true  splendor  and  glory  co*e  from  within•  How  wonder- 
ful  it  is  to  know  that  people  such  as  you  have  taken  it  upon 
yourself  to  build  a House  of  God,  a place  of  worship,  where 
you  come  together  to  pray  and  offer  up/sä^^of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  Almighty.  The  Hebrew  phrase  with  which  I opened 
my  remarks  seems,  therefore,  most  adequate  for  I feel  that  with- 
in  this  building,  this  Temple,  there  is  a spirit  of  happiness 
and  tranquility  which  can  only  come  to  a congregation  as  it  gathers 
fof  worship  purposes. 

.... 

״Happy  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  will  be  forever  priasing 

Thee."  ^ 


I know  that  you  are  happy  with  your  new  building  for  it  was 


ii. 

not  more  than  a mere  two  months  ago  that  I had  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  one  of  your  members  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  congregation.  When  he  ppoke  of  the  Temple,  he 
became  something  of  a changed  man.  Kindness  and  generosity  were 
certainly  not  lacking  during  the  time  when  we  had  our  meeting  in 
New  York  City  but  when  speaking  of  this  Temple^  his  eyes  lit  up, 
his  countenance  changed  and  a smile  enveloped  his  face•  I coikld 
see  that  here  was  a man  who  loved  *he  work  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged  and  that  to  him  the  affairs  having  to  do  with  the  Temple 
were  labors  of  love•  Furthermore,  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
gave  evidence  of  this  kknd  of  an  attitude  for  in  the  short  time 
that  I h_ave  been  in  this  wonderful  city  of  yours,  I have  seem 
this  change  of  ooungen^ance  quite  a few  times  already•  It  seems 
that  all  of  you  are  in  love  with  your  new  House  of  Worship  and 
I think  that  all  of  your  expressions  of  that  love  are  justified. 

However,  as  I noted  before,  a Temple  means  so  much  more 
than  mere  brick  and  stone  for  it  is  the  people  who  make  the  House 
of  Grod  something  different  and  unique.  Unfortunately,  life  is 
not  t^hat  kind  of  an  affair  whihh  brings  only  good  and  joy  to 
those  who  live  it  but  there  is  sadness,  trial  and  sorrow/(  to  be 
found  as  well.  It  is  this  whälch  makes  a House  of  Worship  really 
worthwhile;  that  the  congregants  share  not  only  the  joys,  the 
Simchas,  but  also  the  sharing  of  the  misfortunes  which  may  befall 
you.  It  is  *his  kind  of  a Temple  which,  I am  certain,  you  have 
built  together!  It  seems  to  me  that  /(here  is  a place  where  I 
can  come  in  my  sorrow  and  find  solace  and  sympathy  and  it  is  here 
that  I can  come,  gratefully  and  with  ;^a  song  in  my  heart  and  give 
expression  to  the  joy  which  is  a part  of  me.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  function  of  this  House  of  Worship  then,  I believe,  you  have, 


4.ii. 


indeed,  built  not  merely  an  edifice  but  you  have  erected  a House 
of  God  which  will  fill  the  needs  of  your  entire  congregation  • 

It  is  a home  by  and  for  the  Jewish  community;  it  has  been  plwinned 
and  built  by  the  energies  and  devotion  of  its  adherants•  May  you 
multiply  4n  number  and  strength  and  may  your  efforts  on  beha ^f 
of  this  Temple  be  rewarded• 

This  servicegi  however,  marks  an  auspicious  occassion  for 
another  reason.  You  are  participating  in  the  xk  first  service 


to  be  held  here  and  I think  that  this  marks  a wonddTful  event  in 
your  history  as  a new  congregation.  If  one  can  judge  by  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  edifice  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
coming  year  which  is  almost  upon  us  will  be  a fruitful,  happy  and 

ת־ 

good  one.  The  coming  year  presents  maty  challenged  to  us,  of 
which  we  will  speak  on  another  date,  but  I think  that  the  initial 
challenge  imw  for  a stio  nger  and  more  united  Je¥vry  has  been  won 
by  you  already.  All  of  you,  gathered  here  this  evening,  have 
a task  before  you  for  it  is  up  to  you  to  lead  positive  Jewish 
lives  in  the  coming  year  with  the  same  amount  of  -enthuoiaa«  as 
you  have  shown  in  erecting  this  monument  to  your  faith.  Religion 
is  not  merely  a new  building,  a Torr>h,  the  lighting  of  candles 
and  the  singing  of  the  Kiddush  but  it  is  a way  of  life.  Your 
new  Synagogue  shows  you  the  way  not  only  for  the  comimg  year, 
althoug*’  this  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  at  the  moment,  but  for  all 
time.  You  have  shown  a creative  spirit,  a progressive 
and  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  you  have  evidenced  in  )^our  con- 
gregational  W)  rk  is  something  which  should  make  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  world  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  within  your  power  to 
electrify  Judaism  and  to  show  the  rest  of  the  American  Jewry 
what  can  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done.  This  is  your  task 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  challenge  should  fill  you  with  a 


iv. 


desire  to  outdo  even  your  previous  efforts•  The  ^ongregation[)f 
Liberal  Judaism  of  Orlando,  •״'lorida  15  one  congregation  of  which 
we  will  hear  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  of  that  I am  certAin. 

We  look,  then,  in  retrospect  to  the  old  year  and  we  note  an 
achievement  and  as  we  fame  the  coming  year  we  are  confronted  with 
a challenge  for  ^he  future.  A House  of  Worship  has  been  built 
and  it  promises  to  be,  truly,  a House  of  *^od.  The  adherants  of 
the  Almighty  will  worship  here  in  unison,  ±n  concord  and  thep  will 
come  together  to  celebrate  and  give  tnanks  for  their  Joys;  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  congregation  will  gather  here  to  sympathize 
with  its  fellow  worshippers  in  time  of  need  and  distress^  This 
is  a true  House  of  Worship,  a Temple  where  all  may  come  and  raise 
their  voices  in  prayer  and  adoration,  -öut  this  House  of  ^od 
was  not  built  Just  for  now,  it  was  erected  to  serve  future  gene- 
rations  as  well.  Grod  cause  you  to  prosper  tmd  be  happ^  ii!  your 
communit^and  may  you  in  the  coming  year,  and  in  future  years, 
build  here  a congregation  of  devout  worshippers  who  will  not  oiily 
<>ay  their  prayers  amidst  the  congregation  but  who  will  live  the 
lives  of  decent,  god  fearing  men  and  Aomen,  This  is  Judaism  ; 
a way  of  life,  an  honest  relationship  between  one  and  the  other 
and  its  hope  is  to  establish  the  pricinples  of  universal  Brother- 
hood  on  the  face  of  tho  ocU-ih.  You  have  built  a monument  for 

itr 

Judaism;  look  to  the  future,  4w4d  accept  cne  ר j en״e  w^aieh-has 


aisir.g 


ymt— «id  all  of  Jewry  will  praise  your  name, 

0 0 ע PlUiy  f׳r  »e/‘ 

dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  will  In:  forever  pr 


Thee 


Happy  are  they  wlic 


Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism,  Orlando,  Florida;  Sept.  28,  191ל 


A i5ullding. 


׳/^P׳ מ 


^^/? ׳; י 
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"Hnppy  ait  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  will  be  for- 

ever  praisiiig  Thee”. 

/ is,  indeed,  an  auspicious  oocassion.  We  are  gathered 

t1bft(;Wfctagi‘here  ±n  a new  Synagogue  and  we  are  privileged  to  be 
participants  in  the  first  religious  service  which  is  being  hjsld 
within  these  hallowed  walls.  As  we  look  about  us  we  note  that 
we  are  worshipping  in  a building  composed  of  brick  and  cement, 
but  this  one־,  for  some  strange  reason,  seems  to  be  made  of  more 
than  the  00  tjnonly  used  building  materials;  its  foundations  are 
held  together  by  so nething  more  than  mere  mortar  and  cement. 

I say  t iis  for  our  new  building  is  composed  of  brick  and  stone 
on  the|)utside  only  but  on  - he  ir;side  it  is  inhabite  d by  human 
beings  who  make,  and  who  have  the  ability  to  change,  an  ordi/- 
nary  structure,  be  it  ever  so  humble  or  splendid  n edifice, 
in  o a House  of  &od. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inside  of  a building  is  the  important 
part  for  true  splendor  and  glory  00*e  from  within.  How  wonder- 
ful  it  is  to  know  that  people  such  as  you  have  taken  it  upon 
yourself  to  build  a House  of  God,  a place  of  worship,  where 
you  oorne  together  to  pray  and  offer  up/5D2lj?־s  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  the  Almighty.  The  Hebrew  phrase  with  which  I opened 
my  remarks  seems,  therefore,  most  adequate  for  I feel  that  with- 
in  this  building,  this  Temple,  there  is  a spirit  of  happiness 
and  tranquility  which  can  only  come  to  a congregation  as  it  gathers 
fof  worship  purposes. 

, ..  . 

”Happy  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  will  be  forever  prj^sing 

Thee.”  ^ 


I know  that  you  are  happy  with  your  new  building  for  it  was 
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not  more  than  a mere  two  months  a^־o  that  I had  +he  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  one  of  your  members  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  congregation.  When  he  ßpoke  of  the  Temple,  he 
became  something  of  a chariged  man.  Kindness  and  generosity  were 
certainly  not  lacking  during  the  time  when  we  had  our  meeting  in 
New  York  City  but  when  speaking  of  this  Temple,  his  eyes  lit  up, 
his  countenance  changed  and  a smile  enveloped  his  face.  I coitld 
see  that  here  was  a man  who  loved  וbhe  work  in  w!  ich  he  was  en- 
gaged  and  that  to  him  the  affairs  having  to  do  with  the  Temple 
were  labors  of  love,  ]furthermore,  he  was  not  the  only  one  who 
gave  evidence  of  this  kknd  of  an  attitude  for  in  the  short  time 
that  I h^ave  been  in  tnis  wonderful  city  of  yours,  I have  seem 
this  change  of  coan^en^ance  quite  a few  times  already.  It  seems  . 
that  all  of  you  are  In  love  with  your  new  House  of  Worship  and 
I think  that  all  of  your  expressions  of  that  love  are  justified. 

However,  as  I noted  before,  a Temple  mean;^  30  much  more 
than  mere  brick  and  stone  for  it  is  the  people  who  inake  the  House 
of  God  something  different  and  unique.  Unfoirtunately,  life  is 
not  t^hat  kind  of  an  affair  whibh  brings  only  gooc’.  and  joy  to 
those  who  live  it  but  there  is  sadness,  trial  and  sorrcwjfl  to  be 
found  as  well.  It  is  this  which  makes  a House  of  Worship  really 
worthwhile:  that  the  congregants  share  not  only  the  joys,  the 
Simchas,  but  also  the  sharing  of  the  misfortunes  which  may  befall 
you.  It  is  Ahis  kind  of  a Temple  which,  I am  certain,  you  have 
built  together!  It  seems  to  me  that  ;!Jhere  is  a place  where  I 
can  come  in  my  sorrow  and  find  solace  and  sympathy  and  it  is  here 
that  I can  cojoe,  grate־Pully  and  with  ;^a  song  in  my  heait  and  give 
expression  to  the  joy  which  is  a part  of  me.  If  this  is  to  be 
the  function  of  this  House  of  Worship  then,  I believe,  you  have, 
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indeed,  built  not  merely  an  edifice  but  you  have  erected  a House 
of  God  which  will  fill  the  needs  of  your  entire  congregation  . 

It  is  a home  by  and  for  the  Jewish  community;  it  has  been  planned 
ana  built  by  the  energies  and  devotion  of  its  adherents.  May  you 
multiply  An  number  and  strength  and  may  your  efforts  on  beha^lf 
of  this  Temple  be  rewarded. 

ThÄs  serv^ceiji  however,  marks  an  auspicious  occassion  for 
another  reason.  You  are  participating  in  the  xe  first  service 
to  be  held  here  and  I think  that  this  marks  a wonde^ul  event  in 
your  history  as  a new  congregation.  If  one  can  judge  by  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  edifice  I feel  safe  in  saying  that  the 
coming  year  which  is  almost  upon  us  will  be  a fruitful,  happy  and 
good  one.  The  coming  year  presents  mSy  challenged  to  us,  of 
which  we  will  speak  on  another  date,  but  I think  that  the  initial 
challenge  kxx  for  a stio  nger  and  more  united  Jewry  has  been  won 
by  you  already.  All  of  you,  gathered  here  this  evening,  have 
a task  before  you  for  it  is  up  to  you  to  lead  positive  Jewish 
lives  in  the  coming  year  with  the  same  amount  of  cnthuoiQjtRS־  as 
you  have  shown  in  erecting  this  monument  to  your  faith.  Religion 
is  not  merely  a new  building,  a Tor-h,  the  lighting  of  candles 
and  the  singing  of  the  Kiddush  but  it  is  a way  of  life.  Your 
new  Synagogue  shows  you  the  way  not  only  for  the  coming  year, 
al thou this  is  uppermost  in  our  minds  at  the  moment,  but  for  all 
time.  You  have  shown  a creative  spirit,  a progressive  spi>  it//1 
and  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  which  you  have  evidenced  in  J^our  con- 
gregational  v©  rk  is  something  which  should  make  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  world  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  within  your  power  to 
electrify  Judaism  and  to  show  the  rest  of  the  American  Jewry 
what  can  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  done.  This  is  your  task 
for  *he  coming  year  and  the  challenge  sh׳uld  fill  you  with  a 
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desire  to  outdo  even  your  previous  efforts.  The  '^ongregation^f 
Liberal  Judaism  of  Orlando,  ־^'lorida  is  one  congregation  of  which 
we  will  hear  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  of  that  I am  certain. 

We  1■  ok,  then,  in  retrospect  to  the  old  year  and  we  note  an 
achievement  and  as  we  faae  tne  coming  year  we  are  confronted  with 
a challenge  for  fhe  future.  A House  of  Vtorship  has  oeen  built 
and  It  promises  to  be,  truly,  a House  of  ^od.  The  adheraiits  of 
the  Almighty  will  worship  here  in  unison,  ix^  concord  and  thejs  will 
come  together  to  celebrate  and  ive  tinanks  for  tiieir  Joys;  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  congregation  will  gather  liere  to  sympathize 
with  its  fellow  worshippers  in  time  of  need  and  distr<  ss^  This 
is  a true  House  of  worship,  a Temple  where  all  may  come  and  raise 
their  voices  in  prciyei־  and  adoration,  üut  this  House  of  ü’od 
was  .a3t  ouilt  just  for  now,  it  was  erected  to  serve  future  gene- 
rations  ns  well.  R-od  ca׳  se  you  to  prosper  and  be  happj  in  your 
oommunityand  may  you  in  the  coming  year,  and  iii  future  years, 
build  he׳e  a congregation  of  devout  worshippers  who  will  not  ohly 
«ay  trie  Lr  prayers  amidst  "^he  congregation  but  who  will  live  the 
lives  of  decent,  god  fearing  men  and  voiien.  This  is  Judaism  ; 
a way  of  life,  an  honest  relationship  between  one  and  the  othei 
and  i־״־s  hope  is  to  establish  the  prioinples  of  univ  rsal  Brother- 
hood  on  the  face  of  trie  earth.  You  have  built  a monument  for 
Judaism;  look  to  tlie  future,  and  accept  tue  cnall  enge  v\hich  has 
been  placed  before  you  and  all  of  Jewry  will  praise  your  name. 

'-j 

Happy  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy  house,  they  will  be  forever  praising 

Thee 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Tudaisra,  Orliindo,  Florida;  Sept.  28,  1951 
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Let  there  be  Light! 

Before  entering  A new  year  I always  like  to  look  into  a favorite 
book  of  nine.  I like  to  read  this  book  for  its  message  is  always 
as  new  to  me  as  any  of  the  new  years  into  which  I am  about  enter. 

And  do,  it  was  the  case  again  a short  time  ago  that  I opened  my 
Bible  to  the  first  page  add  read  there  the  sentence  which  struck 
me  with  particular  signif inance,  as  it  alv^ays  does  just  prior  to 
iiosh  Hashono;  4/7A  -^'r/CO  t ר rO 

"In  the  beginning  '■^od  created  the  neaven  and  the  i^arth.  Jind  Ähe  earth 
was  without  form  and  void  and  theie  was  darkness  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep."  ^'his  is  a dark,  brooding  sentiment  with  which  thejßible 
opens  its  wisdom  to  the  reader;  all  is  dark  and  ugly,  there  is  no 
forra^ •aist' all  is  a void.  The  world,  although  existing,  is  a large 
cavern  of  nothingness  and  there  abounds  not  one  spirit  within  its 
confines.  This  sentiment  startled  me  for  I feel  i«  the  same  way 
as  we  close  the  old  year  of  5711  and  begin  the  new  year  of  5712• 

The  world,  although  filled  in  by  now  and  bursting  at  its  seams, 
is  without  form  and  devoid  of  feeling  for  there  is  darkness  in  the 
soul^  of  man  which  is  ruling  us  and  our  kind.  The  New  Year  of  5712 
presents  an  utter  picture  of  desolation  to  us  and  we  look  about  us 
and  ask;  ״What  of  the  future?"  What  of  the  future  of׳  world  and  what 
of  our  future?  Perhaps  the  sentiment  which  is  predominant  with  us 


this  evening  can  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  T^ible  for  he  who 
laments  of er  the  fate  of  his  people  cries  out:  < ' C ^ 

?’ג׳ 'י''״ - לי׳י ן 
* ^ * « ־׳ - * י 

״Por  these  things  do  I weep,  my  ey®,  my  0ye  runneth  down  with  water 


because  far  from  me  is  the  'Comforter." 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  <-׳‘omfortor  is  far  from  all  vx  of  us 
and  I think  that  the  reason  for  his  absence  is  that  we  are  not  worthy 
of  his  presence;  it  is  our  fault  that  He  neglects  us  for  he  have 


> 
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neglected  Him•  How  much  have  we  done  o^er  the  past  year  which  merits 
praise  and  how  much  have  we  achieved?  Are  we  not  more  concerned 
with  our  material  pleasures  and  our  constant  seeking  for  that  which 
accepta\11e  from  the  outside  rather  than  that  v(41ich  stems  from 
within?  We  have  become  hard,  callous  and  arrogant  and  the  prob- 
lems  of  the  needy  and  hungry  do  not  affect  us  any  more.  We  are 
devoid  of  sentimentality  and  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  ״selfQ 
that  we  forget  all  about  the  ”other”•  It  is  a case  of  being  occupied 
with  ourselves  so  much  that  we  have  no  room,  no  place,  no  warm 

spot  in  our  hearts  for  anyone  else. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  in  this  society  of  ours,  which  we  call 
”modem”  and  ”civilized”,  we  are  confronfeed  all  too  often  with  en- 
tire  families  who  are  divided  amongst  themselves,  how  father  hates 
mother  and  how  the  child  is  at  odds  with  the  parents.  We  hear  of 
race  riots,  we  are  shown  pictures  of  the  maimed  and  the  starving, 
we  hear  of  cases  of  complete  dissalusionment  and  how  often  do  we 
read  of  the  poor  old  miser  who  is  found  locked  in  his  old  an^d 
dirty  room  holding  securities  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollard 
in  his  dead  hands•  It  seems  that  all  of  Fs  are  trying  to  retreat 
into  our  little  room  and  shut  the  door,  just  like  the  miser  did. 
we  are  afraid  of  the  uncertainties  with  which  we  are  confronted; 
continuously  we  trable  olxJthKxfKtex»  and  often  we  weep  when  thinking 
of ־* ־he  future.  Tlie  void  exists  within  all  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  for  we  try  to  eliminate  and  eradicate  from  our  thoughts 
the  factor  that  the  comforter,  the  God  of  Israel  and  ״.ankind  , is 
not  by  our  side,  is  not  a very  real  and  detirmining  part  of  our  lives 
״e  must  begin  to  realize  that  we  cannot  exist  and  live  usefu״.!, 
positive  Jewish  lives  without  the  helping  hand  of  Him  who  created 

Heaven  and  Earth  and  who  created  us. 
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I say  that  there  is  a void  within  us  and  that  we  are  poor  in 

spirit  but  this  not  be  the  case•  As  with  the  miser,  locked  in 

his  room^  so  with  us,  for  we  are  rich  beyond  our  realization.  The 

Bible  opens  its  pages  to  the  reader  by  speaking  of  darkness  and 

a void  but  immediately  thereafter  the  Almighty  gives  us  the  !remedy• 
He  pronounces  the  words:  ' ״ 'עLet  there  be  light!”  P/f 

”And  there  was  Light•”  ^y  the  word  of  ^od,  by  His  commandment 
He  has  transformed  a world  of  darkness  and  ugliness  into  a s^ere 
of  light,  beauty  and  happiness.  Let  there  be  light  in  our  lives! 
Let  there  be  light  in  the  year  to  come  not  only  foi/is  but  for  all 
mankind.  No  longer  do  our  eyes  have  to  be  filled  with  tears  , no 
longer  do  our  bodies  have  to  be  racked  with  pain  and  no  longer 
do  we  Ixta  have  to  sigh  and  wail  for  it  is  within  our  power  to 
come  close  to,  and  call  upon^our  Comforter  and  learn  to  appreciate 
those  riches  with  which  we  are  blessed. 


Too  many  of  us,  however,  look  for  these  riches  in  material  form. 
This  ii^not  the  t]^e  and  real  wealth  which  is  of  benefit  to  us.  The 
car,  the  television  set,  the  large  and  spacious  house  all  these  are 
transitory  pleasures  whith  give  us  nothing  but  superficial  respect 
from  our  neighbors.  Our  true  riches,  our  dearest  blessings,  must 
be  counted  in  other  ways.  Do  we  appreciate  these  gifts  of  God  which 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted  so  often  and  wrtiich  we  seldom, if  eve!; 
acknowledge  with  thanks  Before  our  Creator?  I refer  to  the  blessings 
of  health  which  allows  us  to  carry  on  our  lives  from  day  to  day 
feeling  good  and  happy,  which  keeps  us  active  and  productive  and 
does  not  make  us  a burden  to  anyone. 

I beg  you  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  Love,  that  blessing  which 
allows  for  harmonious  family  relations,  a gift  the  value  of  which 
we  often  tend  to  overlook.  What  a wonderful  sight  it  is  to  ^ see 
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a family  beng  together  in  joy  and  sorrow,  knowing  that  their  Love 
for  one  another  can  surmount  any  and  all  abstacles  placed  before 
them•  Where  there  is  real  family  love  there  is  no  selfishness 
for  all  are  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  other. 

Then,  there  is  the  blessing  of  Life  itself•  Wejwho  are  so 
concerned  with  our  daily  lives  often  tend  to  overlook  the  simple 
and  most  beautiful  facets  of  our  existence.  We  forget  to  listen 
to  the  laughter  of  children,  we  become  inunune  to  thejoutstret^ched 
hand  that  bids  us  for  aid  and  we  have  no  time  to  view  the  beauties 
of  nature.  It  is  to  this  that  our  society  has  coraeJ  that  w^  e 
are  no  longer  capacle  of  taking  pleasure  in  our  daily  lives 
for  we  are  too  possessed  with  our  own  affairs.  This  is  certainly 
no  way  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  life  and  this 
is  no  way  for  us  to  give  thanks  to  the  Creator  for  all  those 
blessings  which  lx  He  has  bestowed  upon  us.  The  ■*^!mighty  com- 
manded  the  firmament  and  the  cosmos  to  bring  forth  light  and 
there  was  Light  1 I repeat,  again,  let  there  be  light  in  our 
lives!  Let  us  realize  the  beauty  of  life,  of  health  and  of  love 
in  our  daily  ±±xkx  encounters  with  one  another  so  that  by  appre- 

and  not  the 

material  ones,  we  will  ^come  ever  closer  to  our 

Indeed,  the  new  year  of 712 צ  is  upon  us  and  we  must  make 
it  a memorable  one  for  all  of  us.  You,  here  in  this  congregation, 
have  made  a start  in  the  right  direction  but  now  you  must  00  n- 
tinue  the  work.  You  have  built  thxL  Housw  of  God  and  it  is  your 
task,  from  now  on, to  make  it  the  center  of  your  lives  and  dreams, 
lou  must  build  it  up,  you  must  include  it  in  your  social  as  well 
as  cultiiral  activites  and  it  must  become  to  all  of  you  a second 
home.  Theirear  5712  is  to  be  a year  in  which  the  light  of  achieve- 


ciating  theloftier  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life. 
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ment  willjshine  in  all  of  onr  homes  and  it  will  illiiminate  the  path 
on  which  we  are  to  travel  in  the  year  to  come.  Darkness,  sorrow 
and  the  d(fcspair  over  the  conditions  which  exist  at  present  will  not 
be  a part  of  us  any  longer  for  we  will  look  toward,  and  be  guided 
by,  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  Almighty,  It  is  He  who  will 
guide  us  to  a more  wholesome  liife,  to  a better  understanding  of  one 
another  and  it  is  He  4ג  will  make  us  appreciate  the  finer,  better 
things  with  which  life  is  so  plentiful, 

the  year  3712.  No  longer  will  our  world, 
and  our  lives,  be  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  despair  and  brooding 
but  we  will  face  the  year  to  dome  with  ever  increasing  strength 
and  power  for  We  have  put  a measure  of  light  into  our  lives.  ׳»)' 

Let  there  be  Light!״  was  the  •^ivine  ^o  !!mandment , therefore  let 
there  be  light  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  those  about  us. 

Let  us  be  guided  by  a greater  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
Health,  Love  and  Life  for  these  blessings  are  Divine;  they  are 
the  factors,  the  Light,  which  will  cause  us  to  sojourn  from  a 
world  of  darkness  into  a world  of  light,  splendor  and  majesty; 
the  Light,  splendor  and  majesty  wiihxlx  which  is  Grod, 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  i'lorida 

Sept,  30,  1051  Erev  Rosh  Hashono 


•Let  there  be  Light  I 

Before  entering  * new  year  I always  like  to  look  into  a favprite 

book  of  nine.  I if  e to  read  this  book  for  its  message  is  always 

as  new  to  me  as  any  of  the  new  years  into  whioh  I am  about  enter. 

And  do,  it  was  the  case  again  a short  time  ago  that  I opened  my 

Bible  to  the  first  page  add  read  there  the  sentenoe  whioh  struok 

me  With  particular  si^ificanoe.  as  it  always  does  Just  prior  to 
nosh  Hashonoi  ^ /a 

*In  the  beginning  dod  created  the  aeaven  and  the  isarth.  *nd  »he  earth 

was  without  form  and  void  and  there  was  darkness  upon  the  face  of 

the  deep.  Ihig  xa  a dark,  brooding  sentiment  with  whioh  thejbible 

opens  its  wisdom  to  the  reader;  all  is  dark  and  ugly,  there  is  no 

form  and  all  is  a void.  The  world,  although  existing,  is  a large 

cavern  of  nothingness  and  there  abarnds  not  one  spirit  within  its 

confines.  This  sentiment  startled  me  for  I feel  the  same  way 

as  we  close  the  old  year  of  5711  and  begin  the  new  year  of  5712. 

The  world,  although  filled  in  by  now  and  bursting  at  its  seams, 

is  without  form,  and  devoid  of  feeling  for  there  is^darkness  in’the 

of  man  whioh  is  ״.ling  us  a״J  our  kind.  The  Hew  Year  of  5712 

presents  an  utter  picture  of  desolation  to  us  and  we  look  about  us 

and  ask;  ״»hat  of  the  future?״  »hat  of  the  future  of'torld  and  what 

of  our  future?  Perhaps  the  sentiment  which  is  predominant  with  us 

this  evening  oan^be  found  in  another  part  of  the  Bible  for  he  who 

laments  ofer  the  fate  of  his  people  cries  out;^H^  P , 

׳J^nג ׳ ?« ך ׳>  s ׳ ׳J'd  V'r  'Jn  ) },,  fr 

Por  these  things  do  I weep,  my  eye,  my  eye  runneth  down  with  water 
because  far  from  me  is  the  Comforter." 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  «omfortor  is  far  from  all  n of  us 
and  I think  that  the  reason  for  his  abaenoe  is  that  we  are  not  worthy 
of  his  presence,  it  is  our  fault  that  He  neglects  us  for  he  have 
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neglected  Him.  How  much  have  we  done  oiger  the  past  year  which  merits 
praise  and  how  much  have  we  achieved?  Are  we  not  more  concerned 
with  our  material  pleasures  and  our  constant  seeking  for  that  which 
acceptalJle  from  the  outside  rather  than  that  wiiioh  stems  from 
within?  We  have  become  hard,  callous  and  arrogant  and  the  prob- 
lems  of  the  needy  and  hungry  do  tot  affect  us  any  more.  We  are 
devoid  of  sentimentality  and  we  are  so  concerned  with  the  **selfQ 
that ’we  forget  all  about  the  "other”.  It  is  a case  of  being  occupied 
with  oiirselves  so  much  that  we  have  no  room,  no  place,  no  warm 
spot  in  oiir  he-rts  for  anyone  else. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  in  this  society  of  ours,  which  we  call 
"modem”  and  "civilized",  we  are  confronted  all  too  often  with  en- 
tire  families  who  are  divided  amongst  themselves,  how  father  hates 
mother  and  how  the  child  is  at  odds  with  the  parents.  We  hear  of 
race  riots,  we  are  shown  pictures  of  the  maimed  and  the  starving, 
we  hear  of  oases  of  complete  dissalusionment  and  how  often  do  we 
read  of  the  poor  old  miser  who  is  found  looked  in  his  old  an^d 
dirty  room  holding  securities  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollard 
in  his  dead  hands.  It  seems  that  all  of  f(8  are  trying  to  retreat 
into  our  little  room. and  shut  the  door,  just  like  the  miser  did. 

We  are  afraid  of  the  uncertainties  with  which  we  are  confronted; 
continuously  we  trable  ocj&xjChKxfntiauc  and  often  we  weep  when  thinking 
of  ־^he  future.  The  void  exists  within  all  of  us  at  one  tine  or 
another  for  we  try  to  eliminate  and  eradicate  from  our  thoughts 
the  factor  that ־« ־he  Comforter,  the  God  of  Israel  and  mankind  , is 
not  by  our  side,  is  not  a very  real  and  detirmining  part  of  our  lives, 
ne  must  begin  to  realize  that  we  cannot  exist  and  live  useful, 
positive  Jewish  lives  without  the  helping  hand  of  Him  Wio  created 
Heaven  and  Barth  and  who  created  us. 
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I say  that  there  18  a void  within  ns  an«  that  »׳e  are  poor  In 

spirit  but  this  not  be  the  case.  As  with  the  miser,  looked  In  . 

his  room, so  with  us.  for  we  are  rich  beyond  onr  realisation.  The 

Bible  opens  its  pages  to  the  reader  by  speaking  of  darkness  and 

a void  but  lomedlately  thereafter  the  Almighty  gives  us  the  remedy. 

. ■)//(  ׳;) ' ■tjhöre  b6  ^ 

He  pronounces  the  words״ 

״And  there  was  light. ״ ״y  the  word  of  ״od.  by  His  commandment 
He  has  transformed  a world  of  darkness  and  ugliness  Into  a sh^ere 
of  light,  beauty  and  happiness.  Let  there  be  light  in  our  llvesi 
Let  there  be  light  K.  the  year  to  come  not  only  fo^s  but  for  all 
mankind.  Ho  longer  do  our  eyes  have  to  be  filled  with  tears  . no 
longer  do  our  bodies  have  to  be  racked  with  pain  and  no  longer 
do  we  «״to  have  to  sigh  and  wall  for  It  Is  within  our  power  to 
oome  close  to,  and  call  upon, our  Comforter  and  learn  to  appreciate 

those  riches  with  which  we  are  blessed. 

TOO  many  of  us.  however,  look  for  these  riches  In  material  fonn. 

This  l^ot  the  t^e  and  real  wealth  which  is  of  benefit  to  us.  The 
oar.  the  television  set.  the  large  and  spacious  house  all  these  are 
transitory  pleasures  whlVh  give  us  nothing  but  superficial  respect 
Im  our  neighbors.  Our  true  riches,  our  dearest  blessings,  must 
be  counted  In  other  ways.  Lo ־ ״  appreciate  these  gifts  of  Ood  which 
«־  tend  to  take  for  granted  so  often  and  ehich  we  seldom,״  ever, 
acknowledge  with  thanks  »efore  our  Creator^  I refer  to  the  blessings 
of  health  whlöi  allows  us  to  carry  on  our  lives  from  day  to  day 
feeling  good  and  happy,  which  keeps  us  active  and  productive  and 

does  not  make  us  a burden  to  anyone. 

I beg  you  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  Love,  that  blessing  which 

allows  fcr  harmonicus  family  relations,  a «1ft  the  value  of  which  • 

we  often  tend  to  overlook.  Hhat  a wonderful  sight  It  Is  to  i see 


a family  be^g  together  in  ;)oy  and  sorrow,  knowing  that  ilielr  Love 
for  one  another  oan  surmount  any  and  all  abstaoles  placed  before 
them.  Where  there  is  real  family  love  there  is  no  selfishness 
for  all  are  ready  to  come  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  other. 

Then,  there  is  the  blessing  of  Life  itself.  W^/who  are  30 
concerned  with  our  daily  lives  often  tend  to  overlook  the  simple 
and  most  beautiful  facets  of  our  existence.  We  forget  to  listen 
to  the  laughter  of  children,  we  become  immune  to  th^utstret_phed 
hand  that  bids  us  for  aid  and  we  have  no  time  to  view  the  beauties 
of  nature.  It  is  to  this  that  our  society  has  oomeJ  that  w^e 
are  no  longer  oapaöle  of  taking  pleasure  in  our  daily  lives 
for  we  are  too  possessed  with  our  own  affairs.  This  is  certainly 
no  way  for  anyone  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  life  and  this 
is  no  way  for  u8  to  give  tiianks  to  the  Creator  for  all  those 
blessings  which  Ix  He  has  bestowed  upon  us.  The  ^imighty  com- 
manded  the  firmament  and  the  cosmos  to  bring  forth  light,  and 
there  was  Light!  I repeat,  again,  let  there  be  light  in  our 
lives!  Let  us  realize  the  beauty  of  life,  of  health  and  of  love 
in  our  daily  iblxBX  encounters  with  one  another  so  that  by  appre- 
oiating  th^loftier  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life,  ai^^ot  the 
material  ones,  we  will  ever  closer  to  our 'Crei^tor. 

Indeed,  the  new  yeai’  of  5712  is  upon  us  and  we  must  make 
it  a memorable  one  for  all  of  us.  You,  here  in  this  congregation, 
have  made  a start  in  the  right  direction  but  now  you  must  con- 
tinue  the  work.  You  liave  built  *his  House  of  Ood  and  it  is  your 
task,  from  now  on, to  make  it  the  center  of  your  lives  and  dreams. 
You  must  build  it  up,  you  must  include  it  in  your  sooial  as  well 
as  cultural  aotivites  and  it  must  become  to  all  of  you  a second 
home.  Th^year  5712  is  to  be  a year  in  which  the  light  of  achieve- 
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״e״t  wil^shine  1.1  all  of  our  homes  and  It 111 ״  lllu־״*״t־  the  path 
on  which  we  are  to  travel  In  the  year  to  come.  Darkness,  sorrow 
and  the  ddspalr  over  the  0 editions  which  e־l־t  at  present  will  not 
be  a part  of  us  any  longer  for  we  will  look  toward,  and  he  guided 
by,  the  light  wkloh  emanates  from  the  Almighty.  It  is  He  who  will 
guide  us  to  a more  wholesome  life,  to  a bet+er  understanding  of  one 
another  and  It  is  He  no  wUl  make  us  pppreolate  the  finer,  better 

״things  with  which  life  is  so  plentiful• 

A Hew  Year  Is  upon  us,  the  ye.ur  5712.  Ho  loriger  will  our  world, 

and  our  lives,  be  plunged  Into  the  darkness  of  despair  and  brooding 
but  we  will  faoe  the  year  to  dome  with  ever  liioreaslng  strength 
and  power  for  we  have  put  a measure  of  light  Into  our  lives. י ׳ »/ ל 
״Let  there  be  Llgtitl"  was  the  ülvine  ״o  mandment,  therefore  let 
there  be  llglrt  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  those  about  us. 

Let  us  be  guided  by  a greater  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
Health,  love  and  Life  for  these  blessings  are  Divine:  they  are 
the  factors,  the  Light,  which  will  oause  us  to  sojourn  from  a 
world  of  dark..ess  into  a world  of  light,  splendor  and  majesty; 
the  Light,  splendor  and  majesty  which  Is  »od. 


Orlundo ! Florida  Xftwiix 


Brev  Rosh  Hashono 


Congregation  of  Lilieral  Judaism 
Sept.  30,  1051 


This^Years  Best  Seller. 


Many  centuries  ago  ״hen  times  ״ere  good  or  ״hen  times  ״ere  bad- 
old  men,  the  sages  of  the  community,  sat  on  their  stools  and  bendkes 
and  told  stories, to  their  young  listeners.  These  stories  00-״ 

־־rned  themselves  ״ith  life,  its  positive  and  negative  p^ses, 
loys  and  sorro״B.  its  triumphs  and  defeats.  The  young  men  ״u״ld 
sit  and  listen,  ״ith  open  mou/iths  and  ״ide  eyes  as  they  drank 
in  the  ״ords  of  the  ״ise  men  and  prophets.  They  relived  the 
stories  told  over  the  ages;  they  became  the  heroes  and  the  villains, 
they  spoke  in  the  mark^  place  and  it  ״as  they  rt־o](pleaded  with 
God  for  their  people^«  these  young  men  gre״  into  manhoo^and,  then, 
into  old  age,  they  in  turn  told  these  stories  to  their  sons  and,  so. 
the  tales  of  the  ancients  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  glne- 
ration  never  to  be  forgotten,  *hen,  finally,  these  stories  *(and 

adventures  ״ere  .,ritten  den  they  ״ere  compiled  and  we  kno״  these 
compilations  as  Books. 

Mo״,  there  are  good  books  and  there  are  bad  books,  those  which 
have  meaning^  to  them  and  those  which  are  read  merely  for  their 
sensual  and  sensational  value.  We,  modem  times,  are  great 
readers  but  all  too  often  we  tend  to  emphasize  those  books  which 
are  of  a temporary  nature;  those  books  which  thrill  us  for  a 
moment  and  are  speedily  forgotten.  And  so,  we  have  books  which 
sen  many  copies  over  the  years  and  we  call  them  "best  sellers". 

The^e  are  bocks  cf  a secular  nature  and  those  dealing  with  reli/. 
gious  themes;  we  discuss  them  at  home  or  at  forums,  we  read  a- 
bout  them  in  the  reviews  and  we  become  familiar  with  their  eon- 
tonts.  But,  all  too  af  soon,  a new  star  rises  on  the  firmament 
and  we  are  confronted  with  another,  a newer,  best  seller. 

In  our  Haftorah  portion  for  today  we  have  another  discussion 
of  a book  which  was  new  ^o  the  people,  the  Holy  ■öible.  The 
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Priest,  Ezra,  assembled  the  &c±Mxi:  people  on  a Rosh  Hashono 
many  centuries  ago  and  he  read  told  explained  to  them  the  Books  of 
the  Law,  I'his  law  was  the  Book  of  Moses,  a series  of  five  volumes 
which  told  of  the  creation  of  the  world,'  the  jouiriey  of  Israel 
out  of  slavery  and  into  a world  of  freedom.  It  is  the  story  of 
a people,  its  laws,  mores  and  achievements.  In  the  time  of 
Ezra,  however,  the  people  were  not  very  familiar  with  this  book 
of  their  own  history  and,  therefore,  the  scribe  and  priest  took 
it  upon  himself  to  j^read  out  of  this  book  and  enlighten  the 
people  gathered  before  him.  He  did  this  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  Tishri,  the  very  samd  day  which  we  are  observing  on 
our  Jewish  calender  today,  I feel,  tnerefore,  that  it  is  not 
out  of  place  for  me  to  give  you  a book  review  thid  dayj  it  is, 
in  fact,  in  keeping  with  Jewish  tradit^ion. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  a book  which  has  always  been  a best 
seller,  not  for  a year  or  two  years,  not  for  a decade  or  a ge- 
neration  but  from  time  immemorial  the  manuscript  which  contains 
the  wor^d  of  ‘'od  has  been  bought  and  read  by  more  people  than 
has  any  other  •botJk•  It  is  for  us  to  examine  and  think  over  )ft 
this  fact,  it  is  jBor  us  to  ponder  the  question  of  why  such  a 
book  has  been  read  and  studied  by  untold  millions  over  the  un- 


counted centuries. 

We  find  in  the ״ ־ible  that  which  a person  seeks.  Here  ?ue 
have  a series  of  stories,  written  by  man  and  concerning  the  human 
be  ins  which  ^itth  all  the  frailties  connected  with  mortals, 

LOve,  Hate,  War,  Peace,  Corruption  and  immortal  messages  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  to  be  found  within  its  pages*  A panorama 
of  life  is  to  oe  Bound  within  its  covers  and  all  centers  around 
the  one , immovable , always  present  and  ever  merciful  God,  He  is 
the  one  who  regulates  and  watches,  it  is  He  ito  whom  we  can  turn 
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in  times  of  trouble  and  distress  and  it  is  the  faith  in  the  ־A.!« 
rpighty  which  restores  us  to  ■ormalcy  after  we  have  been  plunged  into 
the  depth  of  despair,  i'eople  find  a measure  of  hope  and  comfort 
in  reading  •fche  word  of  ^od,  much  more  than  they  would  by  reading 
any  of  the  classics  which  have  withstodd  the  test  of  the  ages•  It 
is  because  of  this  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  eternal  Best  Sellers 
and  I say  and  feel  that  if  you  consider  Shakespeare  to  be  holy, 

Isaiah  is  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  Dante  is  just  like  a little  bdy 
playing  with  words  when  compared  to  Job. 

Is  there  anywhere  in  the  literature  of  the  wor]Ji.  an  equal  to 
■f^mos,  to  Ho  sea,  to  Jeremiah?  I defy  you  to  show  m^  poetry  as  moving 
and  as  simple  and  yet  as  profound  as  one  finds  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

I challenge  you  to  bring  me  a love  story  which  can  shape  the  think- 
ing  of  man  as  can  the  Song  of  *^onga•  I dare  you  to  bring  me  an 
equal,  in  philosophy,  to  the  •^ook  of  Job•  Here  we  have  not  mere 
words  and  ideas  but  within  this  book  we  have  life  and  a design  for 
living.  True,  there  are  not  ready  made  ans  ers  for  general  consumption 
but  we  must  read  and  reread  in  order  to  get  the  meaning  and  subst^ce 
of  what  is  contained  witiiin  these  few  hundred  pages. 

What  is  the  meaning  one  can  expect  to  find?  Many  people  have 
different  and  unique  ans  er  to  this  problem  but  to  me  the  answer 
has  always  been  a simple  one.  I find  that  the  pages  of  the  ■ßible, 

the  stories,  tales  and  adventures  contained  therein,  the  message  of 

OjJL 

the  prophets/ show  mw  jtxand  guide  me  on  the  path  toward  God.  Through 
defeat  and  victory,  through  joy,  daughter  and  sorrow  Re  remains  as 
the  Rock  of  Ages  and  it  ־!oward  Him  that  we  strive  constantly. 

The  tests  with  which  our  ancestors  were  faced,  the  trials  which  our 
people  underwent,  the  many  times  that  they  strayed  from  the  right 
path  and  the  crimes  they  committed  all  led,  in  the  final  anaJLysis, 
to  a re-examination  of  their  way  of  life  and  the  realizationjthat 
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hope  and  salvation  do  not  lie  in  material  riches  usually  gained 
from  the  oppression  of  the  underprivileged.  True  hope,Mflt  peacd 
of  mind  and  equanimity  of  soul  come  by  adherance  to,  and  belie# 
ifi,  the  ultimate  goal  of  a united  mankind  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  each  and  every  individual.  This  is  to  roe  the  essence 
of  the  ^ible,  that  book  which  was  read  on  this  day  ages  ago  and 

which  is  read  constantly,  in  our  own  day. 

I hope  that  the  review  of  this  years  best  seller  has  noljled 
you  to  believe  that  our  people  has  stopped  writing  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  ^ible.  Works  in  philopphy,  history  and  p^otry 
have  been  a part  of  our  life  and  the  name  which  has  been  applied 
to  us,  "a  people  of  the  ±^ook" , is  not  unfounded.  In  our  day  and 
age  we  stil]jcontinue  to  w rite  but  all  too  few  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  authors.  Have  you  read  the 
stories  of  Sholom  Gleichem,  of  Sholom  Ash,  of  Perez^  Have  y^ou 
been  thrilled  as  you  read  and  pondered  over  the  poetry  of  Bialik? 
These  should  not  be  merely  so  many  names  to  you^ut  you  ^ould  be 
familiar  with  their  messages  for  their  words  are  Universal  add 
their  tone  is  Jewish.  I feel  that  every  home  should  not  only  have 
its  copies  of  Hemingway,  Sinolaitr  Lewis  and  Longfellow  but  should 
have  its  shelves  of  Jewish  books  as  well.  There  is  nothing  as 
grand  or  as  rewarding  as  to  identify  people  who 

have  produced  unexcelled- -literary  classics^ and  who  are  still  pro- 
ductive.  To  me  the  Bible  was  never  the  be  all  and  end  all  of 
Jewish  literature  but  merely  a stepping  stone  to  lUrther  ideas 
and  a more  positive  identification  with  Jewish  culture. 

This,  then,  is  the  day  of  ־“osh  Hashono,  the  day  on  which  many, 
many  centuries  ago  a priest  read  the  Law  of  God  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  On  that  same  day,  of  the  year  5712  which  we  are  beginning 
now,  I feel  that  it  is  a good  time  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the 


study  of  good  books,  the  Bible  and  those  that  are  a part  of  our 
tradition.  These  books  do  not  rise  and  fade,  do  not  sparkle  for  a־ 
few  brief  moments  and  then  dissapear,  they  are  eternal.  They  are 
read  and  will  be  read  long  past  our  time  iyecause  thelx  etemality 
of  those  pages  is  evident  to  all  who  want  to  believe  and  seek 
to  find  a way  toward  hope,  salvation  and  truth. 

We  must  return  to  the  book  of  our  ancestors  and  we  must  examine 
it  mdnutely  in  order  to  find  there  the  answers  which  we  seek.  No 
longer  will  he  have  to  read  ״!:iow  to  win  friends  and  influence  people״ 
for  the  basic  steps  of  social  relationship  are  all  to  be  foundjln  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  later  writingX^s.  If  if 
was  within  the  power  of  the  ancients  tojseek  and  search  for  ^od, 
and  this  search  is  told  to  us  within  this  years  best  seller,  it  is 

also  possible  for  us  to  seek  out  that  which  is  concrete,  stimulating 

■ 

and  positive(^  If  aiything  is  important,  if  anything  is  vital  tot 
us  in  the  year  ahead  it  is  that  we  must  not  give  up  the  search 
for  by  groping  our  w^y  through  darkness  we  will  be  rewarded,  ul- 
timately,  by  the  beacon  of  light  which  leads  to  fulfillment  and 
enrichment  of  soul4•  !!et  this  years  best  seller,  our  Holy  fible, 
be  our  guide  as  we  search,  ever  more  diligently,  in  order  to 
attain  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  •Florida  Oct.  1,  1951 

Rosh  Hashono  day. 
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This  Years  Best  Seller. 

Many  centuries  ago  when  times  were  good  or  when  times  were  bad 

old  men,  the  sages  of  the  community,  sat  on  their  stools  and  benches 
and  told  storieSj(to  their  young  listeners.  These  stories  con- 
earned  themselves  with  life,  its  positive  and  negative  p^ses, 
joys  and  sorrowH,  its  triumphs  and  defeats.  The  young  men  would 
sit  and  listen,  with  open  mou/ths  and  wide  eyes  £1s  they  drank 
in  the  words  of  the  wise  men  and  prophets.  They  relived  the  xwti 
stories  told  over  the  ages;  they  became  the  heroes  and  the  villains, 
they  spoke  in  the  market  place  and  it  was  they  vhoApleaded  with 
God  for  their  people.  As  these  young  men  grew  into  manhoo^iind,  then, 
into  old  age,  they  in  turn  told  these  stories  to  their  sons  and/ so, 
the  tales  of  the  ancients  vere  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration  never  to  be  forgotten,  ‘'״hen,  finally,  these  stories  ^and 
adventures  were  ritten  dou^n  they  were  compiled  and  we  know  these 
compilations  as  Books, 

Now,  there  are  good  books  and  there  are  bad  tooks,  ^hose  which 
have  meaning^  to  them  and  those  which  are  read  merely  for  their 
sensual  and  sensati<יnal  value.  We,  in  modem  times־,  are  great 
readers  but  all  too  often  we  tend  to  emphasize  those  books  which 
are  of  a temporary  nature;  those  books  which  thrill  us  for  a 
moment  and  are  speedily  forgotten.  And  so,  we  have  books  which 
sell  many  copies  over  the  years  and  we  call  them  "best  sellers". 

Th^^e  are  books  of  a secular  nature  and  those  dealing  with  reli/- 
gious  themes;  we  discuss  them  at  home  or  at  forums,  we  read  a- 
bout  them  in  the  reviews  and  we  becoWe  familiar  with  their  con- 
tants.  But,  all  too  Btf  soon,  a new  star  rises  on  the  firmament 
and  we  are  confronted  with  another,  a newer,  best  seller. 

In  our  Haftorah  portion  for  today  we  have  another  discussion 
of  a book  which  was  new  *o  the  people,  the  Holy  •^ible.  The 
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Priest,  Ezra,  assembled  the  txiEYX  people  on  a Hash  Hashono 
many  centuries  ago  and  he  read  *nd  explained  to  them  the  Books  of 
the  Law.  I'his  Law  was  the  Book  of  Moses,  a series  of  five  volumes 
which  told  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  י the  journey  of  I81־ael 
out  of  slavery  and  into  a world  of  freedom.  It  is  the  story  of 
a people,  its  laws,  mores  and  achievements.  In  the  time  of 
Ezxa,  howevfir,  the  people  were  not  very  familiar  with  this  look 
of  their  own  history  and,  therefore,  the  scribe  and  priest  took 
it  iipon  himself  to  ?fread  out  of  this  book  and  enlighten  the 
people  gathered  before  him.  He  did  this  on  the  first  day  of 
the  nonth  of  Tishri,  the  very  samd  day  which  we  are  observing  on 
our  Jewish  calender  today.  I feel,  ti^erefore,  that  it  is  not 
out  of  place  for  me  to  give  you  a book  review  this  day;  it  is, 
in  fact,  in  keeping  with  Jewish  tradit^^ion. 

We  are  now  .speaking  of  a book  which  has  always  been  a best 
seller,  not  for  a year  or  two  years,  not  for  a decade  or  a ge- 
neration  but  fro  a t Jie  immemorial  the  manuscript  which  contains 
the  w0}:|.d  of  ^od  has  been  bought  and  read  by  more  people  than 
has  any  other  book.  It  is  for  us  "o  examine  and  think  over 
this  fact,  it  is  t50r  u8  to  ponder  the  question  of  why  such  a 
book  has  been  read  and  studied  by  untold  milי ions  over  the  un- 
counted  centuries. 

find  in  the  ^ible  that  which  a person  seeks.  Here  w^e 
have  a series  of  stories,  written  by  man  an<i  oonctrning  the  human 
bein^  which  deal  with  all  the  frailties  connected  with  mortals. 
LOve,  Hate,  War,  Peace,  Corruption  and  immortal  messages  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  are  to  be  found  within  its  pagesj^  A panorama 
of  life  is  to  e Sound  within  its  covers  and  all  centers  around 
the  one, immovable,  always  present  and  ever  merciful  God.  He  is 
the  one  who  regulates  and  watches,  it  is  He  ^ whom  we  can  turn 
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ln  ttoes  of  trouble  and  distress  and  It  13  the  faith  In  the  A!. 

,IShty  ״«hloh  restores  us  to  Bormaloy  after  we  have  been  plunged  Into 
the  depth  of  despair,  *׳eople  find  a measure  of  hope  and  comfort 
1״  reading  fhe  word  of  »od.  much  more  than  they  would  by  reading 
any  of  the  olasslos  which  have  wlthstodd  the  test  of  ■*■he  ages.  It 
18  because  of  this  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  eternal  Best  Sellers 
and  I say  and  feel  that  If  you  consider  Shakespeare  to  be  holy, 

Isaiah  la  the  Holy  of. Holies  and  Kante  Is  Just  like  a little  biy 

playing  with  words  when  compared  to  Job. 

Is  there  anywhere  In  the  literat'i  e of  the  worUan  equal  to 
״mos,  to  Hosea,  to  Jeremiah?  I defy  you  to  show  m€  poetry  as  moving 
and  Is  Simple  and  yet  as  profound  as  one  finds  In  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

I challenge  you  to  bring  me  a love  story  which  can  shape  the  think- 
ing  cf  man  as  can  the  Bong  of ׳ ־ongs.  I dale  you  to  bring  me  an 
equal,  in  philosophy,  to  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  we  have  not  mere 
words  and  id  as  but  within  this  book  we  have  life  and  a design  for 
living.  Titae,  there  are  not  ready  made  ans  ers  for  general,  consumption 
but  we  must  read  and  reread  In  order  to  get  the  meaning  and  substr/oe 
of  what  is  contained  wit  dn  these  few  hiuidred  pages, 

What  is  the  meaning  one  can  expect  tr  find?  Many  people  have 
different  and  unique  ans  er  to  this  problem  rmt  to  me  the  answer 
has  always  been  a simple  one.  I find  that  the  page־  of  the  ״ible, 
the  stories,  tales  and  adventures  contai  ed  therein,  the  message  of 
the  prophets  show  m■  *xand  guide  me  on  the  path  toward  Ood.  Through 
def  at  and  victory,  thro״.gh  Joy,  daughter  nd  sorrow  He  remains  as 
the  Hook  of  Ages  and  It  l״s  ־oward  Him  that  we  strive  constantly. 

The  tests  with  which  0״r  ancestors  ™re  faced,  the  trials  which  our 
people  undery׳ent.  the  many  times  that  rhey  strayed  fro.1  the  right 
path  and  the  crimes  they  oommltted  all  led.  in  the  final  analysis, 
to  a re- examination  of  their  way  of  life  ,and  the  realiration^at 
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hope  and  salvation  do  not  lie  in  material  riches  usually  gained 
from  the  oppression  of  the  underprivileged.  True  hope,KK1i  peacd 
of  mind  and  equanimity  of  soul  come  by  adheranoe  to,  and  belie# 
ifi,  the  ultimate  goal  of  a united  maWcind  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  each  and  every  individual.  This  is  to  me  the  essence 
of  the  ■öible,  that  book:  which  was  read  on  this  day  ages  ago  and 
which  is  read  constantly,  in  our  own  day. 

I hope  that  the  review  of  this  years  best  seller  has  noised 
you  to  believe  that  our  people  has  stopped  writing  with  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  bible.  Works  in  philopphy,  history  and  p^try 
have  been  a part  of  our  life  and  the  name  which  has  been  applied 
to  us,  "a  people  of  the  Öook",  is  not  unfounded.  In  ou־>  day  and 
age  we  still^continue  to  w rite  but  all  too  few  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  authors.  Have  you  read  the 
stories  of  Sholom  ־Gleichem,  of  Sholom  Ash,  of  Perezf  Have  yjfiou. 
been  thrilled  as  you  read  and  pondered  over  the  poetry  of  Bialik? 
These  should  not  be  merely  so  many  names  to  youjbut  you  should  be 
fnmiliar  with  their  messages  for  their  words  are  Universal  add 
their  tone  is  Jewish.  I feel  that  every  home  should  not  only  have 
its  copies  of  Hemingway,  SinclaiC  Lewis  and  Longfellow  but  should 
have  its  shelves  of  Jewish  books  as  well.  There  is  nothing  as 
grand  or  as  rewarding  as  to  identify  oneself  with  a people  who 
have  produced  unexcelled  literary  olassics  and  who  are  still  pro- 
dnetive.  To  me  the  •bible  was  never  the  be  all  and  end  all  of 
Jewish  literature  but  merely  a stepping  stone  to  ^^וrther  ideas 
and  a more  positive  identification  with  Jewish  culture. 

This,  then,  is  the  day  of  ^8h  Hashono,  the  day  on  which  many, 
many  centuries  e .0  a priest  read  the  Law  of  God  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  On  that  same  day,  of  the  year  3712  which  we  are  beginning 
now,  I feel  that  it  is  a good  time  to  dedicate  our  lives  to  the 
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study  of  good  books,  the  Bible  and  those  that  are  a part  of  our 
tradition.  These  books  do  not  rise  and  fade,  do  not  sparkle  for  a 
few  brief  monents  and  then  dissapear,  they  are  eternal.  They  are 
read  and  will  be  read  long  past  our  time  because  theix  etemality 
of  ttiose  pages  is  evident  to  all  who  want  to  believe  and  seek 
to  find  a way  toward  hope,  salvation  and  truth. 

must  return  to  the  book  of  our  ancestors  and  we  must  examine 
it  minutely  in  order  to  find  there  the  answers  which  we  seek.  Ko 
longer  will  he  have  to  read  ״Jf(ow  +0  win  friends  and  influence  people” 
for  the  basic  steps  of  social  relationship  are  all  to  be  foun^n  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets  and  the  la־«־ er  writing's.  If  if 
was  Vi. thin  the  power  of  the  ancients  tc/seek  and  search  for  %d, 
and  this  search  is  told  to  us  within  this  years  best  seller,  i־»  is 
also  possible  for  us  to  seek  out  that  which  is  concrete,  stimulating 
and  positive.  If  anything  is  important,  if  anything  is  vital  fof 
us  in  the  year  ahead  it  is  that  we  must  not  give  up  the  search 
for  by  groping  our  w^y  through  darkness  we  will  be  rewarded,  ul- 
timately,  by  the  beacon  of  light  which  leads  to  fulfillment  and 
enrichment  of  soul/i.  Let  this  years  best  seller,  our  Holy  "ible, 
be  our  guide  as  we  search,  ever  more  diligently,  in  order  to 
attain  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  Florida  Oot.  1,  1951 


Bosh  Hashono  day. 


Am  I My  Brother’s׳  Keeper? 

We  are  at  present  in  an  interim  period.  The  days  between 

Rosh  ^ashono  and  Yom  kippur  are  known  to  us  as  the  Ten  X)ays  of 

Renitehoe  or,  in  the  Hbrew,  -״V/'the  days  of  awe.  During 

these  ten  days  we  Jews  are  to  think  over  our  deeds  of  the  past 

e 

year  and  the  resoves  which  we  have  made  for  the  year  which  i^ 
ahead  of  us.  These  are  to  be  ten  somber,  sober  days  during  which 
our  fates  will  be  decided  by  the  Most  High.  By  earnest  and  sin- 
cere  penitftnc♦  we  oan  avert  the  evil  decree  which  hangs  over  us 
due  to  013r  motions  over  the  past  year. 

Today,  ^8  half  of  tliese  ten  days  have  passed,  we  are  observ- 
ing  the  most  solemn  Sabbath  on  our  calender;  Sh£^_^bbos  Shuvo.  The 
Hebrew  phrase  for  this  day  means  the  ”sabb  ith  of  return״  and, 
yearly,  I li>e  to  ask  this  question  which  I shall  pose  to  you 
now;  Whither  shall  we  return?  What  can  we  see  in  retrospect־^? 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a pleasant  one  for  those  of  us 

who  are  aware  of  tiie  problems  which  face  the  world.  "hereevrr 

we  have  glanced  we  have  been  distressed  to  find  too  much  of  war, 

enmity  and  s'^rife.  *hone  evils  are  coupled  with  hunger,  trouble, 

persecution  and  misery.  ■The  world  in  which  we  live  is,  indeed, 

a sorry  spectacle  if  we  look  upon  the  surrounding  scene  with  ut- 

most  honesty  and  sincerity.  And  yet,  with  this  sad  sfate  of 

affairs,  most  of  us  tend  to  turn  our  heads  in  another,  safer  di- 

rection  and  we  tell  each  other  and  ourselves  tliat  there  is  nothing 

which  we  can  do  about  these  evil  ooiiditions.  It  has  always  seemed 

to  me  that  this  sort  of  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  human  beingd* 
be  they  Jewish  or  /^otherwise,  is  basically  false  and  cowardly. 

In  our  •®ible  we  have  a similar  s־'־ory  of  a world  tom  by  strife 
and  misfortune.  I fefer  to  a sdjory  of  murder;  the  tale  of  the 
killing  of  Abel  by  Cain.  One  oro־^her  kills  the  other  in  cold  mJ 
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and  anger  and  when  ®od  searches  after  the  lost  one,  the  murdering 

brother  seeks  to  relieve  hi  ir.elf  of  all  responsibility  by  stating:  fl 

' ,1 

Am  I my  brother* 6 keeper?  I find  that  this  story  is  very  much 
li’<e  our  conduct  in  these  times  for  all  too  often,  v^hen  confironted  .4 

with  the  misfortunes  of  our  brothers  do  we  renly.  Am  I my  brother's  j 

' 4 

keeper?  Perhaps  this  Sabbath  of  Penitence  is  a good  day  for  i 

, J 

to  think,  in  retrospect,  whether  or  not  we  have  been  the  Keepers 
of  our  brothers  over  the  past  year. 


1 


Ü 
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We  need  not  go  very  far  in  searching  for  an  answer  to  this 
question  for  we  have  not  acconpli׳'hod  too  much  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  looked  dovm  upon  our  less  fortunate 
brethren  at  every  turn  and  we  have  newer  made  any  great  effort 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  misfortunes  which  plague  those 
of  our  people  who  are  not  as  secure  as  we  are.  Selfishness,  ig- 
norance  and  a desire  to  escape  anything  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
has  been  our  aim  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  succeeded  in  our  en- 
deavor  on  this  score.  How  many  of  us  give  of  ourselves,  of  our 
en _^ergies,  of  our  money  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dire  stress  under 
which  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  find  themselves  in  this 
day  and  age?  I'he  shacks  of  the  southern  Hegro,  the  starvation 
of  the  Indian,  «nd  the  plight  of  the  Yemenite,'^  the  misfortuneus 
of  the  former  residents  of  the  eonccntration;^  camps  are  just  so 
many  articles  and  he- dlines  as  far  ns  we  are  concerned.  We  feel 
safe  under  the  assumption  that  anytliing  which  might  be  happening 
outside  of  our  immediate  iiere  of  influence,  or  a short  distance 
away  from  our  safe  and  secure  homes,  does  not  affect  us  in  the 


least.  Too  many  of  us  find  our  lives  have  been  spent  in  this 
sort  of  a way  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  say 
that  this  is  a good  way  of  living  and,  of  course,  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  maintain  that  our  actions  over  the  past  year  ha^ve 
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been  anything  of  the  nature  of  a goäly  life, 

*1ג  t״o  US  have  taken  the  eaey.  pleasant  way  0״t  but 

this  is  not  a record  which  we  have  m back  of  us  a«  the 

need  for  several  days  cf  penitence  is  ״,cat  evident.  Yet,  this  ' 

1־  the  Sabbath  of  Repentance  a/  Sabbath  ,tf  Return  and,  aBain  , we 
must  ask;  To  what  shall  we  retuy?  As  we  look  back  we  find  tio 
much  of  thfl  which  i3  wrong  and  which  we  have  neglected.  However 

some  of  us  who  can  see  some  measure  of  light  and  hdpe 
in  the  past•  It  is  to  the**e 

P-  P - hat  we  mijst  fum  and  we  must  ask 
the»  Whether  the  past  year,  which  has  been  one  of  fm;tfhl  activity 

for  the»,  .,as  a rewarding  and  a meanlngna  one.  We  »ust  ask  them 

What  their  answer  might  be  to  the  !uestio־״  Am  X my  brother's 

keeper?  ^erhaps,  I can  f,jmi3h  you  with  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
the  answer  being  fashioned  out  of  p.ersoanl  OTperienoe. 

I..st  summer  several  rabbinical  students  and  I.  from  HTJC.  had 
the  opportunity  cf  working  with  one  of  the  leading  social  agencies 
in  New  York.  It  was  our  task  toseek  out  previously  dlsohargdd 
patients  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Psychiatric  Ward.  We  wanted  to 
know  how  these  people  had  adjusted  themselves  to  society  and  whether 
we  oo^.ld  be  of  any  se,-vloe  to  them.  This  Job.  which  was  done  with- 
out  remuneration,  took  us  into  all  sort,  of  houses  and  tenement 
'he  rich,  the  poor,  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  were 
all  represented.  We  Journeyed  from  the  slums  of  lower  «anhatte*, 
to  ere  beautiful  residential  districts  of '.long  Island.  I inter- 
Viewed  a ditch  digger  and  an  Important  executive.  Moving  about 
in  these  circles,  learning  *heir  histories,  getting  to  know  their 
problems  and  coming  into  cor.tnot  with  people  who  hud  been  des- 
pera..ely  sick,  mentally,  ;just  a few  yearn  ago  all  of  us  came  to 
re.allse  that  were  it  not  for  a certain  kind  of  home  and  social  6 
upbringing  and  environment  it  w ״ Id  have  been  their  task  to  seek 
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u3  0v2t  and  not  vice  versa,  ״g  oame  >to  the  really, ation  that  people 
need  help  and  they  need  it  desperately.  It  v.a2  a wonder  ul  feel- 
ing  to  know  that  we,  in  o>  r small  and  insignificant  way,  had  been 
a^e  to  be  of  help  to  some  person  and  that  this  Jewish  man  or 
woman  was  a little  more  ha  py  because  of  the  talk  which  the  two 
of  us  had.  My  follows  and  I became  spiritually  uplifted  I re- 
joicd  in  wy  lot  which  had  fallen  to  me  but,  above  all,  I became 
most  humble.  There  began  to  seep  into  my  mind  a concept  of  the 
i^mmense  amount  of  suffering  which  is  all  about  us  and  how  little 
we  are  doing  to  alleviate  it.  k^at  was  my  answer,  our  answe/r, 
to:  Am  I rry  brother's  keeper?  I doubt  rhcthrr  there  is  a need 
for  me  to  tell  you.  Yes,  I am  my  bro-*־ners  keepei  i 

I tell  you  this  Incidtmt  in  my  lire  for  ,«har  I was  able  to 
do  in  ray  short  span  as  a social  ״orker,  .y  u can  dlso  accomplish 
in  a thousand  different  waya,  if  ycu  only  will  it.  nook  about 
your  community  t»nd  find  out  whicu  iagenoies,  no  matter  in  what 
field  they  are  working,  do«?  not  need  help  and  support.  I ven- 
ture  to  say  that  all  recognized  agencies  need  help  today,  not 
only  in  a financial  way  but  in  the  active  field  itself.  It  is 
within  your  power  to  do,  and  bring,  good  to  others  vho  ai  e not 
ac  privi^.ged  as  you  find  yourselves.  However,  in  order  for  you 
to  acoonplish  something  it  is  you  v.hc  must  make  the  initial  effort 
and  it  is  you  who  must  seek  the  ways  and  means  in  which  you 
can  serve.  I venture  to  say  that  all  of  you,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  work  you  will  engage  in,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  work  of 
helping  ones  fellow  human  beings  is  the  most  rewarding  of  a}l 
workd  and  the  satisfaction  vs\ch  can  äsücr  be  derived  from  such 
a task,  well  done,  is  beyond  description.  You  too  will  be  able 
to  reaרize  that  •"he  greatest  happiness  on  earth  does  not  concern 
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itself  with  the  ”self”  but  with  the  bQ,tteraent  of  the  lot  of 
”others” . 

This  *,  then,  is  the  Sub  bath  of  Return.  Most  of  us  look  back 
to  a year  of  inactivity,  a year  of  little  accomplishment  because 
we  have  been  afraid,  cowardly  km  or  simply  because  v/c  have  not 

had  the  incentive  tow^irds  this  kind  of  /׳ork.  !•et  us  hope  and 

us 

pray  that  the  coming  year  will  find  301  in  a different,  better 
frame  cf  mind  80  that  we  will  be  able  to  dedicate  our  lives 
to  the  service  of  others.  Le־^  us  make  the  coming  year  a fr»1it- 
ful  one,  let  us  derive  joy  and  happiness  from  the  will  being 
of  others,  the  wholesomeness  of  others  wiiich  v;e  have  helped  to 
establish. 

V/hen  we  observe  the  Sabbath  of  Return  of  the  year 715 צ,  next 
year,  then  we  will  know  to  what  we  can  1'et13rn  and  to  what  we 
can  look  buck.  It  will  have  been,  in  retrospect,  a year  of  activity, 
of  well  being  and,  above  all,  a year  of  accompliehment.  Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper?  ”Tes,”  you  will  say,  "I  am  my  brother’  3 
keeper”  and  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment  will 
pervade  your  persons,  ?/ith  the  help  of  <^od  you  will  be  spiri- 
tually  enriched  and  a feeling  of  humility  w'illj.uake  your  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others  more  w׳holesome,  always. 
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A Small,  S^ill  Voice. 

'■^'his  is  the  on^vening  of  the  year  when  all  Jews,  be  they 
Orthodox,  Conservative  or  heform  attend  sei vices.  On  this  night 
it  does  not  matter  how  observant  theyxMCt  are  of  the  religious 
laws,  how  often  they  ar^e  present  at  services  the  rest  of  th^year, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  from  what  social  aid  econcmic  class  they 
originate,  nor  does  it  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
live.  Thxle  chanting  and  the  haunting  melody  of  the  Kol  Nldre 
draws  all  Jews,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  Synagogue  and  they  go 
there,  if  only  this  one  time  during  the  year,  for  tne  sole 
purpose  of  worshipping.  This  in  a strange  phenomenon  in  the 
lives  of  Jews  and  wo  must  pose  the  question  of  why  just  on  ן this 
night  do  all  Jew^s  congregate  and  theg  do  this  with  a really 
religious  fervor. זירי^ י  is  Kol  Nidre,  to  alD.  Jews,  different 
from  all  other  nights? 

I believe  that  the  ans  er  can  be  found  in  dshe  way  we  have 
been  trained  in  the  obervanue  of  this  special  night,  which  pre- 
cedes  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  has  always  been  for  me  a night 
of  awe,  a night  on  which  I felt  that  I ywb  about  to  meet  the 
Creator  and  that  because  of  this  Kol  Kidre  night  was  ever  more 
holy  and  solemn  than  any  of  the  other  nights,  «hon  I 'was  younger 
I was  overpowered  by  the  mystery  aiT  the  things  which  went  on 
ab.mt  me,  of  the  speoial  care  taten  in  the  preparation  for  this 
night.  It  was  an  eve  which  proceeded  the  j idgement  day  313>ו  I 
was  nousfontly  probing  into  my  thoughts,  examining  my  heart, 
soul*^4nd־  my  actions  over  the  past  year.  As  I became  older,  the 
words  of  the  Philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  came  to  my  mind  quite 
often  as  I went  on  iby  way,  in  the  early  evening,  toward  the  Syna- 
gogue.  Ho  stated:  ׳!'here  are  two  things  which  fill  my  S'oul(^  ;vith 
holy  reverence  and  evergrowing  wonder,  t^ie  spectacle  of  the 
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A Small,  S^ill  Voice. 

'■^'his  13  the  on^vening  of  the  year  when  all  Jews,  be  they 
Orthodox,  Conservative  or  heform  attend  services.  On  this  night 
it  does  not  matter  how  observant  theyxMMl  are  of  the  religious 
laws,  how  often  they  fur^e  present  at  services  the  rest  of  th^year, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  from  what  social  aid  econcmic  class  they 
originate,  nor  does  it  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
live.  Thiiie  ohariting  and  the  haunting  melody  of  the  Kol  Nidre 
draws  all  Jews,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  Synagogue  and  they  go 
there,  if  onl.־y  this  one  time  during  the  year,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  worshipping.  This  is  a strange  phenomenon  in  the 
lives  of  Jews  and  wo  must  pose  the  question  of  why  just  on [this 
night  do  all  Jewifs  congregate  and  thejr  do  this  with  a really 
rellgloiis  fervor. זירלי י  is  Kol  Nidre,  to  al],  Jev״s,  different 
from  all  other  nights? 

I believe  that  the  ans  er  can  be  found  in  the  way  we  have 
been  trained  in  the  obervance  of  this  special  night,  which  pro- 
cedes  the  Bay  of  Atonement.  It  has  always  been  for  roe  a night 
of  .awe,  a night  on  which  I felt  that  I vma  about  to  meet  the 
Creator  and  that  because  of  this  Kol  Midre  night  was  ever  more 
holy  and  solemn  than  any  of  the  other  nights,  «hon  I 'm3  younger 
I was  overpowered  by  the  mystery  ai  the  things  which  went  on 
ab ^ut  me,  of  the  speotal  care  taken  in  the  preparation  for  this 
night.  It  was  an  eve  which  proceeded  tho  J idgement  day  312)ו  I 
was  ooas־r1׳ntly  probing  into  my  thoughts,  examining  my  heart, ־׳ ״ 
soul’^ftd-  my  actions  over  the  past  year.  As  I became  older,  the 
words  of  the  Philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  came  to  my  mind  quite 
often  as  I went  on  fty  way,  in  the  early  evening,  toward  the  Syna- 
gogiJie.  Ho  stated:  ׳There  are  two  things  which  fill  my  soul^T  with 
holy  reverence  and  evergrowing  worder,  tlie  spectacle  of  the 
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Starry  sky  that  virtually  amihalates  u0  as  physical  beings,  end 
the  mnral  law  which  raises  us  to  infinite  dignity  as  irtelligent 
agents.  Again,  I ,searched  my  heart  and  ooulA׳  to  find  there  a 
measure  of  comfort  and  solace  as  I pondered  over  the  deeds  and 
misdeeds  whicn  I had  ^carried  out  over  the  past  year.  Ks  time 
went  by,  I beg^  to  wpnder  more  and  more  rrhether  that  »vas  not 
religion,  the  looking  within  and  the  listening  to  the  voice 

^ f 

of  conscience. 

/ 

/ י t 

A story  which  illust-rates  vjhat  I mean  mny  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  At  one  time  tno  prophet  Bn^ah  was  overcome  by  grief  and 
frustration  and  he  oarnestly  believed  that  God  had  forsaken  hijfi. 
Boubts  assailed  him  and  assurance  yielded  to  dark  brooding. 

But,  then,  the  Lord  beard  thd  prayer  which  he  offered  up  in 

ן 

I 0 used  an  anwer  to  come  to  Elijah.  ״And  behold 

the  Lora  passed  by  and  a great  strong  vrind  rent  the  mountain  s 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  lord  was 
not  in  the  wind,  -״nd  after  the  wind  an^  earthquake,  biit  the  Lord 
was  not  in  rhe  earthquake.  j\£d  after  the  earthquake^',  but  th^e 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  And  after  the  fire  oj  ^ 0 //// ז 
A snail,  still  voice  ajid  it  was  crodV^ 

Ihe  smally  still  voice  this  is  the  voice  to  which  we  must 
listen  for  it  will  tell  u3  how  to  conduct  our  lives  and  how  to 
live  at  peace  with  each  other,  ׳ilie  world  at  !urge  and  we  as  indi- 
viduols,  are  sorely  in  need  cf  such  a voice  for  it  seems  that  we 
are  paying  heed  to  all  but'  that  which  emanates  from  the  Almighty. 
Like  the  prophe;t  of  old,  we  feel  the  very  foundation  on  whiotytve 
rest  quaking,  civilization  faces  destnיction.  But  God  is  not  in 
t};0  earthquake.  jjl>e  him,  we  see  the  fires  of  ha-^e  jn  the  eyes 

ז 

and  faces  of  our  fellow  man,  but  ״od  is  not  in  the  fire.  God 
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Kol  Dmomo  Dalcos  the  small,  still  roioe  that  la 

“nat  Is  vhere  v7e ךד1׳» ץ  fi״^ 

®od  fcT  ־the  Ain1igh*ty  Is  tn  b«  •p  j 

ab״  it  V.  -rseltes. ״ ״a  is  the 

״e  hare  to  choose  between  rlsht  an!  wronr.  ׳rn  ״ 

ti־״  has  come  for  ״a  no  longer  to  a3.c,״0״  mnoh  are  we  worth!  It 

״ ״0 ־or.h,  are  we  to  onrselres.  onr  families  ana  o״r  ״Itrss! 

Uglon.  ana  ־specially  «eform  .״.alsm,  aoea  no.  longer  loo.  to 

־ ormalltles  ana  superficialities  which  are  to  be  found  with- 

out  but  it  has  changed  its  emphasis  to  becoming  a religion  wtlch 

looks  within.  Thl«  ^ ^ 

nl8,  then,  must  be  orr  religion. 

to  !!”T  rי*’■ ־ ׳““״ * ^ ”י ” **״”■ 

feel  that  we  can  find  tne  arsfi^er  i.,  tiie S(lmmorUl 
v.rrds  of  the  prophet  Isaiah:  'י  Yea  if  vr>  m י 

I will  not  w e^  ®’■"®’זי'״■’ ״ ״ ” י  prayers, 

hear  f^  y״״r  hands  are  : ״ ״.״f  blood.  Wash  your- 

selres,  make  yourselves  clean,  cease  to  do  evil  and  leem  to 
do  good.  SeeT  Justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  do  Justice  for 
the  fatherless  and  plead  for  the  widow.  C״me  now.  let  us  reason 
״«a  her.  if  yc.r  sins  be  scarlet  they  v.!״  be  white  as  snow. 

red  11! e crimson,  they  shall  become  as 

White  as  wool.  If  y©  v« ״ד«ז-רר1״ ז•  ^ 

r ye  be  willing  and  obey,  the  best  of  the  la.-1a 

Shall  be  yours.״ 

^h^is  the^  i3  the  li-p#»  !vt^-inu  ו 

^ . .the  life  Which  we  have  been  commanded  to  live 

נ",  you  see,  it  is  not  cn  individual  affair  Ond  w 

■ God  has  *דpoken 

to  the  entire  household  of  Israel  ^-u 

Israel  and  the  8־ . , י31ףז,til!  voice 

a ״hole,  our  ta..  which  we|־ust  set  for  ourselves  t.s  s״l״־n 
״ICht  i3  to  live  that  ״nd  of  a life  which  ״m  ,«,e  the  small 

־till  voice  spea.  ״.,t  !״  ocmpl.me״ts  and  assurances.  We  must  'labor 

- / 
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we  must  seek  for  peace  of  mind  and  eq,uanimity  of  spirit  day  after 
day  and  then  only  can  we  hope  that  ^^od  will  look  down  upon  us 
with  compassion  and  mercy.  ־*Hit  let  us  not  make  a false  assumption 
for  ־‘^'eace  of  Mind  is  not  a static  state  of  being,  it  is  r-ver  pro- 
gressive  and  always  dynamic  for  only  by  e0'׳יr  looking  ahead  can  we 
make  progress  and  not  g׳יow  stale. 

ihis  is  why  the  night  of  Kol  Nidre  is  such  a speoia]  nne,  for  the 
children  and  for  the  grownups.  It  is  a night  of  splendor  filled 
with  awe  for  this  is  the  evening  on  which,  primarily,  we  look  with- 
in  and  we  listen  most  frequently,  as  the  chont  of  the  Kol  Nidre  is 
heard,  to  the  Kol  T^roomo  Dako,  the  small/  still  voice  which  13 
Grod  and  our  conscience. 

And  can  the  small  , still  voice  be  of  Vielp  to  us?  I believe 
it  can  but  firÄt  the  listening  ear  must  be  oul.ttvatfd . We  must 
not  listen  to  it  just  once  a year  as  many  of  us  do  6n  this  eve 
but  we  must  pay  heed  to  it  many  times  since  throi’gh  neglect  we 
become  callous  to  Grod  י s spirit.  However,  If  v׳e  pay  heed  to  the 
small,  still  voice,  as  Individuals  or  as  ,•^roup  continually,  we 
will  fi 1 ־  that  our  souls  ״ill  become  ..piloted  and  w«  r.ill  become 
better  human  beings.  The  p1T>phet  said;  Learn  to  do  Justice, 

Do  *^ood  and  walk  humbly  'ic’+h  Thy  '״ovi , and  this  is  what  the  smalj. 
stilljvoice  v;ill  tell  us  to  do  if  we  but  listen  to  it.  At  home 
or  amidst  the  worshipping  congregation  we  will  find  that  the  voice 
will  make  it^self  heard  above  all  the  din  and  tivrmoil  but  we  must 
listen  to  its  message  and  we  must  adhere  to  its  bidding.  A,_^n3 
the  ״ood  life,  lived  among  ones  friends  and  family,  is  a reward- 
ing  one  for  it  gives  us  strength,  the  strength  to  rise  above 
tensions,  the  strength  to  build  a bet־^er  world,  society  and  Jewry. 

kol  Nidre,  the  night  on  which  all  Jews  the  world  over  gather 
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together  to  v^orahip  for  they  are  overcome  by  the  splendor  and 
majesty  wiiich  is  G-od.  Yet,  though  he  be  fdll  of  splendor  and 
majsty»  glory  and  wdisdom  he  is  the  kind  of  God  who  can  make  him- 
self  heard  by  all  men  in  the  sraall,  still  voice  which  speaks 
within.  It  is  the  nigat  of  a>we  and  deep  religious  signiricance 
for  tills  is  the  ijigi^t  which  we  take  }fek  stock  of  oui  past 

actions  by  exH'fitniiig  the  inner  reoeshos  of  cur  heart  and  mind 

so 

and  soul.  The  small,  still  voice  speaks  stm  clearly  and  loud^ly 
that  all  of  us  can  hear  its  message,  let  us  listen  to  itl  By 
attuning  our  ear  to  Kol  Dmomo  Bako  we  are  equipped  with  a 
power  which  helps 3נ ו  to  face  our  day  to  day  problems  raatuxely 
and  the  crisis  of  lite  with  fortitude,  courage  and  dedication. 

There  comes  the  small,  still  voice  as  it  came  to  Elijah,  iijspiring 
us'  to  reconstruct  our  way  of  life,  to  build  und  robuilo  society. 

There  comes,  vdien  we  hear  and  obey,  the  faith  tlj£<t  fills 
the  •a lad,  quickens  the  heart  and  strengtiienos  the  hand  to  do 
Justice. 

Congregatioi . of  .liberal  Judaism  Orlando!  Fjorida  Oct.  9,  1951 

Kol  Nidre. 
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What  Is  A JewY 

Not  too  long  ago  a question  was  asked  of  me  the  gist  of  which 
I would  11)  ejto  relate  to  you.  We  were  having  a meeting  of  a group 
of  parents  and  high  school  children  and  we  were  engaged  in  all 
manner  of  discussion  relating  to  Jewish  problems,  »any  questions, 
all  worthwhile,  were  posed  but  one  mother's  query  especially  re- 
mained  in  my  mind.  Ihis  mother,  raising  her  child  in  what  she 
'had  supposed  to  be  the  •Jewish  way,  who  fancied  herself  to  be  en- 
lightened  and  an  intellectual,  asked;  What  is  a Jew? 

f 

When  I first  heard  this  question  ^as  actually  shocked  for  it 
had  not  ocoured  to  me  that  anyone  who  was  a member  of  a congregation, 
who  had  his  child  in  ״unday  School  and  who  oberved  most  of  the  holy- 
days  of  the  year  would  be  unfamiliar  with  the  import  of  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  I soon  became  more  and  more  amazed 
as  other  people,  v^ose  ability  to  define  their  Judaism  I had 
never  doubted,  also  answered  with  the  shaking  of  the  head  and  a 
negative  murmer  when  X asked  them;  What  is  a Jew?  I found  to  my 
great  astonishment  and  displeasure  that  a great  many  of  our  people 
did  not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  what  Judaism  should 
mean  to  them  and  to  their  children.  Very  few  of  them  had  any  de- 
finite  mea^  of  identification  with  the  Jewish  people  and  religion 
and  all  too  many  of  them  advised  me  that  they  were  Jews  simply 
because  they  had  been  bom  of  Jewish  parents.  ״I  was  bom  a Jew 
therefore  I am  a Jew”  was  their  earnest  co_.mment  and  one  can  easily 
see  that  their  attitude  toward  our  religion  was  completely  negative. 

I feel  that  on  thid  day  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  day  of  Atonement, 
we  have  a rived  at  the  appropriate  moment  when  we  must  xxk  talk 
over  this  problem  of  what  is  a Jew.  I think  tha-  r׳e  can  use  this 
day  to  atone  not  only  for  our  sins  which  we  have  committed  over 
the  past  year  but  that  we  can  utilize  this  day  to  pray  for  ^e 
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atonement  of  our  ignorance  of  things  Jewish.  It  is  a tine  Hu 
for  all  of  us,  no  matter  whether  we  believe  in  Orthodoxy,  Con- 
servatism  or  Reform,  nor  does  it  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country 
or  world  we  live,  to  re-examine  our  faith  and  heritage  so  that 
we  may  close  this  day  of  prayer  and  atonement  with  a deeper  in- 
sight  into  what  it  is  that  makes  us  Jewish. 

Our  people  has  been  oppressed  over  the  centuries  by  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  one  might  think  that  in  this  day  and  age,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century,  our  people  had  finally  gained  a measure 
of  respect  and  peace,  that  measure  of  eomfort  and  security  vhioh 
we  have  craved  for  over  tliree  thousand  years.  But,  to  our  dis- 
may  we  find  that  this  is  not  to  be  the  case.  A scant  six  years 
a^  we  found  that  humanity  had  debased  Itself  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  six  milT ion  of  our  brothers  to  be  murdered,  a murder 
which  was  contemplated  and  executed  in  cold  blood.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  we  find  that  in  even  more  recent  times  our 
people  are  agäin  being  made  the ־ scapegoats  of  various  masters 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Even  here,  in  our  own  beloved 
country,  we  find  a great  deal  of  anti-semitlsm  and  slander  in- 
stituted  to  hurt  us  and  the  newly  created  Jewish  state.  It  be- 
comes  ever  more  evident  that  we  must  and  can  only  fight  this  kind 
of  animosity  if  we  truly  become  familiar  with  the  teachings  of 
Jewry  so  that  we  can  speak  out  in  a positive  way  against  all 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  us. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  which  we  must  always  remember, 
and  one  of  the  primary  faco^rs  which  make  us  Jews,  is  the  heri- 
tage  and  tradition  of  which  we  are  a part.  Three,  almost  four, 
thousand  years  of  «ewish  tradition  and  history  have  gone  into 
the  distant  past  but  our  ancestors  have  left  us  with  a number 
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of  very  valuable  Inheritanoes.  «e  boast  of  a “ible,  which  contains 
th*  lines  of  the  immortal  prophets  and  the  teachings  of  the  sages. 

We  have  ginen  a book  to  the  world  which  has  as  its  basis  the  foun- 
dations  of  a world  brotherhood  based  not  on  conquest  but  on  human 
love,  supervised  by  the  Almighty  with  tender  meroy.  Throu^  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  we  have  given  the  words  of  Justice  and 
Meroy,  the  pattern  of  which  and  the  acceptance  of  which,  would 
make  this  world  a blitter  place  in  which  to  live.  But  not  only 
this  has  made  us  what  we  are.  ״e  have  also  contributed  to  the 
world  the  C0.>cept  of  a day  of  rest.  We  have  given  to  mankind 
that  day  which  we  oalljthe  Sabbath.  It  is  the  right  of  every  man 
to  look  forward  to  ״ne  day  in  the  week  when  he  is  allowed  to  rest 
from  his  weekly  toll  in  order  that  he  may  contemplate  and  enjoy 

the  fine»,  spiritual  aspects  of  life. 

nut  not  only  has  tradition  been  one  of  the  major  factors  which 

distinguish  us  as  Jews.  The  years  of  torture  and  suffering,  as 
well  as  happiness  and  Joy  provided  us  with  something  else  which 
makes  us  Jews.  We  believe  in,  and  thrive  on,  intellectual  honesty 
and  integrity.  As  the  eppressdrs  have  tormented  us  over  the  ages 
we  have  never  lost  that  spirit  which  has  incited  hate  toward  us 
in  some  and  has  gained  respect  for  us  by  a good  many  throughout 
th^ears.  It  has  always  been  our  lot  and  privilege  to  speok  up 
for  those  things  which  we  believe  rt  to  be  right,  for  tanxth,  honesty 
decency  and  Justice  among  men.  1 find  it  always  amaslng  how  the 
Jews,  a relatively  small  group  of  people,  have  given  to  the  world 
such’ mental  giants  and  how  we  are  able  to  boast  of  such  monumental 
achiVements.  Among  the  former  I count  Moses.  Spinoza.  Marx.  Bin- 
stein  and  among  the  latter  I will  enumerate  the  s täte  of  Israel, 
the  writing  of  the  Talmud  and  the  sheer  survival  of  our  people 
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despite  of  all  the  obstaoles  which  liave  been  placed  in  our  way. 
Truly,  we  have  travelled  on  the  thorny  path  of  prophecy,  we  have 
at  all  tiines  disdained  sordid  compromise  and  we  haive  never  bent 
the  knee  to  those  in  power.  For  a nation  so  old,  for  a natinn 
so  young,  we  have  often  accomplished  the  impossible  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  is  a Jew  is  not  only  80  because  laf  he  is  bor^n 
into  that  religion  but  he  is  a Jew  because  of  what  preceded  him 
and  of  what  is  to  follow.  I,  for  one,  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  a Jew  in  our  day  and  age  would  have  only  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  to  justify  himself  among  the  Jewish  people,  then  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  leave  Judaism  for  such  a person  can 
never  make  any  positive  contribution  to  his  religion  and  people. 

And  the  children,  what  can  they  learn  of  their  religion  while 

they  are  yet  too  young  to  contemplate  and  study?  It  is  for  the 

parents  to  teach  them  in  their  own  way  and  in  the  privacy  of  their 

hoees.  Would  it  not  be  vvonderful  if  every  Jewish  father  would  re- 

cite  the  Kiddush  in  his  home  every  Friday  night?  Would  it  n*t  be 

grand  to  let  the  child  see  its  mother  ligtiting  the  candles  on 

Sabbath  evening?  Would  it  not  be  worth  an  effort  to  have  the 

Sabbath 

child  recite  one  of  the  Brochus  at  the  StKoLcc  tabie  80  that  he,  also, 
can^d^erive  joy  from  the  observance  of  this  impoitant  and  holy  day? 

I think  that  the  children  would  be  gäiad  to  participate  in  tl\.  e 
celebration  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  in  the  Seder  and  in  any  and 
all  of  the  other  festivals  which  can  be  brougl^it  to  the  level  of 
the  child’s  understanding.  But,  one  needs  janeerstandiyig  and  sym- 
pathetic  parents  for  such  an  undertaking  and  these  must  be  parents 
who  can  qualify  their  bSing  Jews  in  a positive  way,  before  their 
0/׳n  people  and  before  the  world.  No  longer  must  v^e  hear  a Jewish 


but  we  must  hear  him  exclaim, 


am  a Jew  by  bi^h”. 


person  say. 


^ , nim  exclaim,  . t\ 
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"I  am  a Jew  by  Honor,  by  Privilege,  by  Tradition"  and  all  that  this 
implies.  Once  we  can  ansver  in  this  way,  we  will  have  instigated  a 
new  sptrit  among  oiir  people,  a spirit  which  will  make  us  adhere  to 
our  principles  because  of  belief  and  not  becaue  of  expediency. 

We  have  readhed  the  day  of  atonement,  the  day  on  which  our 
fates  will  be  sealed  for  the  year  to  come.  A!!  too  many  of  us 
have  s jent  the  past  year  in  ignorance  of  our  people,  and  of  our 
faith.  On  this  sacred  day  of  atonemen־*־  we  must  dtone  for  this  worst 
sin  of  all,  the  sin  of  "not  knowing“.  We  must  pledge  ourselves  to 
spend  the  coming  /ear  in  study  and  contemplation,  not  neoes8a1־ily 
in  the  highly  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines  which  are  a 
part  of  Judaism  but  in  the  getting  acquainted  with  our  people  once 
again,  it  be  the  will^of  ^od  6u1d  if  we  able  to  be  strong 
enough  we  shall  make  the  coming  year  a fruitful  one  in  which  we 
shall  become  not  meiely  Jews  who  are  part  of  a people  by  reason 
of  our  birth  but  Jews  who  are  actively  expressing  their  faith  by 
reason  of  a positive  identification  with  Judaism. 

The  day  of  atonement,  Tom  Kippur,  is  of  significance  to  the 
old  and  the  young.  All  of  us  xm  must  reseek  the  path  of  tradition 
and  must  glean  froia  it  that  which  is  good  and  wholesome  and  we 
must,  as  those  who  have  preceded  us  have  done,  remain  true  to  the 
ide 13׳  of  intellectual  honesty  and  integrity  which  have  been  our 
mainstay  over  the  centuries.  This,  the^  is  what  we  mean  by  being 
a Jew  and  in  the^ea25  to  come  Judaism  will  not  die  but  ever  live 
for  our  people  is  eternal  and  our  ^od  is  a ^od  of  the  living. 
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Memory,  ,] 

> 

As  we  are  oongregatea  here  with  sober  thoughts  and  serious 
faces,  we  ooae  to  think  of  those  who  have  passed  away  and  are 
no  ’onger  with  us  except  in  spirit,  tethers  liave  been  tom  from 
their  families,  *others  have  left  behind  them  sorrowing  children 
and  young  ones  have  bean  «alii  called  into  the  Kingdom  on  High  all 
too  soon  and  leaks  behind  them  in  the  land  of  the  living,  grief 
stricken  parents.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  oome  to  mind  when’ he 
“®’''י'  -?rr 

"What  is  man  that  Ihou  art  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man  *hat 
Thou  thlnkest  of  himt"  I am  certain  that  many  of  yoä  feel  this 
same  way  today  as  you  contemplate  the  past  erlstenoe  of  a loved  one 
who  has  been  torn  from  your  midst.  There  is  the  urge  in  us  to  ory 
out  in  reoeliloii  anu  in  rage  for  we  are  powerless  in  the  hands 
of  death  and  ^:he  secret  of  life  is  something  which  we  can  not  fathom. 

It  is  in  times  like  these  tnat  it  Is  good  to  think  of  the  words  of 

Job  who,  when  tried  by  Satan  ni,,self  with  all  kinds  of  evil,  oried 

• y0׳  Yea,  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will 

I t rust  in  Him  I  י י 

It  IS  our  custom  to  .־.«y  at  tills  time  the  prayer  called  Yiskor, 
the  prayer  of  rememuerance.  We  remember  the  good  a»1d  pleasi/•׳ 
times  which  we  have  erper^noed  with  our  departed  ones  in  the  past, 
how  we  have  shared  Joy  and  pain,  gladness  and  sorrow.  The  lives 
of  those  who  have  gone  from  our  midst  have  always  been  a part  of 
us  but  now  the  onty  thing  which  is  left  for  us  is  the  power  and 
prayer  of  reraemberunce.  memory  is  the  thing  to  which  we  oli^pgj 
Memory,  an  Indefinable  emotion,  is  what  forms  our  tie  with  those 
who  h׳.ve  passed  into  the  great  and  eternal  beyond.  What  good  is 
Kemory  and  why  is  it  Important  to  us?  I feel  that  memory  is  that 
factor  which  makes  us  distinct  from  all  other  beings  on  earth. 


Dr.  Leo  Baeck,  tha 
at  HUC,  said  that  the  only  thing  which  makes  us  unique  is  thefect 
that  we  are  able  to  remember  our  grandparents.  Aninals  and  other 
lesser  beings  oannot,  at  times,  even  know  who  their  mothers  and 
fathers  were  but  we,  the  human  being9,  are  able  to  recall  distinctively 
our  grandparents,  their  lives,  their  deeds  and  tlieir  accomplish- 
ments.  It  is  because  of  this  phenomenon  that  I feel  that  memory 

׳?! 

can  serve  aB  important  faction  in  our  lives  and  memory  can  be  a 
factor  of  great  value  on  a^oocassion  such  as  this. 

Memory  is  God’s  choice  gift  to  Man.  With  it  he  can  recapture 
the  distant  years  and  he  cjin  refresh  himself  with  the  mysterious 
warmth  which  flows  into  one  when  thinking  of  the  wonderful  past. 

But  memory  is  not  only  sentimental,  it  is  moral  as  well.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  we  can  really  appreciate  the  power  and  need  for 
memory,  when  we  consider  it  as  a moral  force.  It  civilizes  man, 
it  spiritualizes  him  and  his  nature  for  to  be  morel,  ve  must  remember. 
We  must  recall  the  doings  and  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
gone  their  earthly  way  and  we  must  make  an  effort  to  live  according 
to  their  deeds  and  we  must  continue  their  worthwhile  efforts.  It 
is  in  this  way  ־cnat  we  remt.mDer  the  departed  ones  and  by  doing  this, 
tneir  passing  away  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  061גרי.  We  recognize 
the  need  to  finish  the  tasks  which  they  have  left  undone,  to  carry 
out  their  v?ork  which  was  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  others^  We  live 
in  the  good  which  they  have  brought  about,  we  try  to  better  their 
initial  efforts  and  we  hope  to  keep  tneir  names  alive  by  continuous 
efforts  to  complete  that  which  they  have  started. 

Also,  if  their  lives  were  of  value  (and  there  has  not  lived  the 
man  whose  life  was  utterly  lost)  they  leave  behind  them  a name  of 
worth,  a name  which  aan  and  will  bring  honor  end  dignity  to  those 


loted  scholar  and  saint  who  is  now  a teacher 


lii 


who  carry  it  onward.  The  ancient  fathers  of  our  religion  had  this 
concept  in  mind  when  they  daid:  ”There  are  three  crov/ns,  the  crown 
of  the  Torah,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood  and  the  crown  of  the  king- 
dom  but  the  crown  of  the  good  name  exells  them  all.”  This  is  what 
memory  will  allow  us;  namely,  to  recall  the  good  .6^זד  which  one  of 
our  departed  ones  has  previously  established.  This  is  his  immoj- 
tality  and  by  doing  honor  to  his  name,  hid  deeds  and  his  efforts 
we  pay  our  homage  to  him  and  we  remember  him.  memory,  therefore, 
serves  a purpose  and  its  purpose  is  to  make  us  aware  of  the  events 

la 

which  have  passed  but,  most  important  of  all,  it  makes  conscious 
of  the  things  which  are  still  to  be  done,  we  realize  that  we  can 
learn  a lesson  even  from  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

If  he  was  a father  or  husband  or  b) other  we  must  search  out 
his  Coeds  01  genejuosity  and  kindness,  his  decent  £1nd  wholehearted 
relationships  with  others  and  we  must  try  to  emulate  his  actions 
so  that  he  will  be  remembered  by  others  as  we  are  paying  tri_,bute 
to  him  by  our  act  of  memory. 

If  it  was  a mother,  wife  or  sister  the  words  of  the  book  of 
'*^ro\(^erbs  strike  us  as  he  hear  the  words:  A virtuous  woman  who  can 
find,  her  price  is  far  above  tha־^  of  rubies.  We  remember  arw^now 
that  the  woman  who  ha»  gone  from  our  midst  was  that  sort  of  a 
person,  ever  helpful,  ever  kind  and  willing  to  give  of  her  ovrn  time 
and  energy  so  that  others  might  profit.  We  pay  tribute  to  •her 
as  we  remember  and  never  shall  we  forget. 

And  the  children,  what  word  of  comfort  can  we  speak  for  them? 
They  have  been  tom  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life  but  the  joy  with 
which  they  lived  must  be  our  lesson  and  our  guide  for  fhture  days. 

Yes,  this  is  the  hour  of  Yiskor,  the  hour  in  which  we  I'emember. 
Memory,  as  we  have  noted ^ can  be  of  a sentimental  nature  and  by 
this  we  mean  th^it  we  recall  all  those  pleasant  times  and  events 
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Yve  6/p6rl.6nc6d.  I^hß  <i6ar  d6psr1}6d  0116.  ■^׳hero  is 

also  another  and  higher  kind  of  memcry  and  this  is  the  memory  which 
is  a moral  force.  It  makes  us  better  persons  for  remembering 
and  makes  us  distinct  from  all  others  for  we  are  able  to  recall 
the  distant  tlntea  which  have  now  gone  into  t>1e  past.  The  lives 
and  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  serve  as  our  gu^ide  for  through 
our  way  of  life  shall  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hc^  no ring  them 
and  making  their  name  known  among  our  fellov.׳man. 

o //O  / o CUf*  ^/y 

״What  is  man  that  thou  thinkest  of  him  and  the  son  of  man 

that  tliou  art  mindful  of  himt״  ^^an  is  one  of  00d*s  creatures 

and  he  is  especially  blessed  with  the  power  (fff  Memory.  This 

is  the  reason  why  Q'od  is  mindful  of  man  and  why  he  thinks  of 

him.  We  must  seek  ever  new  ways  of  helping  others,  of  being 

of  s^rttoe  to לטו ס  fellow  man  for  this  is  the  task  which 

the  departed  ones  have  left  unfinished.  V*e,  being  gifted  with 

Memory,  fthat  great  moral  force,  can  now  forge  ahead  to  fulfill 

the  work  /of  those  who  were  never  able  to  complete  their  allot- 

ed  tasks. 

We,  who  are  yet  alive,  can  waken  those  who  sleep  eternally 
by  crowning  their  ef‘f0‘ts  with  success.  X״et  us  not  grieve  but 
let  us  forge  ahead,  let  us  not  weep  and  wail  but  let  us  remember 
for  t־hrough  memory  we  shall,  one  day,  establish  the  klngdo/^m 
of  Crod  upon  this  earth,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
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Yiskor  service. 


■ 


A Small,  Still  Voice. 

> 

-^his  is  the  one^vening  of  the  year  when  all  Jews,  be  they 
Orthodox,  Conservative  or  Reform  attend  services.  On  this  night- 
it  does  not  matter  how  observant  theyxMl  are  of  the  religious 
laws,  how  often  they  a1L,e  present  at  services  the  rest  of  th^year, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  from  what  social  and  economic  class  they 
originate,  nor  does  it  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
live.  Tha±e  chanting  and  the  haunting  melody  of  the  Kol  Nidre 
draws  all  Jews,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  Synagogue  and  they  go 
there,  if  only  this  one  time  during  the  year,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  worshipping.  This  is  a strange  phenomenon  in  the 
lives  of  Jews  and  we  must  pose  the  question  of  why  just  onXthis 
night  do  all  Jew^j^s  congregate  and  the^  do  this  with  a really 
religious  fervor.  Why  is  Kol  Nidre,  to  all  Jews,  different 
from  all  other  nights? 

I believe  that  the  answer  can  be  found  in  *he  way  we  have 
been  trained  in  the  orfervance  of  this  special  night,  which  pre- 
cedes  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  has  always  been  for  me  a night 
of  awe,  a night  on  which  I felt  that  I was  about  to  meet  the 
Creator  and  that  because  of  this  Kol  Nidre  night  was  ever  more 
holy  and  solemn  than  any  of  the  other  nights,  when  I was  younger 
I was  overpowered  by  the  mystery  a£  the  things  which  went  on 
about  me,  of  the  special  care  taken  in  the  preparation  for  this 
night.  It  was  an  eve  which  proceeded  the  judgement  day  and  I 
was  constantly  probing  into  my  thoughts,  examining  my  heart,  א 
soulzasd  my  actions  over  the  past  year.  As  I became  older,  the 
words  of  the  Philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  came  to  my  mind  quite 
often  as  I went  on  äy  way,  in  the  early  evening,  toward  the  Syna- 
gogue.  He  stated:  There  are  two  things  which  fill  my  souljjf^  with 
holy  reverence  and  evergrowing  wonder,  the  spectacle  of  the 


starry  sky  that  virtually  amihalates  us  as  physical  beings,  and 
the  moral  law  which  raises  us  to  infinite  dignity  as  intelligent  . 
agents.  Again,  I searched  my  heart  axxd  soul^  to  find  there  a 
measure  of  co:nfor־'j  and  solace  as  I pondered  over  the  deeds  and 
misdeeds  whicu  I had  carried  out  over  the  past  year.  As  time 
went  by,  I began  to  wonder  more  and  more  whether  that  was  not 
religion,  the  looking  within  and  the  listening  to  the  voice 
of  conscience. 

A story  which  illustrates  what  I mean  may  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  At  one  time  the  prophet  Büjah  was  overcome  by  grief  and 
frustration  and  he  earnestly  believed  that  Grod  had  forsaken  him. 
Doubts  assailed  him  and  assurance  yielded  to  dart  brooding. 

But,  then,  the  Lord  heard  thd  prayer  which  he  offered  up  in 
despair  and  he  caused  an  anwer  to  come  to  !Elijah.  ”And  behold 
the  Lord  passed  by  and  a great  strong  wind  rent  the  mountain's 
and  broke  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord;  but  the  lord  was 
not  in  the  wind,  “'^d  after  the  wind  an4  earthquake,  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  xhe  earthquake.  Afd  after  the  earthquake,  but  th^e 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire.  And  after  the  fire  f'f 

A small,  still  voice  and  it  was  ^od'.'# 

The  small I still  voice  this  is  the  voice  to  which  we  must 
listen  for  it  will  tell  us  how  to  conduct  our  lives  and  how  to 
live  at  peace  with  each  other.  The  world  at  large  and  we  as  indi- 
viduals,  are  sorely  in  need  of  such  « voice  for  it  seems  that  we 
are  paying  heed  to  all  but  that  vvhich  emanates  from  the  Almighty. 
Like  the  prophet  of  old,  we  feel  the  very  foundation  on  whid^e 
rest  quaking,  civilization  faces  destruction.  But  Grod  is  not  in 


the  earthquake,  juike  him,  we  see  the  fires  of  hate  in  the  eyes 
and  faces  of  our  fellow  man,  but  ״od  is  not  in  the  fire.  &od 
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is  rot•  in  the  ixunbling  of  gund  in  Q-od  is  not  in  the  roaring 

invectives  »t  the  United  Nations  and  i^od  is  not  in  the  storms  of 
modem  living  which  threaten  to  sv^eep  us  away  from  our  foundations• 
Kol  Dmomo  Dako;  the  small,  still  voice  that  is  vihere  tfe  will  find 
God  for  the  Almighty  is  to  be  found  vL  thin  ourselves,  ״od  is  the 
ability  which  we  have  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong.  Th^e 
time  has  come  for  us  no  longer  to  ask^  now  much  are  we  worth?  but 
How  worthy  are  we  to  ourselves,  our  families  and  our  communities? 
Religion,  and  especially  Jtteform  Judaism,  does  no;t  longer  look  to 
the  formalities  and  superficialities  which  are  to  be  found  with- 
out  but  it  has  changed  its  emphasis  to  becoming  a religion  w&ich 
looks  within.  This,  then,  must  be  owr  religion. 

what  kind  of  a life  does  the  small,  still  voice  command  us 
to  live?  I feel  that  we  can  find  tne  ans^ver  x.1  c.1eJI(. immortal 
wwrds  of  the  prophet  Isaiah:  "Yea,  if  ye  make  ever  so  many  prayers, 
I will  not  hear  f^  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  your- 
selves,  make  yourselves  clean,  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to 
do  good.  Seek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  do  justice  for 
the  fatherless  and  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  now,  let  us  reason 
together,  if  your  sins  be  scarlet  they  will  be  white  as  snow, 
though  they  should  be  red  lile  crimson,  they  shall  become  as 
white  as  wool.  If  ye  be  willing  and  obey,  the  best  of  the  land 
shall  be  yours.” 

Th^^is,  the^  is  the  life  which  we  have  been  commanded  to  live 
hut,  you  see,  it  is  not  ai  individual  affair.  God  has  spoken 
to  the  entire  household  of  Israel  and  the  small,  still  voice 
which  is  to  be  heard  within  us,  is  also  a part  of  our  people  as 
a whole.  Our  tahk  which  wejmust  set  for  ourselves  this  solemn 
night  is  to  live  that  kind  of  a life  which  will  make  the  small, 
still  voice  speak  out  in  compliments  and  assurances.  We  must  labor 


iv. 
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we  must  seek  for  peace  of  mind  and  equanimity  of  spirit  day  after 
day  and  then  only  can  we  hope  that  ^od  will  look  down  upon  us 
with  compassion  and  mercy•  "ut  let  us  not  make  a false  assumption 
for  ^eace  of  Mind  is  not  a static  state  of  being,  it  is  ever  pro- 
gressive  and  always  dynamic  for  only  by  ever  looking  ahead  can  we 

make  progress  and  not  grow  stale. 

$his  is  why  the  night  of  Kol  Nidre  is  such  a special  nne,  for  the 
children  and  for  the  grownups.  It  is  a night  of  splendor  filled 
with  awe  for  this  is  the  evening  on  which,  primarily,  we  look  with- 
in  and  we  listen  most  frequently,  as  the  chant  of  the  Kol  Nidre  is 
heard,  to  the  Kod  I^momo  Dako,  the  small^  still  voice  which  is 
God  and  our  conscience. 

And  can  the  small,  still  voice  be  of  help  to  us?  I believe 
it  can  but  fir*t  the  listening  ear  must  be  cultivated.  We  must 
not  listen  to  it  just  once  a year  as  many  of  us  do  An  this  eve 
but  we  must  pay  heed  to  it  many  times  since  through  neglect  we 
become  callous  to  God»s  spirit.  However,  if  we  pay  heed  to  the 
small,  still  voice,  as  individuals  or  as  a^lgroup  continually,  we 
fird  that  our  souls י י  ill  becoiue  v*  lifted  and  wc  rtill  become 
better  human  beings.  The  prophet  said:  Lear-rn  to  do  Justice, 

Do  ^ood  and  walk  humbly  *th  Thy  ״od,  and  this  is  what  the  smal^ 
stilljvoice  will  tell  us  to  do  if  we  but  listen  to  it.  At  home 
or  amidst  the  worshipping  congregation  we  will  find  that  the  voice 
will  make  it^self  heard  above  all  the  din  and  turmoil  but  we  must 
listen  to  its  message  and  we  must  adhere  to  its  bidding.  Akiau 
tfee  ^ood  life,  lived  among  ones  friends  and  family,  is  a reward- 
ing  one  for  it  gives  us  strength,  the  strength  to  rise  above 
tensions,  the  strength  to  build  a better  world,  society  and  Jewry. 

Kol  Nidre,  the  night  on  which  all  Jews  the  world  over  gather 
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together  to  worship  for  they  are  overcome  by  the  splendor  and 

majesty  which  is  God.  Yet,  though  he  be  fäll  of  splendor  and. 

ma jsty , glory  and  wäsdom  he  is  the  kind  of  God  who  can  make  him- 

self  heard  by  all  men  in  the  small,  still  voice  which  speaks 

within•  It  is  the  night  of  awe  and  deep  religious  significance 

for  this  is  the  jjight  crf^  which  we  take  stock  of  our  past 

actions  by  examining  the  inner  recesses  of  our  heart  and  mind 

so 

and  soul.  The  small,  still  voice  speaks  xs  clearly  and  loud^ly 
that  all  of  us  can  hear  its  message,  let  us  listen  to  itl  By 
attuning  our  ear  to  Kbl  Dmomo  Dako  we  are  4.  equipped  with  a 
power  which  helps  us  to  face  our  day  to  day  problems  maturely 
and  the  crisis  of  life  with  fortitude,  courage  and  dedication. 
There  comes  the  small,  still  voice  as  it  came  to  Elijah,  inspiring 
us  to  reconstruct  our  way  of  life,  to  build  and  rebuild  society. 

There  comes,  when  we  hear  and  obey,  the  faith  that  fills 
the  mind,  quickens  the  heart  and  strengthenes  the  hand  to  do 
Justice. 


Congregation  of  !liberal  Judaism  Orlandq  Florida  Oct.  9,  1951 

Kol  Nidre. 


What  Is  A JewY 

Not  too  long  ago  a question  was  asked  of  me  the  gist  of  which 
± would  lil ^to  relate  to  you.  We  were  having  a meeting  of  a group 
of  parents  and  high  school,  children  and  we  were  engaged  in  all 
manner  of  discussion  relating  to  Jewish  problems,  *״any  questions, 
all  worthwhile,  were  posed  but  one  mother’s  query  especially  re- 
mained  in  my  mind,  -^his  mother,  raising  her  child  in  what  she 
had  supposed  to  be  the  »Jewish  way,  who  fancied  herself  to  be  en- 
lightened  and  an  intellectual,  asked!  What  is  a Jew? 

When  i first  heard  this  question  J^Las  actually  shocked  for  it 
had  not  occured  to  me  that  anyone  who  v^as  a member  of  a congregation, 
who  had  his  child  in  ״unday  bchool  and  who  oberved  most  of  the  holy- 
days  of  the  year  would  be  unfamiliar  with  the  import  of  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  I soon  became  more  and  more  amazed 
as  other  people,  whose  ability  to  define  their  Judaism  I had 
never  doubted,  also  answered  with  the  shaking  of  the  head  and  a 
negative  murmer  when  I asked  them:  What  is  a Jew?  I found  to  my 
great  astonishment  and  displeasure  that  a great  many  of  our  people 
did  not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  what  Judaism  should 
mean  to  them  and  to  their  children.  Very  few  of  them  had  any  de- 
finite  mea^  of  identification  with  the  Jewish  people  and  religion 
and  all  too  many  of  tnem  advised  me  that  they  were  Jews  simply 
because  they  had  been  bom  of  Jewish  parents.  "I  was  bom  a Jew 
therefore  I am  a Jew"  was  their  earnest  co^mment  and  one  can  easily 
see  that  their  attitude  toward  our  religion  was  completely  negative. 

I feel  that  on  thid  day  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  day  of  Atonement, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  appropriate  moment  when  we  must  talk 
over  this  problem  of  ״hat  is  a Jew.  I think  that,  ,r»e  can  use  this 
day  to  atone  not  only  fon  our  sins  which  we  have  committed  over 
the  past  year  but  that  we  can  utilize  this  day  to  pray  for  ghe 
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atonement  of  our  ignorance  of  things  Jewish•  It  is  a time 
for  all  of  us,  no  matter  whether  we  believe  in  Orthodoxy,  Con- 
servatism  or  Reform,  nor  does  it  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country 
or  world  we  live,  to  re-examine  our  faith  and  heritage  so  that 
we  may  close  this  day  of  prayer  and  atonement  with  a deeper  in- 
sight  into  what  it  is  that  makes  us  Jewish• 

Our  people  has  been  oppressed  over  the  centuries  by  all  kinds 
of  evil  and  one  might  think  that  in  this  day  and  age,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century,  our  people  had  finally  gained  a measure 
of  respect  and  peace,  that  measure  of  eomfort  and  security  which 
we  have  craved  for  over  three  thousand  years•  ■but,  to  our  dis- 
may  we  find  that  this  is  not  to  be  the  case.  A scant  six  years 
a^  we  found  that  humanity  had  debased  itself  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  six  million  of  our  brothers  to  be  murdered,  a murder 
which  was  contempla^^ed  and  executed  in  cold  blood.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  we  find  that  in  even  more  recent  times  our 
people  are  agäJkn  being  made  the  scapegoats  of  various  masters 
in  many  parts  of  the  world#  Even  here,  in  our  own  beloved 
country,  we  find  a great  deal  of  anti-semitism  and  slander  in- 
stituted  to  hurt  us  and  the  newly  created  Jewish  state•  It  be- 
comes  ever  more  evident  that  we  must  and  can  only  fight  this  kind 
of  animosity  if  we  truly  become  familiar  with  the  teachings  of 
Jewry  so  that  we  can  speak  out  in  a positive  way  against  all 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  us. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  which  we  must  always  remember, 
and  one  of  the  primary  facers  which  make  us  Jews,  is  the  heri- 
tage  and  tradition  of  which  we  are  a part•  i'hree,  almost  four, 
thousand  years  of  oewish  tradition  and  history  have  gone  into 
the  distant  past  but  our  ancestors  have  left  us  with  a number 
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of  very  valuable  inheritances•  v>e  boast  of  a ^ible,  which  contains 
thd  lines  of  the  immortal  prophets  and  the  teachings  of  the  sages. 

^e  have  giiien  a book  to  the  world  which  has  as  its  basis  the  four!- 
dations  of  a world  brotherhood  based  not  on  conquesx  but  on  human 
love,  supervised  by  the  Almighty  with  tender  mercy.  Through  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  we  have  given  the  words  of  Justice  and 
Mercy,  the  pattern  of  which  and  the  acceptance  of  which,  would 
make  this  world  a btetter  place  in  which  to  live.  But  not  only 
this  has  made  us  what  we  are.  we  have  also  contributed  to  the 
world  the  concept  of  a day  of  rest,  v^e  have  given  to  mankind 
that  day  which  we  ca1:|the  öabbath.  It  is  the  right  of  every  man 
to  look  forward  to  one  day  in  the  week  when  he  is  allowed  to  rest 
from  his  weekly  toil  in  order  that  he  may  contemplate  and  enjoy 
the  finer,  spiritual  aspects  of  life. 

■öut  not  only  has  tradition  bden  one  of  the  major  factors  which 
distinguish  us  as  Jews.  The  years  of  toiTliure  and  suffering,  as 
well  as  happiness  and  joj^  provided  us  someth ing  else  which 

makes  us  Jews.  We  believe  in,  and  thrive  on,  intellectual  honesty 
and  integrity.  As  the  sppressdrs  have  tormented  us  over  the  ages 
we  have  never  lost  that  spirit  which  has  incited  hate  toward  us 
in  some  and  has  gained  respect  for  us  by  a good  many  throughout 
th^years.  It  has  always  been  our  lot  and  privilege  to  speak  up 
for  those  things  which  we  believe  xä  to  be  right;  for  truth,  honesty, 
decency  and  justice  among  men.  I find  it  always  amazing  how  the 
Jews,  a relatively  small  group  of  people,  have  given  to  the  world 

f 

such  mental  giants  and  how  we  are  able  to  boast  of  such  monumental 
achfvements•  Among  the  former  I count  Moses,  Spinoza,  Marx,  Ein- 
stein  and  among  the  latter  I will  enumerate  the s täte  of  Israel, 
the  writing  of  the  Talmud  and  the  sheer  survival  of  our  people 
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despite  of  all  the  obstacl>es  which  have  been  placed  in  our  way. 
Truly,  we  have  travelled  on  the  thorny  path  of  prophecy,  we  have 
at  all  times  disdained  sordid  compromise  and  we  have  never  bent 
the  laiee  to  those  in  power.  For  a nation  so  old,  for  a nation 
so  young,  we  have  often  accomplished  the  impossible  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  is  a Jew  is  not  only  so  because  af  he  is  bor^n 
into  that  religion  but  he  is  a Jew  because  of  what  preceded  him 
and  of  what  is  to  follow.  I,  for  one,  would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  if  a Jew  in  our  day  and  age  would  have  only  the  circumstances 
of  his  birth  to  justify  himself  among  the  Jewish  people,  then  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  leave  Judaism  for  such  a person  can 
never  make  any  positive  contribution  to  his  religion  and  people. 

And  the  children,  what  can  they  ]earn  of  their  religion  while 
they  are  yet  too  young  to  contemplate  and  study?  It  is  for  the 
parents  to  teach  them  in  their  own  way  and  in  the  privacy  of  their 

*־f  £r^  — 

hones.  Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  every  Jewish  father  would/׳’re- 

..  .. 

cite  the  Kiddush  in  his  home  every  Friday  night?  Would  it  n6t  be 

grand  to  let  the  child  see  its  mother  lighting  the  candles  on 

Sabbath  evening?  Would  it  not  be  worth  an  effort  to  have  the 

Sabbath 

child  recite  one  of  the  Brochus  at  the  SKdtsx  tabie  so  that  he,  also, 

canjcLerive  joy  from  the  observance  of  this  important  and  holy  day? 

I think  that  the  children  would  be  gäad  to  participate  in  th  e 

celebration  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  in  the  Seder׳  arid  in  any  and 

all  of  the  other  festivals  which  can  be  brought  to  the  level  of 

the  child *s  understanding?^  but,  one  need s and  sym- 

pathetic  parents  for  such  an  undertaking  and  these  must  be  parents 

who  can  qualify  their  bding  Jews  in  a positive  way,  before  their 

> 

own  people  and  before  the  world.  No  longer  must  we  hear  a Jewish 
pwrson  say,  י♦  I am  a Jew  by  birth",  but  we  must  hear  him  exclaim. 
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"I  am  a Jew  by  Honor,  by  Privilege,  by  Tradition”  and  all  that  this 
implies.  Once  we  can  answer  in  this  way,  we  will  have  instigated  a 
new  sp±rit  among  our  people,  a spirit  which  will  make  us  adhere  to 
our  principles  because  of  b elief  and  not  becaue  of  expediency. 

We  have  readhed  the  day  of  atonement,  the  day  on  which  our 
fates  will  be  sealed  for  the  year  to  come,  a!!  too  many  of  us 
have  spent  the  past  year  in  ignorance  of  our  people,  and  of  our 
faith.  On  this  sacred  day  of  atonement  we  must  itone  for  this  worst 
sin  of  all,  the  sin  of  ‘*not  knowing".  We  must  pledge  ourselves  to 
spend  the  coming  year  in  study  and  contemplation,  not  necessarily 
in  the  highly  philosophical  and  theological  doctrines  which  are  a 
part  of  Judaism  but  in  the  getting  acquainted  with  our  people  once 
again•  if  it  be  the  wil^jof  ^od  and  if  we  are  able  to  be  strong 
enough  we  shall  make  the  coming  year  a fruitful  one  in  which  we 
shall  become  not  meiely  Jews  who  are  part  of  a people  by  reason 
of  our  birth  but  Jews  who  are  actively  expressing  their  faith  by 
reason  of  a positive  identification  with  Judaism. 

The  day  of  atonement,  Yom  Kippur,  is  of  significance  to  the 
old  and  the  young.  Ä11  of  us  r*  must  reseek  the  path  of  tradition 
and  must  glean  from  it  that  which  is  good  and  wholesome  and  we 
must,  as  those  who  have  prededed  us  have  done,  remain  true  to  the 
ideals  of  intellectual  honesty  and  integrity  which  have  been  our 
mainstay  over  the  centuries•  This,  then ^ is  what  we  mean  by  being 
a Jew  and  in  thejyea^  to  come  Judaism  will  not  die  but  ever  live 
for  our  people  is  eternal  and  our  ^od  is  a God  of  the  living. 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  ■**lorida  Oct•  10,  1951 

Yom  Kippur. 
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As  we  are  congregated  here  with  sober  thoughts  and  serious 
faces,  we  come  to  think  of  those  who  have  passed  away  and  are 
no  longer  with  us  except  in  spirit•  fathers  have  been  tom  from 
their  families,  Mothers  have  left  behind  them  sorrowing  children 
and  young  ones  have  been  kakidt  called  into  the  Kingdom  on  High  all 
too  soon  and  leabe  behind  them  in  the  land  of  the  living,  grief 
stricken  parents•  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  come  to  mind  when  he 
asks: ע ׳ 

”What  is  man  that  Thou  ark  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man  that 
Thou  thinkest  of  him?”  I am  certain  that  many  of  yoö  feel  this 
same  way  today  as  you  contemplate  the  past  existence  of  a loved  one 
who  has  been  torn  from  your  midst•  There  is  the  urge  in  us  to  cry 
out  in  rebellion  and  in  rage  for  we  are  powerless  in  the  hands 
of  death  and  the  secret  of  life  is  something  which  we  ean  not  fathom. 
It  is  in  times  like  these  that  it  is  good  to  think  of  the  words  of 
Job  who,  when  tried  by  Satan  himself  with  all  kinds  of  evil,  cried 
out:  /׳^  Yea,  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will 

!trust  in  Him!” 

It  is  our  custom  to  say  at  this  time  the  prayer  called  Yiskor, 
the  prayer  of  remeraberance•  We  remember  the  good  and  pleasn^t 
times  which  we  have  exper^.nced  with  our  departed  ones  in  the  past, 
how  we  have  shared  joy  and  pain,  gladness  and  sorrow♦  The  lives 
of  those  who  have  gone  from  our  midst  have  always  been  a part  of 
us  but  now  the  only  thing  which  is  left  for  us  is  the  power  and 
prayer  of  rememberance.  Memory  is  the  thing  to  which  we  cli^ng; 
Memory,  an  indefinable  emotion,  is  what  forms  our  tie  with  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  great  and  eternal  beyond•  What  good  is 
Memory  and  why  is  ik  importmnt  to  us?  I feel  that  memory  is  that 
factor  which  makes  us  distinct  from  all  other  beings  on  earth• 
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Dr.  Leo  Baeck,  thatjnoted  scholar  and  saint  »rtio  is  now  a teacher 
at  HUC,  said  that  the  only  thing  which  makes  us  unique  is  theylfact. 
that  we  are  able  to  remember  our  grandparents.  Animals  and  other 
lesser  beings  cannot,  at  times,  even  know  who  their  mothers  and 
fathers  were  but  we,  the  human  being«,,  are  able  to  recall  distinctively 
our  grandparents,  their  lives,  their  deeds  and  their  accomplish- 
ments.  It  is  because  of  this  phenomenon  that  I feel  that  memory 
can  serve  an  important  fu^'ction  in  our  lives  and  memory  can  be  a 
factor  of  great  value  on  a))0ccassion  such  as  this. 

Memory  is  God’s  choice  gift  to  Man.  With  it  he  can  recapture 
the  distant  years  and  he  can  refresh  himself  with  the  mysterious 
warmth  which  flows  into  one  when  thinking  of  the  wonderful  past. 

But  memory  is  not  only  sentimental,  it  is  moral  as  well.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  we  can  really  appreciate  the  power  and  need  for 
memory,  when  we  consider  it  as  a moral  force.  It  civilizes  man, 
it  spiritualizes  him  and  his  nature  for  to  be  moral,  we  must  remember. 

We  must  recall  the  doings  and  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
gone  their  earthly  way  and  we  must  make  an  effort  to  live  according 
to  their  deeds  and  we  must  continue  their  worthwhile  efforts.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  we  remember  the  departed  ones  and  by  doing  this, 
their  passing  away  does  not  seem  to  be  so  very  cruel,  we  recognize 
the  need  to  finish  the  tasks  which  they  have  left  יandone.  to  carrv 
out  their  work  which  was  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  others^  We  live 
in  the  good  which  they  have  brought  about,  we  try  to  better  their 
initial  efforts  and  we  hope  to  keep  their  names  alive  by  continuous 
efforts  to  complete  that  which  they  have  started. 

Also,  if  their  lives  were  of  value  (and  there  has  not  lived  the 
man  whose  life  was  utterly  lost)  they  leave  behind  them  a name  of 
worth,  a name  which  aan  and  will  bring  honor  and  dignity  to  those 
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who  carry  it  onward.  The  ancient  fathers  of  our  religion  had  this 
concept  in  mind  when  they  daid;  ”There  are  three  crowns,  the  crown 
of  the  Torah,  the  crown  of  the  priesthood  and  the  crown  of  the  king- 
dom  but  the  crown  of  the  good  name  exells  them  all.”  This  is  what 
memory  will  allow  us:  namely,  to  recall  the  good  mane  which  one  of 
our  departed  ones  has  previously  established•  This  is  his  immor- 
tality  and  by  doing  honor  to  his  name,  hid  deeds  and  his  efforts 
we  pay  our  homage  to  him  and  we  remember  him•  memory,  therefore, 
serves  a purpose  and  its  purpose  is  to  make  us  aware  of  the  events 
which  have  passed  but,  most  important  of  allj  it  makes  conscious 
of  the  things  which  are  still  to  be  done,  *»e  realize  that  we  can 
learn  a lesson  even  from  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

If  he  was  a gather  or  husband  or  brother  we  must  search  out 
his  aceds  01  gene^-osity  8md  klnlneys,  his  decent  and  wholehearted 
relationships  with  others  and  we  must  try  to  emulate  his  actions 
so  that  he  will  be  remembered  by  others  as  we  are  paying  tribute 
to  him  by  our  act  of  memory• 

If  it  was  a mother,  wife  or  sister  the  words  of  the  book  of 
■^roberbs  strike  us  as  he  hear  the  words:  A virtuous  woman  who  can 
find,  her  price  is  far  above  that  of  rubies•  We  remember  an(3||know 
that  the  woman  who  ha¥  gone  from  our  midst  was  that  sort  of  a 
person,  ever  helpful,  ever  kind  and  willing  to  give  of  her  own  time 
and  energy  so  that  others  might  profit.  We  pay  tribute  to♦ her 
as  we  remember  and  never  shall  we  forget• 

And  the  children,  what  word  of  comfort  can  we  speak  for  them? 
They  have  been  torn  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life  but  the  joy  with 
which  they  lived  must  be  our  lesson  and  our  guide  for  future  days. 

Yes,  this  is  the  hour  of  Yiskor,  the  hour  in  which  we  remember• 
Memory,  as  we  have  noted  can  be  of  a sentimental  nature  and  by 
this  we  mean  that  we  recall  all  those  pleasant  times  and  events 
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which  we  experienced  with  the  dear  departed  one.  ־*hit  there  is 
also  another  and  higher  kind  of  memory  and  this  is  the  memory  which 
is  a moral  force•  It  makes  us  better  persons  fior  remembering 
and  makes  us  distinct  from  all  others  for  we  are  able  to  recall 
the  distant  times  which  have  now  gone  into  the  past•  The  lives 
and  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone  serve  as  our  gu^ide  for  through 
our  way  of  life  shall  we  have  the  opportunity  of  ho^noring  them 
and  making  their  name  known  among  our  fellowman• 

״What  is  man  that  thou  thinkest  of  him  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?״  ^an  is  one  of  God*s  creatures 
and  he  is  especially  blessed  with  the  power  tff  Memory•  This 
is  the  reason  why  G^od  is  mindful  of  man  and  why  he  thinks  of 
him.  We  must  seek  ever  new  ways  of  helping  others,  of  being 
of  serttce  to  our  fellow  man  xsdb  for  this  is  the  task  which 
the  departed  ones  have  left  unfinished•  We,  being  gifted  with 
Memory,  fthat  great  moral  force,  can  now  forge  ahead  to  fulfill 
the  work  those  who  were  never  able  to  complete  their  allot- 
ed  tasks• 

We,  who  are  yet  alive,  can  waken  those  who  sleep  eternally 
by  crowning  their  effo>ts  with  success.  Let  us  not  grieve  but 
let  us  forge  ahead,  let  us  not  weep  and  wail  but  let  us  remember 
for  through  memory  we  shall,  one  day,  establish  the  kingdojiim 
of  God  upon  this  earth,  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  Florida  Cg-t  , !0,  1951 

Yiskor  service. 


Address  to  Sisterhood 


Midrash;  '׳'^omen  are  the  backbone  of  religious  teaching. 

Tradition:  The  child  follows  the  religion  of  its  mother  because  “ 

of  her  tremendeous  influence.  Also,  women  were  exempt 
from  many  of  the  duties  imposed  on  Man  because  their 
place  was  jch  with  the  child  and  in  the  home.  Some  of 
the  famous  women  who  taok  places  of  leaddrship  in  Is- 
rael  were  Deborah,  Ruth,  Naomi, Miriam,  etc 
In  moder  life  we  have  such  women  as  Henrietta  Szold, 
iJimraan  !*azarus,  etc. 

Today:  ״omen  are  again  the  important  persons  in  the  house  and 

in  regard  to  the  child  for  the  husband  is  out  to  w ork 
and,  therefore,  the  child  and  Synagogue  is  left  to  the 
care  of  the  Mother. 

It  seems,  also,  that  wo^men  have  an  innate  trait  of 
religious  devotion.  ^ 

Ta^of״ora^:  ^ ^ 

1)  help  meet  the  budget  of  the  Temple  and  support  Union, 
a — Rummage  Sales,  Parties,  Entertainment,  Dancers 

b — have  affairs  which  are  in  consonance  with  Judaism: 
Purim  Dpnce,  uhanukah  party.  Seder 

2)  Sponsor  an  Oneg  Shabbos  after  services  with  tea,  wine 
and  cookies.  This  sort  of  an  affair  is  very  good  in 
smaller  towns  especially  for  it  will  provide  a meeting 
opportunity  on  an  informal  and  intimate  basis. 

צ)  Open  a gift  shop^  for  two  reasons:  makes  money  and 
gives  you  an  oppprtunity  of  selling  merchandise  with 
a Jewish  flavor  since  those  objects  are  almost  un- 
available  in  smaller  cities. 

a--Kiddush  cups,  Jewish  books,  Nev?  Year  cards,  Jewish 
records,  etc. 

4)  Help  in  the  organization  of  the  Youth  Groups 

5) m  Where  there  is  no  Parents  Organization,  have  the  Sister 

hood  play  a vital  role  in  the  Sunday  School. 

6)  Blessing  of  the  Sabbath  Lights  in  Temple- 

7)  Sponsor  Adult  Education  courses;  Sponsor  lectures, 
films,  forums,  etc.  in  cooperation  with  ^ens  Club 

8)  ^^ave  a sewing  group 

$)  Work  on  a Project  which  v/ill  take  you  beyond  the  the 
confines  of  the  Temple  so  that  the  effectiveness  of 
tthe  Temple  is  felt  as  flar  as  the  work  will  reach. 
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a- -work  for  ^ancer,  Overseas  Relief,  Red  Cross,  work  in 
conjunction  with  Welfare  Agencies  in  Orlando,  etc. 

i ^ - / 

Algers  among  ^^f filiate 3:  great  danger  is  that  organization  begins 
with  noble  objectives  and  loses  them  xk  by  way  of  quarrels,  petty 
politics,  bickering,  etc.  Become  so  involved  with  the  work  and 
the  organization  that  you  forget  all  about  the  objective.  The  ob- 
jective  should  be  to  bring  honor  and  glory  to  the  Sisterhood  and 
not  to  individuals,  as  yourof^ame  and  fame  spreads,  sowAill  spreaft 
the  reputation  of  the  Templt!. 

.^idrash ; 

״ebrew  .«'crd  lor  man  is  ^ ״emove  middle  letter  ' which  stands  for 
־od  and  you  have  < “Pire,  destruction,  strife,  cor  tent ion״  left. 

Hebrew  ivord  for  ..oman  is  x>e  /t  ״emove  last  letter  ^ v/hich  stands  for 


vxod  and  you  have  e.  “Fire,  contention,  strife,  discord"  left. 
Must  never  lose  sight  of  that  middle  and  last  letter  for  this  is 
your  objective  and  goal, 

work  to  build  and  you  will  make  mistakes  but  if  these  mistakes  are 
made  with  good  intentions  and  with  the  objective  in  view  then  the 
mistakes  are  made  -O/vc  -־»evT^for  the  sake  of  ״eaven׳  . nowever  , 
ir  you  lose  sight  of  the  objective  and  the  goal,  you  make  mistakes 
and  they  will  lead  to  destruction. 


Am  I My  Brother* s Keeper? 

We  are  at  present  in  an  interim  period.  The  days  between 
Kosh  ״ashono  and  Yom  kippur  are  known  to  us  as  the  Ten  Days  of  ־ 
Penitence  or,  in  the  Arew,  as  ^>/׳the  days  of  awe.  During 

these  ten  days  we  Jews  are  to  think  over  our  deeds  of  the  past 
year  and  the  resoves  which  we  have  made  for  the  year  which 
ahead  of  us.  These  are  to  be  ten  somber,  sober  days  during  which 
our  fates  will  be  decided  by  the  Most  High.  By  earnest  and  sin- 
cere  penitinc*  we  can  avert  the  evil  decree  which  hangs  over  us 
due  to  our  actions  over  the  past  year• 

Today,  §s  half  of  these  ten  days  have  passed,  we  are  observ- 
ing  the  most  solemn  Sabbath  on  our  calender;  Sha^bbos  Shovo.  The 
Hebrew  phrase  for  this  day  means  the  "sabbath  of  return"  and, 
yearly,  I like  to  ask  this  question  which  I shall  pose  to  you 
now:  Whither  shall  we  return?  What  can  we  see  in  retrospect־? 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a pleasant  one  for  those  of  us 
who  are  aware  of  the  problems  which  face  the  world.  "hereevFr 
we  have  glanced  we  have  been  distressed  to  (find  too  much  of  war, 
enmity  and  strife,  ^^hese  evils  are  coupled  with  hunger,  trouble, 
persecution  and  misery.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is,  indeed, 
a sorry  spectacle  if  we  look  upon  the  surroimding  scene  with  ut- 
most  honesty  and  sincerity.  And  yet,  with  this  sad  sfate  of 
affairs,  most  of  us  tend  to  turn  our  heads  in  another,  safer  di- 
rection  and  we  tell  each  other  and  ourselves  that  there  is  nothing 
which  we  can  do  about  these  evil  conditions.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  this  sort  of  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  human  beingi, 
be  they  Jewish  or  ;^otherwise,  is  basically  false  and  cowardly. 

In  our  ״ible  we  have  a similar  story  of  a world  tom  by  strife 
and  misfortune.  I fefer  to  a siory  of  murder;  the  tale  of  the 
killing  of  Abel  by  Cain.  One  brother  kills  the  other  in  cold  JlAjcrtA 
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and  anger  and  when  G^od  searches  af״ter  ״the  lost;  one,  ״the  murdering 
brother  seeks  to  relieve  himself  of  all  responsibility  by  stating: 
Am  I my  brother's  keeper?  I find  that  this  story  is  very  much 
like  our  conduct  in  these  times  for  all  too  often,  when  confronted 
with  the  misfortunes  of  our  brothers^  do  we  reply.  Am  I my  brother's 
keeper!  Perhaps  this  Sabbath  of  Penitence  is  a good  day  for  us 
to  think,  in  retrospect,  whether  or  not  we  have  been  the  Keepers 
of  our  brothers  over  the  past  year• 

We  need  not  go  very  far  in  searching  for  an  answer  to  this 
question  for  we  have  not  accomplished  too  much  during  the  past 
twelve  Dionths.  We  have  looked  dovm  upon  our  less  fortunate 
bretla'en  am  every  murn  and  we  have  never  made  any  great  effort 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  misfortunes  which  plague  those 
of  our  people  who  are  not  as  secure  as  we  are.  Selfishness,  ig- 
norance  and  a desire  to  escape  anything  of  an  unpleasant  nature 
has  been  our  aim  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  succeeded  in  our  en- 
deavor  on  this  score.  How  many  of  us  give  of  ourselves,  of  our 
energies,  of  our  money  in  order  to  alleviate  the  dire  stress  under 
which  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  find  themselves  in  this 
day  and  age?  The  shacks  of  the  southern  Hegro,  the  starvation 
of  the  Indian^ ־eaad■  the  plight  of  the  Yemenite,  the  misfortune^ 
of  the  former  residents  of  the  concentration^  camps  are  just  so 
many  articles  and  headlines  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  feel 
safe  under  the  assumption  that  anything  which  might  be  happening 
outside  of  our  immediate  shere  of  influence,  or  a short  distance 
away  from  our  safe  and  secure  homes,  does  not  affect  us  in  the 
least.  Too  many  of  us  find  our  lives  have  been  spent  in  this 
sort  of  a way  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  one  say 
that  this  is  a good  way  of  living  and,  of  course,  it  would  be 
sacrilege  to  maintain  that  our  actions  over  the  past  year  ha_ve 
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been  anything  of  the  nature  oT  a godly  life• 

All  too  many  of  us  have  taken  the  easy,  pleasant  way  out  but 
this  is  not  record  which  we  have  in  back  of  us  arid  the  ' 

need  for  several  days  of  penitence  is  most  evident•  Yet,  this 
is  the  Sabbath  of  Repentance  a;i  Sabbath  of  Return  and,  again  , we 
must  ask;  To  what  shall  we  return?  As  we  look  back  we  find  too 
much  of  that  which  is  wrong  and  which  we  have  neglected•  However 
there  are  some  of  us  who  can  see  some  measure  of  light  and  hdpe 
in  the  past.  It  is  to  these  people  that  we  must  turn  and  we  must  ask 
them  whether  the  past  year,  which  has  been  one  of  fruitful  activity 
for  them,  was  a rewarding  and  a meaningful  one.  We  must  ask  them 
what  their  answer  might  be  to  the  question;  Am  I my  brother’s 
keeper?  *’^erhaps,  I can  furnish  you  with  an  answer  to  this  problem, 
the  answer  being  fashioned  out  of  persoanl  experience. 

Last  summer  several  rabbinical  students  and  I,  from  HUC,  had 
thd  opportunity  of  working  with  one  of  the  leading  social  agencies 
in  New  York.  It  was  our  task  to seek  out  previously  discharged 
patients  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Psychiatric  Ward.  We  wanted  to 
know  how  these  people  had  adjusted  themselves  to  society  and  whether 
we  could  be  of  any  service  to  them.  This  job,  which  was  done  with- 
out  remuneration,  took  us  into  all  sorts  of  houses  and  tenement 
flats.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled  were 
all  represented.  We  joömeyed  from  the  slums  of  lower  Manhatte^  v\ 
to  the  beautiful  residential  districts  of  long  Island.  I inter- 
viewed  a ditch  digger  and  an  important  executive.  Moving  about 
in  these  circles,  learning  *heir  histories,  getting  to  know  their 
problems  and  coming  into  contact  with  people  who  had  been  des- 
perately  sick,  mentally,  just  a few  years  ago  all  of  us  came  to 
realize  that  were  it  not  for  a certain  kind  of  home  and  social  ^ 
upbringing  and  environment  it  w^u  Id  have  been  their  task  to  seek 
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us  out  and  not  vice  versa,  vve  came  to  the  realization  that  people 

need  help  and  they  need  it  desperately.  It  was  a wonderful  feel- 

ing  to  know  that  we,  in  our  small  and  insignificant  way,  had  been 

a^e  to  be  of  help  to  some  person  and  that  this  Jwkish  man  or 

woman  was  a little  more  ha^jpy  because  of  the  talk  which  the  two 

of  us  had.  My  fellows  and  I became  spiritually  uplifted,  I re- 
. the 

joiccy  in  my  lot  which  had  fallen  to  me  but,  above  all,  I becaand 
most  humble.  There  began  to  seep  into  my  mind  a concept  of  Mie 
i_^mmense  amount  of  suffering  which  is  all  about  us  and  how  little 
we  are  doing  to  alleviate  it•  What  was  my  answer,  our  answeji^r, 
to:  Am  I my  brother’s  keeper‘?  I doubt  whether  there  is  a need 
for  me  to  tell  you.  Yes,  I am  my  brothers  keeper* 

I tell  you  this  incident  in  my  life  for  »«hax  I was  able  to 
do  in  my  short  span  a&  a social  *.oxker,  you  can  disc  accomplish 
in  a thousand  different  •»ays,  if  you  only  »»ill  it.  xook  about 
your  community  c*nd  xind  out  v^hion  agencies,  no  matter  in  what 
field  they  are  working,  do «85  not  need  help  and  support•  I ven- 
ture  to  say  that  all  recognized  agencies  need  help  today,  not 
only  in  a financial  way  but  in  the  active  field  itself.  It  is 
within  your  power  to  do,  and  bring,  good  to  others  who  are  not 
as  privi^ged  as  you  find  yourselves.  However,  in  order  for  you 
to  accomplish  something  it  is  you  who  must  make  the  initial  effort 
and  it  is  you  who  must  seek  the  ways  and  means  in  which  you 
can  serve•  I venture  to  say  that  all  of  you,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  work  you  will  engage  in,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  work  of 
helping  ones  fellow  human  beings  is  the  most  rewarding  of  all 
workd  and  the  satisfaction  wich  can  Karnc  be  derived  from  such 
a task,  well  done,  is  beyond  description.  You  too  will  be  able 
to  realize  that  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth  does  not  concern 
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itself  with  the  ”self"  but  with  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of 
"others"• 

% 

Thisji  then,  is  the  Sabbath  of  Return.  Most  of  us  look  back 

to  a year  of  inactivity,  a year  of  little  accomplishment  because 

we  have  been  afraid,  cowardly  laa  or  simply  because  we  have  not 

had  the  incentive  towards  this  kind  of  work.  Let  us  hope  and 

us 

pray  that  the  coming  year  will  find  n in  a different,  better 
frame  of  mind  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  dedicate  our  lives 
to  the  service  of  others.  Let  us  make  the  coming  year  a fruit- 
ful  one,  let  us  derive  joy  and  happiness  from  the  will  being 
of  others,  the  wholesomeness  of  others  which  we  have  helped  to 

establish. 

When  we  observe  the  Sabbath  of  Return  of  the  year  5713,  next 
year,  then  we  will  know  to  what  we  can  return  and  to  what  we 
can  look  back.  It  will  have  been,  in  retrospect,  a year  of  activity, 
of  well  being  and,  above  all,  a year  of  accomplishment.  Am  I 
my  brother* s keeper?  "Yes,"  you  will  say,  "I  am  my  brother*  s 
keeper"  and  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplishment  will 
pervade  your  persons.  With  the  help  of  ^od  you  will  be  spiri- 
tually  enriched  and  a feeling  of  humility  willjmake  your  lives 
and  the  lives  of  others  more  wholesome,  always. 

Congregation  of  Liberal  Judaism  Orlando,  נ?lorida  Oct.  5,  1951 

Shabbos  öhuvo 
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J.  LYONS,  TREASURER 
S2S  DELANEY  PARK  DRIVE 
ORLANDO.  FLORIDA 
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־ Social  Schedule  - Sept.  27th  - Oct.  lOth  inc. 


Rabbi  Lehman 


Address 


^ ^ nV??!■  ,(a  Address  Phone 

Thurs.  ^®P^•  27  th  MF"  s R.  Stiefel  - 1219  Bellaire  Circle-  7498 ׳ י 

Fri.  " 28th  cj־Mr.  & Mrs.  S.  Klepper-629  E.  Central  - 7610 

Sat.  " 29th  Mr.  & Mrs.  M.  Fried  - 1460  W 46844 


Fri. 

Sat. 


& Mrs.  M.D.  Guttermai^  825  W.  Winter  Pk,  Ave-6879^‘^'^^ 

0 '^^ 1 . _ , ״./,,  VUA^  / nt.  . \ 

Mrsi  F.  Kodes  - 1 21 0 Au  dlu  b on  - 25006[  y 


^Mt. 


" 30th 


Sun. 


mauDon 


Mon.  C^r . & Mrsi  F.  Kodes  -I2T0  Aufl^oh  ~~ — 25006/^^^ 

Tues.  2nd  ^"^MrsB.  Levin  and  daughters) 

Masses  Kenriefcte  ־&  Ette  ) !125  W.  Yale  - 2 2828 

Weds.  3 ' ״rd  Cjilr.  & Mrs.  D.  Weiss  -701  W, Colonial  Dr.  -32312 

Thurs.  ^-.Mr.  & Mrs.  A,  Weiner-801  W,  Winter  Pk.  Ave .-6885^'>^ 

Fri,  5th-  Mr.&  Mrs.  R.  Stiefel-1219  Bellaire  Circ.  - 7498 


6th^Dr.  & Mrs.  C.  Bernstei©  -3004  Sherwood 


7th־i— Mr.  & Mrs.  J.Salmon-301  Dubsdred  Circ.  -7412 
Mrs.  A.C  .Golden-1706  Gürtler  Ct.  - 35821 
^ 9th-^Mr.  & Mrs .L.L. Jacobs-  100  West  Gore  —23504 

j.0th  v.Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  Jaffee-918  So, Summerlin  - 37805/ (Vu  - 


Sat, 
Sun, 
Mon, 
Tues , 


Weds. 


Note  to  Rabbi  Lehman  ; jUl  of  the  above  are-evenlng  appointments: 

The  individual  hosts  will  personally  contact 
, you  as  to  the  time  and  means  of  transportation, 


Mrs.  D.  A.  Weiss 

Member,  hospitality  Committee. 


(Jj  lM-U  — /it  v{ 


\ 


(\t  2£5 1/2 5ףg 


HolxI'A‘/  ״ S'^i^X  T-S^z-U  CvM(itLB.&p,rT-0^1  (^pae-Kae.^eue&,u>v')  ■Ju/vig.  h53- 

A^AV 


^־גן- V f I ס ס 


jcipr.-ocr 


f 1 f '> 


y,  (x^  U 


^ c i-■  A/  Ü-  / 


C A L 1׳  :M  ])  A P. 

B״H־T־'iP1T^HW^^ng  300״  P,Mc 
-יסעירו/  po3h  fra^hoDo  0f^;rvlcos  S00״  PeM« 
״r:ii1n&±ng  A !.Toimtalzi. ״ 

Hos!1־  pa3710no  Servinec  10:00  A•!!• 

׳'v'/’^a-t  Dare  We  Head” 
o'nabboa  Bbu^o  services  8r,00  PrK, 

׳״Tne  Feme  ard  Tts  occu^pants" 
Chilcreri^D  FOvSh  Fashono  services  10s 00  AJ.T• 
Kol  pidrel  Services  8:00  PgiT. 

״Tbe  silent  Generation״ 

Yom  Klppiir  Horning  service  10:00  A.M« 

"You  Must  Cboose" 

Hemor1.al  Services  in  the  afternoon 
'•we  Continue  to  Live" 

Children  ז s Services  fo  r Yom  Kippur 
Btnai  E'rith  ifeeting  8:00  P*Mr 
Sisterhood  Dues  Tea  hetv/een  2 and  4 PaH, 
Sisterhood  Meeting  8:00  F.M. 


received  a B,A,  degree,  \׳d.th 
honors  in  philosophy,  after  finish״ 
ing  the  regular  four  year  course 
in  2-J  years, 

m the  Fall  of  1949  he  entered 
Hebrew  union  College  v;here  he  re- 
ceived  the  Bachelor  of  Hebrew 
Letters  Degree  in  1952, 

He  has  served  the  following  con- 
gregations  for  the  High  Holy  days: 
Ardmore,  okla, , and  Orlando,  Fla,, 
and  on  a bi-weekly  basis  at  the 
Temple  sholom  in  Chicago  during 
the  past  year. 

He  has  been  active  in  various 

phases  of  youth  work  and  adult  ed- 

ucation  for  the  past  five  years, 

* * * 


Cantor  Arnold  Klrschberg  of  Hew 
York,  who  has  had  a wide  musical 
background,  and  vho  has  been 
attached  to־  tlie  Metropolitan  opera 
Company  !יי  recent,  years,  Tvlll 
ser^  at  tlie  H:lg)1  Holy  Day 
Services  through  the  graciousness 
of  the  yuiiker  J'amlly, 


"And  on  the  High  pיestivals  ־the  jew 
thiriks  not  only  of  hinaelf" — 


’Toe.eday 

Wednesday 


Sept,  9 “׳־“ 


— nhursday  -׳ 


JLI  — ■״riday 

2.3  — S^’nday 

18  --  ר:"!  Iday 

19  — Saturday  — 


— Sonday 
--  •־gaesday 
׳-  Su.ac3a.y 
•־  ntiesday 


Oct,: 


i 


Officers  /'  ox  tnev  TenTpxe 
\ tendes/'  sincere  gratings 
\ / to  the  members  of\  J 
/\  the  CongT-egation 


with  oho  prayer  for  ^d*s 
guidance  in  the  •coming  year 


ז100.:גז^.ז."^  R/.BBI  T.FiTTAN 


■Rabbi  P.obort  Leliman  of  ttgw  vork 
Cl  tv  will  render  service  to  o:1r 
C'cngrega  tic גז ׳  for  the  ensuing  year, 
PaC'bi  Lehr.inn  was  bo .rn.  In  GcrrT!.any 
and  c'lme  w the  TdS,  in  1.928  at  the 
age  of  ilj  B3־  attended  pubZ.lc 
schooj.B  in  T'ev;  Ycr.^c  City,  sem.’־od  in 
th'e  ATncy  for  .1.8  r'onths  and  attended 
Long  island  University,  \T’\cvg  he 


«י 


i riease  see  that 

! •/(:׳דגי'  ohitlclren  attend׳— on  tiinej 

— Leo  Levey — 
sup » t. 


TP^IS 

V/e  wish  a speedy  recovery  to 
Cherie  Cremer,  yiho  is  in  the 
hospital  after  an  operation* 

Sorry— —all  the  wonderful  trips, 
tours,  and  vacations  are  too 
nunerous  to  mention.  But,  we^re 
glad  you’re  all  back,  after 
”having  a v70nderful  ־cine". 

Good  luck  ־bo  the  Dave  Cremers  in 
their  nev/ly  built  dream  house* 

Tf  we  have  overlooked  any  imp- 
ort-nt  news — remember  —we’ve 
been  vacationing  too*׳! ׳ ־lie  Bib 
goes  to  press  every  other  month, 
vOnd  we  would  welcome  nev/s,  comment 
a־nnרunce^onts , etc,  gust  contact 
Ye  Editors,  Lillian  Levey  cr 
Lyra  Robbins,  Let’s  hear  from 

— ^ -ל ■ ■ 


T^r,  and  ^!rs,  l aul  Br;)ida 
extend  a cordial  invitation 
to  the  Con^jregation  ^׳;!־o  meet 
the  Rabbi,  Cantor ,'"hnn־  new 
members  of  the  community  at 
' their  horie  at  1800  Market 
Street,  on  Rosh  Hoshono, 

• Sept,'  loth,  between  three״ 
and.five  o’clock  in  tip  ־ 

. I afternoon* ’ * 


■ ■ t ; ^ ■ ■ , . ־ 

־’  r-  • ■ 

It  has,  been  resolved  by  the  Con- 
•gregation  that  services  be  he^ld 
each  ■prlday  evening.  On  alter- 
■nate  Fridays,  \^hen  ־the  Rabbi  .16 
not  vd.־th  us,,  the  Lrogran  Oommi- 
ttee,  chaimaned  by  lir,  Herbert 
Gottlieb,  vdli  t־'.ke  'care  of  the 
service,  :It  will  t׳:ke  ־^e  ,full 
cooperation  of  the  body  in  paj?- 
’tlclpatlon  and  at־tendance  ־to  make 
־thls  resolution  su-ccessful*  So, 
be  ■מגן epared  vhen  you  are  called 
upon* ־ ~ ־■־־ ' ־ ■ ־ ■־־ ׳ ־־ ״ ־־ ־ 


' I . c 


"^086ו  of  us  who  heard  icbhi  iilohlck 
speak  at  the  monple  d Ini  vor  for  the 
burning  of  the  mortgage  will  surely 
remember  his  message  that  "the  work 
is  half  done". 

It  is  v/lth  .ף  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  we  can  report  thי׳t  the  Temple 
Bo-׳״׳rd  Is  taking  this  message  serl- 
ously  and  has  made  steps  towards 
vfork'lng  on  the  conpletlc^n  of  our  job 
b־’ד  making  the  ׳?enpie  a part  of  our 
!16* *^־, 

we  tmist  that  this  kind  of  progress- 
Ive י יctlon  will  continue  and  ־that 
the  ׳Temple  will  become  a source  of 
insplraticn  and  knovledge  to  our 
everyday  living  in  all  phases,  and 
not  *just  a structure  set  apar־t  for 
specified  service  detached  from  the 
rest  of  our  lives, 

— T.l Ilian  Levey — - 


STS׳TF,RTTn0D  ^'TT’JS 

׳The  innual  Dues  ׳roa  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  Sept,  27th,  at  the  ׳”emple 
bo  tween  ־tv׳o  and  four  in  the  after- 
no  an,  ׳The  ־Hoard  win  act  as  hos־t- 
essos,  -Vll  members  and  ־prospective 
members  are  invited  to  attend, 

־ ' 1 . • ׳ * - ר 

׳The  first  regular  business•  meeting 
vdll  •be  held  on  ׳Tuesday,  October  6th 
-at  -the  ׳Temple‘•  at  ‘8:00  R,M,  ,Through 
• tho  year  meetings  are  held  on  the 
first  .׳־Tuesday  of  each  month,  .. 


STFtd.^y  SGt^ool  • r,  • 

Registration  took  place  on  Thursday 
'evening  August  87th,,  .with  ax^proxl- _ 
jnately  50  children  enrolled,  ׳The 
school  will  have  eight  classes.  The! 
.teachers  appointed,  so  far,  arc  as 
fol.lov/s:‘  TTr  * , ־nomard  OaklaJider,  , 

Mr,  Richard  Goldstein,  L^r,  ^י6^-ה  . 
Reich,,  ?tr,  goel  stem, -iTrs,  Cdv/in 
־vainker,  Tyrs,  SHiott  Linsky,  and 
T.׳׳rs,  Morrn׳'n  Zlmnernan* 
school. will  begin  on  Sunday,  sept, 
18th  promptly. at  10:00  A,TT.  ׳The 
Rabbi  vlli  eon11־׳ct  ■a  children’s 
Rosh  Foshono  Ser\rlce  on  ־that  day  and 
on  the  foll.owlng  Sunday.  Sept,  20th, 
he. ״ ־/ill  conduct  a.  Yom.Kippur  Service, 
The  parents., are  invited’  to  attend’ 


-f 


■■•  • i 


I 


5ר1'־ד  ^'empic  '!•;י.:;  *:.n׳־־ort-e׳i  m 

series  nf  10ct11r-3־״  oc*  be  ■heir!  in 
fbe  Temple  spans י ׳  re  'by  the 
Slsterhoode  T^ore  about  this  Irter* 

The  official  hospitality  committee 
for ־the  Temple  is  as  follows^ 

!'׳'rs;  P׳'>rbert  (lottlieb,  chairman, 
Frs*  raul  Fro  id  a,  Ttrs,  Harry 
Chaitin,  Mr,  Have  poich,  and  Tfr, 
Fobert סיר ׳ Id enberg, 

Fowever,  let  each  one  of  us  con- 
sider  himself  an  unofficial  member 
and  do  vhnt  can  be  done  to  m.ake 
welcom.e  all  new  members  to  our 
community,  and  render  an  extra 
service  to  our  official  committee 
by  informing  them  of  the  arrival 
of  a newcomer,  or  make  a con- 
structlve  suggestion  to  ־the 
committee  when  necessary. 


TO  h.thttBFF.S  of  Trm:  B»HAI  ISRAEL 
GO^titfEGATTOH: 

Hear  Friends, 

v71th  the  coming  of  the  Nev/ 
vear  we  always  pause  for  reflection, 
׳The  past  2׳׳ear  saw  the  realization 
of  a great  goal  vdth  the  freeing  of 
the  mortrrage. 

Let  us  work  together  in 
harmony  now  to  see  other  congrega- 
tiי׳nal  goals  achieved,  !Ty  earnest 
prayer  is  that  next,  v7e  shall  have 
a permanent  Rריbbl, 

T'Ty  fondest  vdsh  is  that  we 
all  be  inscribed  In  the  book  of 
life  for  a good  year— a year  of 
health,  a year  of  happiness,  and 
of  prosperity,  God  bless  you  all 
and  a truly  Good.  Yon-tov, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Broldn  i 


President 


^?יזוז 


Fry  rerce,  Ferlth  rnd  Fapplr.f-ss 


Bless  you  rלxי  yours,  nil  the 


TTrs 

, Carol 

T׳^r. 

and 

TTrs 

TTr, 

and 

TTrs 

TTr. 

and. 

TTrs 

Dr. 

and. 

Mrs 

T"r, 

and 

TTrs 

T-Tr. 

vי׳nd. 

Mrs 

TTr. 

and 

TTrs 

TTr. 

and 

TTrs 

Captain 

and 

TTr. 

and 

TTrs, 

TD?. 

and 

TTrs, 

Family  of  Marietta 
Leo  Levey  <f:  Family 
Fric  Lehman 
Sol  Lanclay  c:  Family 
Harry  Lelberman  £: 
Daughters 

Mrs.  Austin  Miller  6: 
Dau/;^ter 

Herman  Marshall  &:  Son 
Bernard  Oaklander  £: 
Family 

'r,  Sam  per  sky 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  David  Reich  £:  Family 
!׳Tr,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Robbins  £r.  Son 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  jfurray  Salsitz  c:  Sons 

of  Marietta 
Mr,'  and  Mrs.  Harry  seiger  £: 

Daughters 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Sherman  c’:  Sons 
TTr.  and  Mrs,  Gershon  Spivak  <i־ 
Fajnily 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  jack  Stark  c: 

Daughters  of  Be  !pro 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  staub  Family 
!.TT.  and  iTrs.  Lee  stern 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Tracht  d: 

Daughter  of  Columbus 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Fidwin  Yunker  £:  Son 
Mr 5,  and  Mrs,  Max  yunker  £:  pamllv 
ITr,  and  Mrs.  Homan  Zimmerman  6/ 
Family 


Mr,  \rthur  '־rdman 

T׳^r,  and  T״rs,  Sidney  Ardnan  d ־ ■׳Pamily 
Ardnan  T?anily  of  Charleston 
Mr,  and  ?ז!•?,  jiouls  Axelrod  Sons 
Mr;  and  T׳rrs,  reren 

T״r,  and  Max  reren 

ז׳'וr,  and  Mrs.  Ray  Blocker  /*״  Family 
T״rs.  J,  S.  Broida 

T׳r.  and  Mrs,  laul  Broida  d-  Daughter 
T׳r.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Chaitin  d-  Son 
Tar.  and  TTrs.  Louis  Cremer 
T״r,  a7רd  TTrs,  T^anuel  Cremer  d״  Family 
ז׳זrs.  Sam  Cremer 

I^rs,  Fsthor  Davis  d*  Miss  D,  Flneberg 
?״rs,  Fssie  Deutsch  d-  Family 
T״r.  and  T'Trs.  med  Hil^and  d-  Sons 
T׳fr;  and  TTrs.  TTyer  Falk  d-  Family 
T״r,  and  TTrs,  TTanuel  Gorsnan  d-  Family 
TTr,  and  TTrs.  Dave  Goldenberg 
TTr,  and  !Trs.  TTarold  Goldenberg  d•  Sonsj 
T^rvS.  Annie  Goldstein  d-  Sons 
T״r.  Joe  Gateman  d-  Son 
י׳ד־י.  and  TTrs.  TTorrls  Goldenberg 
T׳^r,  and  TTrs,  Richard  Goldstein  d: 

Family 

T׳r,  cOnd  T׳״rs.  Herbert  Gottlieb  d: 

Family 

TTr;  and  T׳^rs,  Henry  Greenberg  d-  Fajall^ 
יד׳ז;  Joe  Greenberg 
Tdp.  and  TTrs,  TTaurice  Greenberg  of 

ITarletta 

TTr.  and.  T'rs.  TTarry  Grossman 
Tdrs«  Fcnry  Rerscli  d״  Family 
TTx’;  and שיןיז׳ ז^  TTem'y  Tier 1 2 d*  Family 
!יד,  Davi.d  Kahn 
Mr;  and  Mrs,  David  Kahn  jr. 

• •ז . 


וי 


A bit  of  pie 
Fi’oni  lelt  ere 

committee•.  «'י־ 

Heifer,  nsslsia 


CXXJlJiy 

Ljtnj.  /le.  ^atvtcj  "ta  Li?(,  tltti,  to-Lei׳]^,  cvj^  Jvcx^axJi  . . . 

AcMT/tLlirL  ljX>L(,  "too 

~^/yjLc^  . *"'"■'^ 


W4.L 

V.KX. <4ג  V 


v^eAijcrue  1v-lij!>öc^  ^3 


a|l|7-CXJ7^4_  LL|^ 
Lnc^ficicj  lixyjy 
crjii^^  JJL  -m 


t^>(L.  aJid. 
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7-fP63 

6331־7 

P-4203 

4863־8 

4647־7 


p_rp70־׳ 


8-2286 


8-4832 


P3־S29 


6673־7 


?-4304 


TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

ז.^זTךיוpq7זז^  ijs^ 


2^36 וז11ר י  St. 
2-^36  SlJn  6t. 

1703  oev'ey  st. 

1704  St, 
1521  21st. 

251^  rroad  St. 


1700  T market  St.  7-7673 

IPOO  T'^arkot  St.  81293־ 

2W-27tl  St.  77515־ 

2ו 71 13-29יז  St.  P-5252 

1701-25th  St.  77784־ 

1006  yackvSon  Ave.  8-6532 


VTS,  Sicinay  Ar(ווווaח 

• d ■׳V- . Arthur•  Arr^rnsrp 
י/ 

^ 1'׳׳rs.  Lou  Axelroc^ 
,^n׳rV.  T.T^rry  ־neren 

j 

י־ךזז<׳,  fi  ■»״rp,  ?״■ax  o^ren 
tV  .  ׳י ׳  T'״T^s,  ■Ray  ■ח locker 
r.  S.  ■״roida 
1נו״-7 .0יל׳׳ ז ״  uroida 
a  ־ ’ ,ק^ז׳ זTar'r^r  shalt.ln 
^ ■׳״r’, ־׳^ ׳  T״׳rs , ■oavo  OR^Fior 
^־ירזייי.  ,<?■  T'fp,  T.'Ouis  Orem/׳ar 
T׳V.  ^ T’TF.  T'Tartin  Oremar 


ססדיס^יז יי ׳!  Ororipr  3^08  Lifiden  Ave,  P-9773 


!701  25י׳י־'־ 
111130־ fh  St, 
1^^0-21st  St. 


T^rF,  ׳^reraeT’ 

<;t?'׳frF,  RFfher  ־navis  i 

\J 

Vrr,  ־Ossie  ־nputsck 


t/tt?‘,  ^  סיז״ ז.  !■Ollis 0 ־uo־leman  lP05-21־st  St, 


55  015־  r-lotte  Ave,  8-6196 
1707  !avTOUce  St,  8-1175 


1616  2'־’-t־h  St. 


, V 

JL  T״rF,  ^ '^י׳■rF.  Tfpyer ׳^' ־alk 

I׳׳  y 

^ '*•"Tf, ׳״ ׳•  T'^rs,  yauuel  oarsnan 

1/  J 

p ־ ^קיץזי זnav^^  aroldenLarR 


31 ז׳ י^.,  T^yp. , tTpyold  noldenberi!  171.ר  !avTence  St,  8-1766 

, ?,J 

״'!־rF,  A־r1nie  Ooldstein(  1005 ־ . ־  yack.sou  Ave,  2-2716 


,J 


TTy.  ^ 1קיךז׳^  TTorris  O oldeT1־hor^  2506  Llum  St, 


dl7f  arket  St.  2-3366 


T'r,  yoe  0T*een־bayft 


Intentional  Second  Exposure 
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A ?י^. 

חי?רוו^)מ\. Ts.  Slc^ney״ ! י^ ׳ 

r4?ß  v,lm  St. 

6263־7 

, S . 

A-rfhur*  4ת?רוו^)-'ד 

2A2P>  Slm  St, 

7-6P63 

יד״י " ׳?.  J.ou  A.xelr0(^ 

170.ר  T)ev^ey  St. 

7-6331 

. י׳לז׳ ד 1 - 

י׳-  TJ־arry  "^eren 

1704  !'״’arket  St. 

R-4203 

' 1 T׳rr, 

j 

f,  uTpc^  T'ax  ■^'.'־'ren 

1601  Ölst. 

8-4S63 

1 ?V . 

<׳׳  T/rrs,  •Rny  ־nlock^r 

Pdl^  rroaö  st. 

4647־7 

J 

h ■׳״^rr 

. J.  S,  ■״rolda 

1700  T^arket  St, 

7-7673 

קי־ל־״יו ״.  T-יי ■ 111״^oה^)כ 

1^00  St, 

F-1293 

. ״י י י י d 

P T׳rrF, זי״ד־ל^ז־ י  Ck alt,in 

7^0S-07th  St. 

7616־7 

d '■”T  , 

, ■^avo  Cramar 

7f’lP-09t־b  st. 

F-5262 

TiOuis 

1701- 05 th  St. 

7-7784 

.יז־י׳י ^ 

׳> 

T^Tv«^.  yartin  Crampr 

1006  ,־'■ackson  Ave, 

F6632־ 

סדוה^יז -יי ׳?!  Cranar 

P^OF  linden  Ave, 

F9773־ 

t״tp 

remPT'’־׳ 11ז?!= י . 

־־ י r 

.st י׳י־י-^ ס 701 ! 

סדיקש״ק 

<5LT׳rrP 

׳, ,, j ' ' ׳ ■ vis  f? ת  F fh  erר י . 

llll-POth  St. 

F22־P6 

T,,״'y»c' 

. ■^seie  reut  sch 

1^^0-21st  St. 

F-4F32 

^יז־׳ ז ^ 

lemen־rF. T.ouis  rnp״' T , 

lP06-21st  St. 

F-3829 

^״ר״ז L 

pvpr T^alk^׳Trr-,  T''! ■ יי ׳ , 

-1 

66 י ס^  rlotte  Ave, 

8-6196 

(׳׳ 

»t  ^״ir^ 

J 

.  ׳״ ׳  T׳^rs,  ^׳^aruel  cprsnan 

1707  Tavr-encG  st. 

F-1175 

j 

y 

,י׳ןז׳ז 

p TTpp^  rpvp  n01׳(^e־n'h0rf? 

1616  2^-tjh  st. 

7-6673 

31 

j 

pr  ?קי׳ןזי  , T.Tprol(^  colr’enheri? 

1711  TavTence  st. 

F-1766 

^ ׳li 

קי־ןז׳ן 

־ . • ] A.nn1e  ejolöstein , 

!006  yackveon  Ave, 

2-2716 

V 

Mr, 

P 1קיןז׳^  TTorrls  n olc^enbcrfc 

2606  rlnm  St, 

7-4304 

, י־ר■" ! 

yoe  rrePTiherpt 

4171- זי ו  arket  St, 

2-3366 
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Oak  St, 
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933ב  s.  7th  St, 

2-07P4 

2416  oak  St, 

7-6686 

24 ר ר  Smithfield  st. 

P-2459 

2107•^ מזסיי ז lock  st. 

2-0575 

ITl  Sacra  via  T׳'ari; 

"'tto , Ohio 

627  19th  st. 

3P45J 

P-0463 

1902  23rd  St. 

2-2933 

1.622  17th  St. 

P-2431 
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7-6966 
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P-1752 
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P-26S9 

PFC)2  l.lbarty  st. 

7-5145 

613  yoFti  ngton  St. !Tori ,Ohio 

250  6 rlum  st. 

7-4304 

וו11ר  St,  P-7.322 
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A T׳r,  T'pp, 

ז:יז chard  ooldatpin 

׳At׳^r.  p■  vt9. 

TTarhart  Göttlich 

, *׳ * ׳ 

dL״־^r,  P yr״. 

Tro7-3^y 

‘״״'r  , p-  ^ 
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T'Vp,  TTpTTry 

"■"arach 

Ji י׳רזיי ו^  p. קח־׳ ז  ^ 
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T'^r.  n הvדd 

k P T׳^rr-.  T^avir»  vnhn  rr, 
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TOÜto 


May  18,  1954 


Mr.  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

My  dear  Bob: 

I appreciate  your  letter  of  May  16th  and  I 
think  that  everybody  has  a right  to  error* 
error  on  your  part  was  possibly  provoked 
by  our  bad  taste.  I feel  that  there  has  been 
enough  said  and  that  there  is  no  point  in 
extending  this  discussion. 

In  fact  I wish  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  you 

myself  and  my  family  for  dinner 
Friday  night.  We  will  love  having  you  and  my 

is  that  we  do  not  even  brine׳■  ud 
the  point  under  discussion. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  and  with  kindest 
personaly  regards,  I am 

(Slncer^y 

BPB:M0P 
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־'egram*  and  day  letters  is  STANDAH1>  TIME  at 


Class  of  Shrvtce 

This  is  a full-rate 
Telegram  or  Cable• 
gram  unless  its  de- 
ferred  character  is  In״ 
dicated  by  a suitable 
symbol  above  or  pre- 
ceding  the  address. 


The  tiling  tir:  si. 


:TA056 


CTvPKA039  DL  PD=PARKERSBURG  WVIR  20  1016AME=! 

"ROBERT  LEHMAN  CARE  S/o/  ^ ^ 

HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  CIN־ 

[the  COMGRAGATION  has  UNANH.OUSLY  VOTED  THAT  YOU  SERVE 
)ON  A WEEKLY  BASIS  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  YEAR  WE  ARE 
LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  SEEING  YOU  FOR  SERVICES  ON  FRIDAY 
NIGHT־ 

•PAUL  BROIDA  BNAI  ISREAL  CONGREGAT  I ONp^.j^^y  ;ף 
~ ^ ^ ^ /a/0^ 


concerning  its  service 


THE  COMPANY  WILL  APPRECUTE  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  ITS  PATRONS 


Mr.  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 

My  dear  Bob: 

I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that  your 
father  is  well  enough  for  you  to  return 
back  to  school.  We  also  enjoyed  very 
much  having  your  friend  Mr.  Rosenthal 
with  us  and  he  substituted  for  you  very 
well.  Nevertheless,  every  one  of  us 
thou^t  a great  deal  about  you  and  your 
problems . 

Regarding  your  question  of  coming  to 
Parkersburg  on  a weekly  basis.  I think 
the  first  question  to  be  answered  in  this 
matter  is  will  the  college  give  you  per— 
mission  as  they  have  refused  several  times 
in  the  past  to  allow  a student  rabbi  take 
the  weekly  pulpit.  Before  we  could  con- 
aider  this  matter  further  I want  you  to 
advise  Max  Yunker  the  attitude  of  the 
school  and  whether  this  is  possible  and 
then  he  will  assemble  the  board  to  discuss 
this  matter, 

I am  doing  this  because  I will  be  out  of 
town  and  will  not  get  to  see  you  and  Max 
is  fully  familiar  with  the  whole  subject 
as  I have  discussed  it  with  him,  so  please 
let  him  know  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
we  may  act  accordingly. 

With  my  kindest  personal  regards,  I am 

Sincerely, 

Paul  Brolda 

BPB: cc  j 
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.דסי""" 


B'nai  Israel  Congregation 

TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Octoüer  12th,  1953 


Mr,  Robert  Lehman 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 

My  dear  Bob : 

Upon  my  return  from  New  Yoiic  I received  your  letter 
about  the  several  items,  I regret  that  I haven*  t 
been  feeling  so  well  and  was  laid  up  for  a couple 
of  days  but  glad  to  report  that  I am  nov;  back  at 
my  desk, 

I have  discussed  the  car  situation  with  several 
members  of  the  board  and  they  do  not  feel  that  this 
expense  is  necessary  at  this  time.  It  seems  that 
with  so  many  other  things  coming  up  our  budget  is 
running  cjulte  short,  as  a result  we  have  to  forego 
this  suggestion  of  mine,  I mi^t  say  that  you 
have  the  use  of  my  car  or  Mr,  Levy*  3 car  or  several 
other  members  of  the  community  at  any  time  you  wish. 
I ieel  sure  that  when  I see  you  we  can  woik  out  a 
program  so  that  a car  will  not  hinder  you  in  your 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  other  matters,  I will  look  forv1׳ard 
to  Oeing  with  you  this  coming  i<'riday  night. 

With  my  best  regards  to  you,  I am 


Sincerely  yours. 


BPB:cc  j 


B'NAi  Israel  Congregation 

TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 


Members  of  the  Congregation: 


Our  Congregation  was  fortunate  throughout  the  Holiday 
Services  to  have  the  services  of  a professional  Cantor, 
This  Cantor  Service  was  provided  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Yunker  family,  particularly  Mr,  Werner  Yimker, 
since  passed  away. 

The  p\n?pose  of  this  letter  is  to  find  out  from  our 
entire  congregation  their  feelings  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  employ  a Cantor  for  next  year. 
Second,  if  we  should  employ  a Cantor  for  next  year, 
should  we  avail  ourselves  the  services  of  the  Cantor 
that  we  had  this  past  year,  I might  say  that  in  order 
to  hire  the  Cantor  that  we  just  recently  had,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  arrangements  with  him  in 
the  next  several  months. 

Your  Board  of  Trustees  is  seeking  your  advice  and 
would  appreciate  your  noting  on  the  bottom  of  this 
letter  your  comments  and  opinion  ©f-the-ftdvieabiliiy 
on  this  matter  and  mail  it  in,  either  to  myself  or 
to  Mr,  Arthur  Ardman,  Secretary  of  the  Congregation, 

We  assure  you  that  all  comments  will  be.  kept  confiden- 
tial  and  will  only  be  used  to  serve  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  a guide  in  their  future  action. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest,  we  are 


Sincerely  yours, 

B»NAI  ISRAEL  CONGREGATION 


Paul  Broida,  President 


BPB: cc J 


January  4,  1954 


mdäb 


Mr,  Robert  Lehman 
602  W.  157th  Street 
New  York  32,  N.  Y, 

My  dear  Bob: 

I just  arrived  back  this  morning  from  New 
Orleans  and  was  shocked  to  hear  about  your 
father,  ! want  you  to  know  of  our  complete 
understanding  o f this  matter  and  while  I 
have  not  talked  with  anybody  or  heard  from 
Rabbi  Katz  about  your  not  being  here.  Please 
know  that  you  have  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
we  hope  by  this  time  your  father" is  better. 

My  kindest  personal  regards,  I am 


Sincerely 
Paul  Broida 


BPBrMCP 
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B.  ELQART  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Tailored  Sports  Apparel  for  Men  and  Women 
4024־  West  Main  Street,  Plymouth,  Penna.,  Phone  9-1850 


9 September  1953 


LIr.  Paul  Broida 
1800  Iviarket  St. 

Parkersburg,  17.  Virginia 

Dear  Paul: 

Enclosed  pH.ease  find  check  for  ,;25,  uhich  ray  y,׳ife  and  I would 
like  to  nave  the  Temple  use  for  the  purchase  of  pra.yer  books. 

These  books  are  donated  in  the  memory  of  Abbon  D.  Kamons.  Ve  would 
י ike  to  have  his  name  embossed  in  gold  on  the  outside  of  each  book, 
with  any  additional  cost  to  be  paid  by  us. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  wishing  you  and  .your  family  as  well  as  the 
entire  congregation  a Very  Happy  Hew  Year. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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SID’S  FIJRNITIJRE  MART,  INC.  aiaagzis^ 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME 
3CX>306  MARKET  STREET 
PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 


August  29,  1953 


Mr.  Robert  L,  Lehman 
602  W.  157  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Robert, 

Due  to  the  summer  season  and  be- 
cause  of  most  of  the  children  being  away,  I 
have  been  unable  to  write  you  in  detail  in 
response  to  your  letter.  However,  we  have 
had  our  Sunday  School  registration  and  teach- 
ers'  meeting  and  I can  now  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing  information. 

V/e  will  have  fifty  students  in 
our  Sunday  School  (ranging  from  four  years 
to  fourteen)  distributed  in  the  following 
classes:  Kindergarten,  first  grade,  second 
grade,  third  grade,  fourth  grade,  fifth 
grade  and  eighth  grade.  '.7e  use  the  enclosed 
curriculum  which  was  instituted  here  last 
year  and  which  we  hope  to  follow  from  here 
on  in.  iVe  spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  this 
and  RAbbi  Henry  Cohen  was,  of  course,  mainly 
responsible  for  setting  up  this  curriculum, 

vVe  will  open  our  Sunday  School 
as  you  suggest  Sunday,  Sept.  13,  at  which 
I time  you  will  greet  the  children  and  have  a 
short  Rosh  Hashono  Service.  I suggest  this 
because  our  children  have  always  started 
school  after  the  High  Holy  Days  and  have  not 
had  a complete  knowledge  of  these  days.  If 
this  meets  with  your  approval,  I suggest  the 
1 same  type  of  service  for  the  following  Sun- 
ן day,  Yom  Kippur,  and  thus  we  will  be  taking 
care  of  children’s  services  for  the  holidays. 

Your  idea  of  the  Birthday  Sabbath 
is  an  excellent  one,  but  may  I suggest  again 
that  you  begin  this  after  the  Holy  Days  so 
that  you  can  acquaint  the  congregation  with 
this  procedure  and  thus  we  will  be  assured 
of  having  the  children  at  services. 


■*» 


Page  - 2 - 


The  aforementioned  Information  Is 
I think,  the  material  you  want  and  of  course 
wiien  you  get  here  we  will  throw  ourselves  In- 
to  a brown  study  to  decide  on  plans  for  future 
weeks. 


I hope  that  this  tells  you  what  you 
want  to  know  for  now^and  please  be  assured  of 
the  sincere  cooperation  of  the  teachers  and 
myself. 


Cordially  yours, 

~0ז  Levey 


r 


Levey  .J 


/// 
^ L/ 


P.  S.  ’7e  v/111  of  course  need  some  books 
and  material  but  we  will  take  care  of  these 
after  you  get  here.  L.  L. 


LL  :mh 


B'nai  Israel  Congregation 

TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

August  29th,  1953 


Mr,  Robert  Lehman 
602  W,  157th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (32) 

My  dear  Mr,  Lehman: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  24th,  I am  very 
happy  tliat  you  contacted  Mr.  Kirshberg  and  I am 
glad  to  hear  of  your  opinion  of  him. 

To  answer  several  of  your  questions.  You  will  be 
met  on  Tuesday,  September  8th  either  by  myself  or 
a member  of  my  family  and  there  is  a reservation 
made  for  you  at  the  Chancellor  Hotel  for  your  stay 
in  Parkersburg. 

Regarding  the  Union  Prayer  Book,  which  we  use.  We 
use  the  newly  revised  edition.  I think  I wrote  you 
before  regarding  this  but  I wanted  to  answer  your 
question, 

I spoke  to  Mr.  Levy  and  Mrs,  Hersch  and  you  will 
hear  from  both  of  them.  Mr,  Levy  held  the  registra— 
tion  for  the  Sunday  School  last  night  and  I believe 
he  is  writing  you  today. 

There  is  just  one  other  little  question.  I spoke  to 
Max  Yunkers  and  he  said  that  Mr,  Kirshberg  would  like 
to  wear  a scull-cap.  Due  to  the  fact  that  our  con- 
gregation  is  reformed  and  we  do  not  wear  scull-caps 
and  you  are  not  wearing  one,  I would  like  you  to 
straighten  this  out  with  Mr.  Kirshberg  so  that  he 
will  be  reconciled  to  it  and  we  will  face  no  problem 
there.  It»s  just  one  of  those  things  that  I feel 
the  congregations  is  not  ready  for  in  any  way,  I 
will  appreciate  your  handling  this  for  us  so  that 
this  matter  is  closed. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  and  with  my  kindest 
personal  regards,  I am 


Sincerely  yours, 

B*NÄi  Israel  Congregation 
Paul  Brolda,  RresTdent 


BPB:cc j 


B'nai  Israel  Congregation 


TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

August  29 th,  1953 
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continued 


Mr • Lehman 


this  so  you  could  follL  it 


Thanking  you,  I am 


Sincerely, 
Paul  Br ס Ida 
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Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 
Cantor  Henry  Ehrenberg 


605  West  161st  Street,  N.Y.  32 
A Liberal  Congregation  and 
Progressive  Community  Center 


No.  1 


Friday,  September  4th,  1953  (Elul  24,  5713) 

^aliliath  SrnnrcH 

FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  4th  AT  8:15  P.M. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 

w///  preach 
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SATURDAY.  SEPTEMBER  5th  AT  10:15  A.M. 

RABBI  JACOB  POLISH 
will  preach 


All  Are  Welcome! 

ROSH  HASHONAH  SERVICES 

Erev  Rosh  Hashonah,  Wednesday  Eve q ״ 

1st  Day  Rosh  Hashonah,  Thursday  Morning «-*'*V' 

Rosh  Hashonah  Eve.,  Thursday  Eve  

2nd  Day  Rosh  Hashonah,  Friday  Morning״ Se^t 

Children's  Service  8:15  A.M. 

Torah  Sej-vice  A.M. 

10:00  A.M. 


“®10זן  IB  Üfi  (Satp  nf  ®!ן?  ünrö- 

2311ן1 & ?ן1ז  £t1trr  Into  It” 
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TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 


HIGH  HOLY  DAY  NEWSLETTER 

We  are  reprinting  a copy  of  our  High 
Holy  Day  Newsletter  which  was  mailed 
to  you  so  that  you  might  acquaint  your- 
self  with  the  various  aspects  of  our  Ser•- 
vices.  Please  read  it  carefully  as  it  con- 
tains  many  matters  of  importance  to 
you. 

SCHEDULE  FOR 
HIGH  HOLY  DAY  SERVICES 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  our 
High  Holy  Day  Services.  Please  read  it 
carefully  so  that  the7e  may  be  no  con- 
fusion  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
various  Services. 

Lrev  Rosh  Hashonah- — Wednesday  Eve. 

September  !)th,  7:00  P.M. 

1st  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Thursday 
morning,  September  10th,  9:00  A.M. 
Rosh  Hashonah  Evening  — Thursday 
Evening,  September  10th,  7:00  P.M. 
2nd  Day  Rosh  Hashonah  — Friday 
morning,  September  11th. 

Morning  Service  S:!.^  A.M. 

Children’s  Service  9:00  A.M. 

Torah  Service  10:00  A.M. 

Sabbath  Eve  Service  — Friday  Evening, 
September  11th,  8:15  P.M. 

Shabbos  Shuvah  — Saturday  morning, 
September  12th,  10:15  A.M. 

Kol  Nidre  — Friday  evening,  Septem- 
her  18th,  7:00  P.M. 

Yom  Kij)1)ur  — Saturday,  September 
19th: 

Children’s  Service 9:00  A M. 

Morning  Service  10:00  A.M. 

CHILDREN'S  SERVICES 

You  will  note  both  in  the  Newsletter 
and  in  the  Schedule  of  Services  that 
again  this  year  we  are  devoting  two 
special  Services  for  the  Children  of  our 
Congregation.  The  Services  will  be  held 
in  our  Synagogue.  The  Rabbi  and  the 
Cantor  will  be  in  chai’ge  of  the  Services, 
and  the  choii■  and  organist  will  render 
the  music.  These  are  most  inspiidng  and 
memorable  Sei’vices,  and  we  urge  all 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  them. 
We  look  forward  to  greeting  your  chil- 
dre;1  at  our  .s])ecial  Services. 


In  Mrmortam 


In  grateful  memory  of  the  departed 
whose  names  were  taken  from  the  pe)־- 
manent  lecords  of  our  Synagogue  and 
which  appear  here,  the  Kaddish  will  be 
read  at  our  Sabbath  Services  on  Sep- 
tember  4th  and  5th. 

Benjamin  Schaye 
Lena  Newman 
Amelia  Cohn 
Isaac  Englander 
Saul  Adams 
Daniel  Steinharter 
Carrie  Frankenthaler 
Aaron  Scheuer 

SHONO  TOVO 

We  wish  to  take  this  means  of  ex- 
pressing  our  best  wishes  for  a happy 
and  healthful  New  Year  to  the  members 
of  our  Congregation  and  our  many 
friends.  May  the  coming  year  draw  us 
ever  closer  one  to  the  other,  and  may 
we  work  together  with  gladness  and 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
blessing  of  mankind. 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Polish 
Cantor  and  Mrs.  Henry  Eh1־enberg 

NEW  YEAR'S  GREETINGS 

As  President  of  our  Congregation,  I 
wish  to  express  to  all  the  members,  the 
affiliates,  and  the  friends  Of  our  Syna- 
gogue  my  best  wishes  for  a happy  New 
Year. 

As  we  begin  the  year,  I call  upon  all 
of  you  to  redouble  your  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  Synagogue.  The  strides  which  we 
have  made  at  the  Tabernacle  are  truly 
momentous  aiid  insjnring.  This  has  been 
done  by  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
men  and  women  who  comprise  our  Con- 
gregation.  Let  us  continue  to  work  to- 
gether  so  that  we  might  achieve  eve!• 
n6׳wer  heights,  and  thus  bring  glory  to 
our  religion. 

EDWARD  B.  SILVERMAN 
President 


TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 


SABBATH  LIGHTS 

The  time  for  kindling  the  Sabbath 
lights  this  week  is  7:04  P.M.  May  the 
Sabbath  lights  burn  bi'ightly  in  your 
homes. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

As  editor  of  the  BULLETIN,  I wish 
to  take  this  means  of  wishing  our  mem- 
bers  and  friends  a very  happy  New 
Year.  May  we  be  privileged  during  the 
coming  year  to  announce  many  good 
tidings  through  the  medium  of  this,  our 
BULLETIN. 

MARTIN  AHRENS 
Bulletin  Editor 


veritably  become  a focal  point  of  Jewish 
life  within  the  community.  We  will  em- 
!)hasize  more  and  more  of  study.  We 
will  attem})t  to  discourage  the  extran- 
cous  and  those  things  which  divert  us 
from  our  immediate  objective.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  will  ours 
truly  be  a House  of  God  and  a House 
of  Judaism,  and  w^e  will  be  keeping 
faith  with  our  trust  so  that  those  who 
come  here  thirsting  for  the  waters  of 
Judaism  will  go  away  satisfied  and  in- 
vigorated  by  its  life-giving  qualities. 


As  we  face  the  New  Year,  we  also 
face  the  truth  that  a generation  that  for 
a time  tried  to  tuin  its  back  on  God 
desperately  needs  Him.  The  people 
that  once  viewed  oi'ganized  religion  with 
cynicism,  now  is  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
A de-Judaised  American  community 
which  tried  emphasizing  philanthroj)y 
above  all  else,  now  realizes  how  fraught 
with  daווger  that  road  is.  On  the  road 
1 ack,  let  us  walk  together  as  dedicated 
men  and  wonieti  who  give  themselves  to 
their  God  and  theii•  religion. 


May  the  New  Vear  bring  healtli  and 
hap1)i11ess  to  you  and  your  loved  ones, 
and  may  it  give  us  the  st1־ength  and  in- 
spiration  to  labor  joyously  in  the  vine- 
>ard  of  the  Lord. 


TABERNACLE  BULLETIN 
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Puhlixjird  weeldy  except  June,  July  and  August  by 
CONGREGATION  HEBREW  TABERNACLE 
605  West  161st  Street  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Omce  LO  8-8304 

Rabbi’s  Study  LO  8-8304 

Cantor's  Res.  AU  3-0803 

The  ofttco  is  open  daily  between  10  A.M.  and 
5 P.M. 

F’ark  West  Memorial  Chapel 
Herman  E.  Meyers,  Sexton 


MARTIN  AHRENS,  Editor 


The  Rabbi  and  Cantor  of  the  Congregation 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  congregants 
to  whom  they  could  be  of  service  in  any  way. 


Entered  aa  Second  Claaa  matter  Oct.  22,  1941 
at  the  Post  office  at  New  York  N.Y,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 


WE  FACE  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Our  summei•  resiiite  has  been  some- 
what  shorter  than  in  j)revious  yeai’s  be- 
cause  the  High  Holy  Days  come  at  an 
unusually  early  date.  However,  we  trust 
that  you  and  yours  enjoyed  a happy 
and  healthful  sumnier  and  come  back  re- 
freshed  and  iiivigoiated  for  the  tasks 
which  lie  ahead. 


Th('  New  Year  which  we  will  usher 
in  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
9th,  is  one  which  will  present  us  with 
many  hopes  and  challenges.  The  world 
scene  with  all  of  its  conflicts  and  tur- 
iiioils,  its  ine(|uities  and  injustices,  com- 
mands  our  attention  and  concern.  The 
]iroblems  which  face  us  in  our  daily 
lives  of  economic  security  and  adjust- 
iiient  to  the  social  scene,  ])ress  themselves 
rqion  us  foi•  our  attention.  We,  as  a re- 
ligious  community,  feel  that  the  solu- 
tion  to  many  of  the  problems  which  vex 
#u3  can  be  found  in  our  faith.  People  can 
I'.ot  create  a new  world  unless  they  a1׳e 
first  williiig  to  “get  themselves  a new 
heai’t”.  The  conflict  between  man  and 
man  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  conflict 
!)(‘tween  nation  and  nation.  It  is  for  this 
ici'son  that  as  wo  hice  the  New  Year, 
we  do  firmly  resolve  that  we  will  en- 
deavoi•  to  teach  the  finest  and  noblest 
in  Judaism  to  oui׳  peojile.  We  will  in- 
culcate  oui־  childn'n  with  the  lieauties 
<־f  their  11•■!  it‘1-'e.  Our  Synagogue  will 


JACOB  POLISH 
liuhbi 
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sale  to  those  who  do  not  possess  them. 
It  is  urged  that  these  books  be  purchased 
!)rior  to  the  High  Holy  Days  inasmuch 
as  the  office  will  be  closed  on  the  Holy 
Days. 

3.  Memorial  Envelopes 

For  your  convenience,  we  are  enclos- 
ing  a Memorial  Envelope  which  we  sug- 
gest  you  return  to  the  office  at  least  two 
days  prior  to  Yom  Kippur  with  the 
names  of  the  dear  ones  whom  you  would 
like  to  have  memorialized  during  the 
Yiskor  Service  on  Yom  Kippur. 

4.  Queries 

If  there  are  any  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Services,  or  if  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther  help  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  office,  LO  8-8304,  as  we 
are  most  eager  to  make  these  High  Holy 
Days  both  pleasant  and  inspirational  for 
you. 


‘Wd  ^0  = 2,  puB  ־WV  00:  i IB  5I33.W  SIl[X 
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Dear  Friends: 

In  order  to  make  your  observance  of 
the  High  Holy  Days  at  the  Tabernacle 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  we  take  this 
means  of  conveying  the  following  per- 
tinent  information.  We  trust  you  will 
read  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  miss  any 
of  the  opportunities  of  service  which 
our  Synagogue  affords  you. 

1.  Children's  Services 

Due  to  the  fact  that  every  seat  in  our 
Synagogue  has  been  reserved  by  either 
a member  or  a seatholder,  it  will  be  im- 
possible  for  us  to  adiiut  children  to  our 
regular  Services  unless  they  have  a 
ticket  of  admission.  However,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to 
observe  the  Holy  Days,  we  have  ar- 
ranged  to  conduct  Children’s  Services  in 
the  Temple.  Rabbi  Polish,  Cantor  Ehren- 
berg,  and  the  choir  will  be  in  charge  of 
these  imjiressive  Services. 


We  sincerely  trust  that  our  high  Holy 
Day  Services  will  leave  you  in  a mood 
of  exaltation,  and  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning  of  a year  of  happiness,  health,  and 
jieace  for  all  of  us.  It  will  be  good  to 
join  in  worship  together. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JACOB  POLISH 
Rabbi 

MORRIS  A.  ENGEL 
Chairman, 

Membershi})  and  Seating 
Committee 


The  Rosh  Hashonah  Service  for  chil- 
dren  will  be  held  on  the  second  day  of 
Rosh  Hashonah,  Friday  morning,  Sep- 
tember  11th,  at  9:00  A.M.  As  indicated 
on  your  ticket,  the  regular  Rosh  Hash- 
onah  Service  will  begin  that  day  at 
10:00  A.M. 

The  Yom  Kippur  Service  for  chil- 
di'en  will  be  held  on  Saturday  morning, 
September  19th,  at  9:00  A.M.  All  chil- 
dren  are  invited  and  urged  to  attend. 

2.  Praycrbooks 

The  office  will  put  praycrbooks  on 


activities  of  our  Religious 
School.  It  is  important  that  all  parents 
be  ])resent  and  thus  manifest  an  inter- 
»>st  in  the  Jewi.sh  education  of  their  chil- 
dren.  Following  the  regular  business 
session,  a social  hour  will  take  place. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Parents’  As- 
.sociation  for  the  current  year  will  take 
place  on  Monday  evening,  September 
14th,  at  8:30  P.M.  in  the  Vestry  of  the 
Synagogue.  .\t  that  time,  plans  will  be 
made  to  assist  in  car1־ying  on  the  extra 


PARENTS’  ASSOCIATION 

cui-iicular 
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sale  to  those  who  do  not  possess  them. 
It  is  urged  that  these  books  be  purchased 
])rior  to  the  High  Holy  Days  inasmuch 
as  the  office  will  be  closed  on  the  Holy 
Days. 

3.  Memorial  Envelopes 

For  your  convenience,  we  are  enclos- 
ing  a Memorial  Envelope  which  we  sug- 
gest  you  return  to  the  office  at  lea.st  two 
days  prior  to  Yom  Kippur  with  the 
names  of  the  dear  ones  whom  you  would 
like  to  have  memorialized  during  the 
Yiskor  Service  on  Yom  Kippur. 

4.  Queries 

If  there  are  any  questions  pertaining 
to  the  Services,  or  if  we  can  be  of  fur- 
ther  help  to  you,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  the  office,  LO  8 - 8304,  as  we 
are  most  eager  to  make  these  High  Holy 
Days  both  pleasant  and  inspirational  for 
you. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  our  high  Holy 
Day  Services  will  leave  you  in  a mood 
of  exaltation,  and  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning  of  a year  of  happiness,  health,  and 
I)eace  for  all  of  us.  It  will  be  good  to 
join  in  woi'ship  together. 

Sincerely  youi-s, 

JACOB  POLISH 
Rabbi 

MORRIS  A.  ENGEL 
Chairman, 

Membership  and  Seating 
Co  mmittee 
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Dear  Friends: 

In  order  to  make  your  observance  of 
the  High  Holy  Days  at  the  Tabernacle 
as  pleasant  as  possible,  we  take  this 
means  of  conveying  the  following  per- 
tinent  information.  We  trust  you  will 
read  it  carefully  so  as  not  to  miss  any 
of  the  opportunities  of  service  which 
our  Synagogue  affoi’ds  you. 

1.  Children's  Services 

Due  to  the  fact  that  every  seat  in  our 
Synagogue  has  been  reserved  by  either 
a member  or  a seatholder,  it  will  be  im- 
possible  for  us  to  admit  children  to  our 
regular  Services  unless  they  have  a 
ticket  of  admission.  However,  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  child  to 
observe  the  Holy  Days,  we  have  ar- 
ranged  to  conduct  Children’s  Services  in 
the  Temple.  Rabbi  Polish,  Cantor  Ehren- 
berg,  and  the  choir  will  be  in  charge  of 
these  impressive  Services. 

The  Rosh  Hashonah  Service  for  chil- 
dren  will  be  held  on  the  second  day  of 
Rosh  Hashonah,  Friday  morning,  Sejj- 
tember  11th,  at  9:00  A.M.  As  indicated 
on  your  ticket,  the  regular  Rosh  Hash- 
onah  Service  will  begin  that  day  at 
10:00  A.M. 

The  Yom  Kippur  Service  for  chil- 
dren  will  be  held  on  Saturday  morning, 
September  19th,  at  9:00  A.M.  All  chil- 
dren  are  invdted  and  urged  to  attend. 

2.  Prayerbooks 

The  office  will  j)ut  (irayerbooks  on 


PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Parents’  As-  cui  ricular  activities  of  our  Religious 

.sociation  for  the  current  year  will  take  School.  It  is  important  that  all  parents 

place  on  Monday  evening,  September  be  !)resent  and  thus  manifest  an  inter- 

14th,  at  8:30  P.M.  in  the  Vestry  of  the  est  in  the  Jewish  education  of  their  chil- 

Synagogue.  At  that  time,  plans  will  be  dien.  Following  the  regular  business 

made  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  extra  session,  a social  hour  will  take  place. 


■i 

) 

Aug.  24,  1953  ■j 

Mr•  Paul  Brolda 

1800  Market  Street  ן 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va*  ■ 

Dear  «r.  Broida,  J 

-ן 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  August  14th,  which  1 

reached  me  at  Grays  Inn*  It  was  very  nice  hearing  from  you•  "5 

According  to  your  suggestion,  I contacted  Mr•  *^Irschberg  and  1 

saw  him  durlj3g  the  earlier  part  of  this  evening.  First  of 
all  I would  like  to  say  that  he  16  a very  nice  person  and  ' 

has  a good  voice!  I am  certain  that  he  will  add  a great  deal  f 

to  the  beauty  ana  solemnity  of  our  services. 

«r.  i^lrschberg  has  not  heard  fl*om  anyone  of  the  congregation  ‘ 

up  to  tonight,  ne  has  no  Idea  as  to  where  he  will  stay,  when  י 

he  18  expected.  If  someone  will  meet  him,  whether  the  Choir 

will  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  etc.  I suggested  to  him  ' 

that  he  contact  Mrs.  Hersch  Immediately}  he  plans  to  be  in 

Parkersburg  on  or  about  Sep^.  3rd.  I shall  write  also  to 

«re.  ^rsch  this  evening  80  that  all  will  be  set  when  she 

receives  his  note  and  80  that  she  can  arrange  her  time  in 

order  that  all  of  us  can  get  together  to  make  last  minute 

preparations  for  the  services. 

I shall  be  In  Parkersburg  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  8.  I am  taking 
flight  no.  327  from  here,  American  Airlines.  1 would  cer• 
tilnly  appreciate  It  If  someone  would  meet  me  or  If  jroii  would 
write  me  as  to  where  we  shall  meet.  I should  also  like  to 
have  that  afternoon  free  In  otfder  to  meet  with  the  Choir. 

Would  you  please  be  good  enough  to  write  me  the  name  of  my 
Ho^el,  as  soon  as  possible.  I need  this  for  I will  have  to 
send  a suitcase  ahead,  as  I can  only  take  a certain  amount 
of  poundage  with  me  on  the  plane. 

I still  do  not  know  whether  we  use  the  ״Revised”  or  "Newly 
Revised"  edition  of  the  U.P.B•  Mr.  Klrschberg  and  I planned 
our  services  according  to  the  "Newly  Revised"  book.  Please 
assure  me  if  our  assumption  is  correct. 


^ July  23,  I wrote  a long  and  detailed  letter  to  !*evey. 
1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  not  received  an  answer  to 


11• 


date•  In  this  letter  were  some  iMportant  questions  which 
I had  hoped  would  be  answered  before  I come  to  your  congre- 
gatlon  but  complete  silence  from  his  end*  I certainly  hope 
thf't  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  Mr•  ^vey  but  I also  vo  uld 
like  some  answers  from  him  as  to  some  of  my  questions  and 
statements•  Would  you  te  good  enough  to  speak  to  him???? 

You  did  not  mention  aiiythlng  in  your  letter  about  some  of 
the  materials  I had  sent  to  you•  Did  you  get  the  Yahrzelt 
mate  rial■? 

Otherwise  there  is  nothing  new  from  here•  I hope  that  you 
and  your  family  are  in  the  best  of  health•  I am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  in  two  weeks•  Till  then,  with  best 
personal  regards  and  hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I am 

Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  L•  Lehman 
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B'NAi  Israel  Congregation 

TWENTIETH  STREET 

PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

August  14,  1953 


a 72? 


Mr.  Robert  L•  Lehman 
Gray*  s Inn 

Jackson,  New  Hampshire 


My  dear  Bob : 


Through  the  efforts  of  ISunkers  we  were  able  to 
employ  a Mr.  Arnold  Klrs^.berg  who  lives  at  311  West 
97th  Street,  Apartment  7^  New  City  as  a cantor 

for  our  High  Holiday  Services. 


I know  this  makes  you  very  happy  as  Mr-  Kirschberg  is 
a very  experienced  cantor  and  has  a very  fine  Jewish 
background  according  to  Mr.  Yoimkers. 


I want  to  make  the  following  suggestions.  First,  that 
you  contact  Mr.  Kirschberg  and  arrange  for  his  services 
to  tie  in  with  yours,  I would  also  like  for  you  to 
suggest  to  him  when  he  is  to  be  in  Parkersburg,  possibly 
a day  or  two  before  you  get  here  or  if  he  thinks  it  is 
Just  as  suitable  for  him  he  could  come  with  you. 


After  you  have  made  your  entire  arrangements  as  far  as 
Mr.  Kirschberg* s services  are  concerned  and  coordinated 
with  your  program,  I suggest  that  either  you  or  Mr. 
Kirschberg  write  to  Mrs.  Henry  Hersch  informing  her 
what  she  should  do  as  far  as  the  musical  part  of  the 
program.  In  other  words,  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
arrange  her  background  music  so  that  she  may  be  ready 
for  Mr.  Kirschberg  when  he  arrives  in  Parkersburg. 

I will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  take  care  of  all  this 
and  let  me  hear  from  you  so  that  we  may  utilize  the 
services  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 


Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  and  hoping  that  you 
have  had  a nice  summer  and  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  soon,  I am 


Sincerely  yours, 
Paul  Brolda,  pres. 


BPB; cc J 


July  23,  1953 

Mr•  Leo  Levey 
19th  Str. 

Parkersburg,  w,  Va. 

DÄar  ^ir*  Levey! 

gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able t 0 say  "Hello"  tn  v״״ 

»«*«SThS'^JhSSJ““■  ג ■""Mil״«»  ..«  y־״  in  .». 

you  foiloil^^dS  SOS'«״ ? »״“  of*■  ""■1  !I'M  “1  0 schedule  to 
I have  it■?’  ^ eSctra  copy  of  the  curriculum  and  may 

1־  +h4!  ?®Y®  ®״y  plans  for  the  opening  dav  Dromrsm? 

a reSla?  o^te?i  S®  regards  programming  or  d^  you^follow 

matter  and  leave  it  entirely  up  to  you. 

on  Suilay,״Sept.®13f  ^^0e8®thll 3 > ®?י יay  of  school 

are  at^u?’dls^al“  I'undeJsLnd  that ’we  °h  “®''^  teachers 
teach  Hebre^  ^es  Uils  girl  also  teach  the  Bar  Mltzvoh  boys? 
servloL1^Blrthd«i^s^v,°ft,^"''S.°'^"®^  something  new  at  ow 

.״;S,־;:‘ fhi:.“!  .״Sß‘Ä  .Vb‘ä>?.*J; S■.;:  r?״ 

evening,  1 + ר ר!  ueginthis  custom  on  Friday 

i.%£ 

s;.«hr<EpM^ 

KlÄS  SSS“״  S2“;1a“d”S״  “i.?«o״M  M 

before  the  congregation•  It  would  be  wonde-־ful  if  the 

hood  could  arr^e  for  a few  cimni«  ^4?♦״  Ulster- 

Jewish  motif,  which  would  be  g?veSlof ^"^hfldrira^er^the" 


( 


services•  Let  me  know  your  opinion  on  this,  please. 

6)  Do  you  usually  hold  childrens  s ervices  for  *^osh  HaO 
shono  and  Yom  Kippur?  If  so,  can  you  send  me  sample  services. 
Also,  when  will  these  services  be  held?  To  have  them  on  Yom 
Kippur  is  impossible  since  I will  be  in  the  '־^'emple  the  whole 
day.  On  •^osh  Hashono  there  is  very  little  time  too  since  we 
will  have  services  in  the  morning  and  a reception  is  planned 
in  the  afternoon.  Vi׳hat  has  been  the  procedusfe  in  years 
past*  Please  advise  me  on  this  matter. 

7^  As  you  know,  we  will  not  have  any  'Confirmation  this 
year.  I plan  to  do  the  following  and  would"iike  to  have  you 
help  me  carry  this  through,  ^et  us  institute  an  Aduit 
cation  program  for  men  and  women  which  w ill  meet  at  a con- 
venient  ti;;.e  throughout  the  year,  each  t Ime  I am  in  Parkers- 
burg.  V/e  will  make  of  it  a *’Reconsecration”  Course;  on  ‘■'ha- 
vuog  we  will  call  all  those  to  the  pulpit  who  have  completed 
the  course  and״we  v/ill  confirm  them  again.  A sort  of  ”reccn- 
secratlcn”  or  ”rededilfcation”.  I would  like  the  men  to  take 
part  in  this  particulrrOv  as  the  women  will  more  easily 
attend  such  a course.  ^Vhat  do  you  think?  Do  we  have  a chance 
I would  like  to  announce  the  course  at  one  of  the  first  ser- 
vices.  Can  v/e  hold  these  classes  on  ‘■׳unday  mornings? 

8)  As  there  a *^unday  ?chool  newspaper?  If  not,  can 
we,  and  did  you  In  the  past,  make  use  of  the  congregational 
bulletin?  Can  we  get  some  of  our  kids  to  write  smAll  articles 
poems,  etc.  and  place  them  in  the  *‘\111etln?  How  do  you  feel 
about  t his? 

9)  You  will  find  my  Kew  York  address  on  the  back  of  the 
envelope.  However,  from  Aug.  9 through  18th,  I will  be  it: 

Gray’s  Inn 

Jackson,  riew  ■Hampshire. 

rlease  write  to  me  there  if  you  can  t write  earlier. 


So  much  for  all  the  questions.  I hope  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  make  any  suggestions  and  criticisms  which  you 
fell  would  help  with  the  school.  I have  heard  that  you  are 
an  excellent  administrator  and  I am  glad  that  I will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  you. 

Please  let  me  hear  fl’om  you  at  your  earliest  opportunity 
Best  reagards  and  good  wishes  for  a pleasant  summer.  I am 


irs 


Slncerel 


ב. 
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July  31  1953 


iwr#  ^aul  Brolda 
1800  *•^rket  “treet 
Parkersburg,  W♦  Va• 

Bear  Brolda, 

, Before  I cone  to  the  subject  at  hand,  moy  1 again  say  how 
much  I enjoyed  meeting  you  and  Mrs•  Brolda•  1 am  happy  that 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  each  other  before  the 
Hojydays•  ׳*•he  cookies,  also,  were  exceptionally  good* 

The  day  after  I saw  you,  I contacted  the  N.Y.  School  for  ^an- 
tors*  I spoke  to  a Cantor  Hecker  (I*m  not  too  certaih  of  the 
name)  who  is  in  charge  of  their  placement.  I wai  told  that 
your  letter  came  much  too  late  and  that  your  figure  was  too 
small.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  send  you  someone  at  tils 
late  date  as  all  their  men  are  placed  already*  . However,  ha 
will  drop  ycu  a note  in  the  next  few  days*  1• 

As  a consequence  of  the  above,  I contacted  my  friend  by  mall* 
You  should  hear  from  him  shortly,  either  way*  His  !*ame  is 
Emanuel  (Manny)  ■f'ose*  I gave  him  the  situation  in  outline 
and  if  he  c n come  to  us,  he  will  discuss  details  with  you* 
Grab  him  if  you  get  the  chance,  he's  wonderful* 

I also  contacted  three  agencies  in  regard  to  the  Yahrzelt 
book*  ‘i'hese  were  the  U*A*H*C•,  loch  Publ*  *״o*,  aiKi  Behrraan 
House*  ^he  first  of  these  does  hot  carry  the  kind  of  book  we 
hrve  in  mind  but  the  second  two  can  help  us.  They  will,  or 
already  have,  sent  you  brochures  telling  of  the  books  in  de- 
tall. 

Some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  while  you  v;ere  herei  to  agl«* 
täte  against  a Yom  Kippur  Bance,  that  you  send  me  the  names 
of  the  new  members  30  that  1 will  be  able  to  welcome  them  from 
the  pulpit,  which  edition  of  the  U.P.B*  you  use  for  the  H01y|5- 
days,  1 will  need  6 or  7 men  to  take  part  in  the  reading  on 
Yom  Kippur  afternoon.  Also,  I will  send  you  a biographical 
sketch,  with  sermon  topics*  and  a picture  for  publicity  pur- 
poses  in  the  near  future*  As  we  agreed,  I will  not  write  to 
Levey  till  the  end  of  July*  I will  not  write  to  tlte  '׳־hoir- 
head  till  we  hear  more  definite  news  from  Manny  J^se* 


1 hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  '1״th  best  regards  to  Mrs* 
Broida  and  best  wishes  for  a good  summer,  Y am 


Mr . Robert  Lehman 
602  W,  157th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Lehman: 

I have  been  informed  by  Rabbi  Katz 
of  your  assigrunent  to  the  Parkersburg 
congregation  for  the  coming  year. 

I wish  to  welcome  you  to  our  community 
and  assure  you  that  the  only  problem 
we  have  is  that  we  are  very  anxious  to 
meet  and  know  you  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  your  arrival  in  our  community. 

I was  wondering  if , when  you  make  your 
plans  for  fall,  and  are  on  your  way  back 
to  Cincinnati,  you  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  stopping  off  here  so  that  we 
could  meet  you  and  possibly  go  over  our 
program  with  you  before  we  hit  the  Holiday 
Seasons.  Nevertheless,  I wanted  you  to 
know  of  our  extreme  pleasure  in  having  you 
a member  of  our  community. 

With  my  kindest  personal  regards,  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Broida,  President 
B'Nai  Israel  Congregation 


BPB:ccj 
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June  20,  1953 

Mr.  Paul  Broida 
1800  Market  street 
Parkersburg,  W*  Va• 

Dear  Mr,  Izolda, 

t ^ received  official  notification  from  Rabbi 

Kooert  L.  Katz  that  I am  to  serve  your  congregation,  on  a 
bi*weekly  basis,  for  the  coming  year•  Needless  to  say,  1 am 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  being  with  you  and  Z am  certain 
that  our  association  will  prove  to  be  a pleasant  and  fruit• 
rbl  one • 


־»*h^e  are  some  questions  which  I would  like  to  ask  you  in  re- 
gard  to  the  affairs  of  the  congregation  and  the  religious 
school,  8 -d  other  assorted  topics^* 

^ ^°״׳ג”® ״ ׳יי  families  are  associated  with  the  congre- 

cro■♦■  •I  9 *O* 


® o 01,ner  assortea  topics^* 

^ ^°״׳ג”® ״ ׳יי  families  are  associated  with  the  congre- 

gatlon?  ^ 

2)  What  18  the  general  occupation  of  the  membership?  י 

3)  At  services,  does  the  rabbi  wear  a robe,  tallisT־^^^^^־^.'^  ^ 

scull-cep?  Do  yau  have  a Shofar  and  who  blows  it?  V  י ז^.-׳ ץ > ׳^ 

4)  Erev  Bosh  Hashono  will  fall  on  ^-ednesday,  Sept.  9 
this  year.  I plan  to  be  in  Parkersburg  on  the  8th•  Does 
this  meet  with  your  approval? 

5)  Shebbos  •=huvo  begins  on  the  evening  of  Sept.  11th • 

^e  will,  of  course,  have  services  on  that  night  but  It  It 
your  custom  to  have  a Xorah  service  for  that  evening  also? 

Do  you  have  any  services  at  all  on  Saturday? 

V ״ preach  six  sermons  over  the  High  Holydays* 

^rev  ^sh  Hashono,  Rosh  Hashono,  •=>habbos  Shuvo,  Kol  Nldrel, 
xom  Kippur  A.M.,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  during  Memorial  ser- 
vices.  Does  this  schedule  meet  with  your  approval  or  (to  you 
have  any  other  matters  In  mind  regarding  this? 

Do  you  use  the  Union  Prayer  ““ook  (Newlv  Revised  Edl- 
"^ion)  for  the  Sabbath  Services  and  for  the  Holydaj^s? 

you  have  a choir,  organ,  organist?  Are  they  fa- 
miliar  with  the  musical  part  of  the  service?  Is  there  a 80- 
loist  for  the  Klddush,  Kol  Nldrel,  etc.? 

9)  If  it  meets  with  your  approval,  I would  like  to  hold 
very  short  Mamorlal  Services  at  the  Ce״etary  on  Sept.  13th. 

Has  this  been  a custom  In  your  corigregatlon  in  the  past  andllf 
not,  how  would  the  congregation  feel  about  my  suc^vestion? 

many  children  do  you  have  in  the  religious  school? 

II׳  I understand  that  thei  e Is  a ^u  .day  School  •^pervlsor. 

Would  you  be  good  enoughf  to  send  me  his  address  or  give  him 
ffllne  80  that  we  can  begl^  to  correspond.  I would  If^  to  have 
fromjito  a copy  of  the  curriculum,  the  texts  used,  the  schedule 


i7.  ׳»j״■! 
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followed  for  class 9 *ny  materials  that  might  be  needed  for 
the  coqilng  year!  the  program  for  opening  day!  etc•  If  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  contact  me  It  gi^t  save  a great  deal 
of  time  and  I would  appreciate  it  very  much• 

12)  How  many  teachers  will  we  have  at  our  disposal? 

13)  If  it  Is  agreeable  with  you  and  the  S.S.  Supervisor, 

I would  suggest  that  we  have  our  first  day  of  school  on  i^ept# 

13th•  (The  school  session  would  be  in  the  morning  end  the  Me- 

morial  services  in  the  afternoon•) 

14)  Do  you  have  childrens  services  on  ‘*osh  Haehono  and 
on  Yom  Kippur?  Do  you  have  any  services  used  for  these  occassJ'o^r 
in  previous  years?  I would  appreciate  your  sending  them  tt  me• 

!5)  you  hrve  a Youth  Group?  If  so,  what  has  been  their'Su^:^ 
program  in  the  past,  is  theie  a plan  for  the  coming  year,  what  A ' 

is  their  membership?  ^ 

16)  Do  you  have  a PTA?  Does  it  fünctlon?/c 

17)  Do  you  have  any  Adult  Education  program?  Can  some-  Y 

thing  like  this  be  instituted  and  would  the  membership  respond! 

favorebljr?  ^ ך 

18)  When  coming  to  Parkersburgjd,  will  I stay  at  o Hotel? 

19)  Do  you  wish  to  have  any  biographical  material  for  pur- 
poses  of  publicity?  If  80,  please  let  me  know  as  scon  as 

possible• 

20)  My  address  for  the  summer  will  be: 

602  West  157  ®tr• 

New  York  32,  N.Y. 


(5 
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I certainly  hope  that  I will  not  inconvenience  you  with  all  cf 
the  above  questions  but  I ask  them  only  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  your  cormunity•  Please  feel  free^ 
at  any  time,  to  suggest  anything  which,  you  might  feel,  will 
add  to  the  beauty  and  the  dignity  of  the  service,  88  well  as 
to  the  smooth  running  of  the  school•  Plewse  feel  free  to  call 
on  me  at  any  time,  for  any  reason,  for  it  is  my  belief  that 
I am• associated  with  your  congregation  only  insofar  as  I can 
be  of  help  and  of  service  to  the  congregants• 


V 


/ 


V 


I hop>e  to  l^ear  from  you  soon•  With  best  regards  and  all  good 
wishes,  I am 


A? 


Sincerely  yours. 


lieUBan 


Robert  L• 


/ 
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From  the  Desk  of 
Rabbi  Robert  L.  Katz 


June  12,  1953 


Dear  Bobj 


Please  return  the 
enclosed  report  submitted  by 
Henry  Cohen.  Also  contact 
Mr.  Broida  as  soon  as  possible. 


Wishing  you  all 

success  in  your  new  assignment 
and  with  best  wishes,  I am 


Cordially, 


Jaa•  12,  15>3צ 


Mr.  Psul  brold« 
1800  I׳«rkat  5t. 
Pax-karsoarg,  W.  Va, 


iiaar  Mr.  Broldaj 


Cn  ba^^talf  of  our  Coaraltteo  on  ütuciont  Mini•  trat  ions  1 
yu  to  confiTO  U»  aasigxwwnt  of  ״x.  xiobart  LoIa״an,  602 

Jr  u ' *״״׳*״  lork,  f.’.Y,  to  ssrva  ytHie  congr»g«tLoa  for  th• 
.ili;h  ;»iyday•  ai^  for  Di-i«okly  sarvicoe  throa^nout  the  coning 
ocadejjic  year. * י 

זי-* י ״•  i-<*h«1a11  hae  coaductad  aondcoa  in  iX»jja0i*o,  Okla. 

wbbi  to  Dr.  i.auis  Biaatock  of  !■amplo  iholoia  in  Chicago.  Ho 
0r-n,,3  to  hla  now  assigasiant  conaidarable  a:qporience.  I an 
sure  /X.  !.ohjoan  will  0•  able  to  carry  on  succoaafully  the 
expanding׳  program  of  Congrogauion  ri*nal  iai-aol, 

vxo  hope  to  bear  from  you  and  other  .rianbora  of  the 
cofigrocatlon  rogaixiing  the  devel0’7.9־nt  of  your  toopJe  acttr- 

1. 1(1.03  I 

«itb  kindest  poraojxal  ragarus  to  y.nr  and  meaibers 
of  the  coxigregation,  1 


Sincerely  youra. 


.%aobi  .u)bart  L.  tats 


HU  tu 

cci  hr.  Jyjvey 
^7  i9th  tt. 
Parkereburg,  •*.  Va. 

F.r•  Max  Yunker 
2ii06  Oak  rt. 
Parkersburg,  w.  Va. 

Mr.  Robert  Lehaen 


Pp.rkp'rr'bii.r^,  V,  Va,. 

׳ Isra״^? 

Di^t , ^ויוסיד  Cjj^Qy.  oQO  mil.}  dirrct  trpin  c״׳'nneoti on? 

9 "hrי ׳  in  rn]1nd  trin  travel;  Prid.  A. ל',  to  Sund,  PJ^, 

TJo,  of  ITon'bero:  50 

ITpi'T  modf^rn  Syna.pnrnio ־! ־dth  organ  and  E.־o±r  0ף ) יי1ס1ו) 

Ü.P.P,  (no־<’ly  revirec^  editi  n) 

A+tehda.nce;  40-50  ׳^:ooept  at  timer  of  foot  ■ball  searon 
3־o^ciad.  r^rvicer:  ■broth.erl^ ood,  TT.F.,  etc. 

Service:  torch  rervico,  hiddur!'׳׳,  ccndj  e -light inc־,  to.llio}  rohe  (fur- 
niche  (וי  hy  conmr'^c'a.ti  on) 

A׳’ult  clapcec:  hp,vc  r demand,  in  ite  initial  r•^aת•o<יל, 

Re?.  ic־iot10  achool: 


Crade 

Age 

Cmir  re 

T״:d־ 

Kind 

5 

Kind,  ?Tandv;crk 

Hart  in  t~  Ludy, 

Aleph-Bet 

?.׳^t 

5 

Holidays 

,^יס  30 

.5ר1י' 

7 

TJnit  on  hoTco  ^ 

Sy  n . 

5rd 

8 

Eihle 

8t  ory 

i^ihle  I 

4th 

9 

Bihlo,  R41,  Ri: 

;1  f . ” 

" II 

, One^-od 

6+11-7 

9 - י 1 

Ceremonials 

Beginning  of  Eo.rth  Gl<y 

Fo , of  ii.dren  enrc?.?.ed:  40 

in  c?רarge  of  ech.col:  Leo  I.evey,  ,Sid’r ו^ לrnitu^e  Store 
?Vork  for  year  ir  planned,  have  ^onf , and  Bar  Mitzvoh 

FaT'ier  of  tea.chere:  E?len  Roee  Coem.on  (?),  Atla.na.  (?)  ZirT10׳r1'׳׳an,  ־^oro- 

thy  Yii.nVere,  EoBie  Deutech,  Dave  Reich,  Richa.rd  G-oldetein,  Ktc,  Klein- 
Tna״n 

Hoot  on  ^1ndn,ye  from  10-19,  upe  ro'^me  in  Temple  buildina, 

CiirriCTTlum  r^t  iip  “by  teacherr  cornn,  a.nd  ''uperint  indent 
Travo? ד, ר  ng  ex־oenpoc«;  |5  oq^  j[-p  p.dd,  to 

Activitioo;  Li  one  Cl.u'b,  integrate  new-oo׳’־”erF  into  oenpre,,  ■סי׳י  rt  ״ra,?. 

have  PTA  nov0.y  forr'ed;  whieh  har  difficultier  hiit  ־oerhapr  O.K. 

Oonpreyat i ־n  io  memhor  ofi  UaKC 

■^nalypie : •ן  crorc  section  of  mdddle  clarp,  from  Ortho-  to  Claes  Reform 
v.mth  the  u.cual  confoicte. 

?)  little  intemarriage 

5)  of  50  familioo,  5 in  •i-^otary,  5 in  Lions,  Fost  of  congre,  have  v^ry 
little  contact  T’'ith  non- Jpus , 

^)  conflicts  over  Icrael; ר י  red  eminent מד י  Z5.  onirt  hut  hי׳ve  ACL 

5)  B’nri  Erith  and  ^isterhoed  ere  active 

6)  Are  interested  in  hooks  and  ■c^riodicalc  of  L,  natujp. 

7)  Orientation  tovrard  Rc;bhi  is  friendly 

8)  Rrhhi's  ccntrihiit i on:  con  he  hel-oful  in  S.S.,  in  working  v;ith  nevr 
ומorיhers  of  Community,  in  PTA,  in  study  groups  for  adults. 


